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i  T  ♦  technical  reports  issued  by  Personnel  Research  Division 

and  Its  antecedent  orpnizations  from  1954  through  1968.  The  reports  cover  research 
carried  out  under  Projects  6755, 7717, 7719,  and  7734.  ^ 
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This  volume  includes  abstracts  of  the  444  tschnicali  njiortB  issued  by  the  Personnel 
Reseaidi  Division  and  its  antecedent  organi/atioRt  from  January  1954  throu^  December 
1968.  They  cover  studies  in  selection,  cJassifr:ation.  and  utilization  of  Air  Force 
petscmnel;  systematizing  information  flow  in  support  of  personnel  planning;  methods  of 
describing,  evaluating,  and  structuring  Air  Force  jobs;  and  development  of  procedures  for 
improving  the  quality  of  Air  Force  personnd. 
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ABSTkACTS  OF  PERSONNEL  RESEARCH  DIVISION  REPORTS; 
VIII.  I9S4-1$68 


IKTRODOCnON 

Under  vuiotn  ntiwt  ud  orgaaizalioMl  afftliatiniH,  the  Air  Force  unit  now  cnUed  the  PcrMfind 
Rctcnrcfa  Divitioo  hM  had  a  coatimiing  central  mianon  of  dcvelcfiot  procjdum  for  the  adection, 
dMSificatioo,  and  utlaatioii  of  Air  Force  perMond.  Its  reponi  have  been  puUiihed  amon|  the  serMS  of 
the  several  ori;anizations  to  which  the  divisioo  haa  been  attached:  Human  Resources  Research  Center,  Air 
Trainioi  Command  (1949-1953);  Air  Force  Ptrsormd  and  Training  Reaeardi  Center,  Air  Research  aisd 
Deveiopment  Command  (1954-1957);  Wripht  Air  Development  Center,  Air  Research  and  Devdopment 
Comm^  (195S-1959);  Wri|hl  Air  Devc.  pmeni  Divtaon,  Air  Research  and  Devdopmen:  Cotnmand 
(1960-1961);  Aeronautical  Systems  Division,  Air  Force  Systems  Command  (1961);  Aerospace  Medical 
Drjion,  Air  Force  Sysletm  Command  (1962-  June.  I*i68);  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory,  Air 
Force  Systems  Comm^  (July,  1968). 

This  is  the  ei^th  volume  in  a  serks  compilini  abstracts  of  the  organiration’s  research  reports.  I: 
covets  444  technical  reporu  pubiiahed  from  1954  through  1968. 

The  abstracts  appear  m  order  of  the  organiational  series  numbers.  Entries  following  (he  author  and 
title  heading  of  the  abstract  give  infomutioo  identifying  the  report  and  indicate  where  it  is  srulables 

Ptsbiratinn  dMc,  month,  and  year  or 

Icarad  lefcseac*  fo.  papers  originalh'  appearing  in  a  tcchnkd  journal 

Sceim  number,  e.g.,  fiRL-TR-62-0.  The  TS  series  are  TeckmtJ  Soiet,  the  TR  series 
arc  Ttcknktl  Reporu. 

ASTIA  Document  iiu ruber  oe  DOC  Document  number  indicalcs  availabiiity  to 
fovcminent  offices  and  cooiracton  from  the  Defense  Documentation  Center; 
this  number  should  be  uwd  warn  requesting  reports  from  DOC. 

Project  and  Task  uumber:  Research  areas  Kknltf^  by  these  numben  are  given  in 
the  Project-Tmk  index.  The  Air  Force  contract  number  and  the  name  of  the 
contracting  orgamratioo  arc  entered  for  contract-produced  reports. 

OTS  oe  CFSTl  appears  only  if  the  report  has  been  deposited  with  the  ('tearinp 
house  for  Federal  Sctentific  and  Techiucal  Informatain.  U  S,  Dep-rtment  of 
C'onmercv,  for  sale  to  the  gerwrat  public 

Five  tcdcses  ore  fKoviA^d  a  prcsorul  author  mde».  a  corporate  author  index,  whxh  tdentifies  reports 
pre-duced  under  Air  Force  contracts  nsorutored  o;-  th*  urgantration ,  a  project  and  task  index,  arrar^cd  in 
project  iwmber  order,  a  key  word  index,  and  a  ciosa  referetKed  subject  index  Reports  are  identified  in  the 
tr.iifxcs  hy  the  serial  number  appearing  in  the  left  nurpn  of  the  abstract  entries 


air  force  personnel  and  training  research  center  (AFPTRC)  series 

January  1954  -  December  1957 


1  Gaedo«.Muy  AcMs.SlaMiHy  of  GaNiriMMlftade.  April  9S4.(AFmC-TR  54^11)  (ProiKt 
rm.  Imk  77006).  A  mrlhod  it  propoted  for  ataeming  the  siabdiiy  of  academic  grades  wher  they 
are  used  m  the  enurion  of  tucccu  in  the  validation  of  aptitude  tcsti.  It  yieldi  a  agniAcance  ratio 
raUier  than  a  correlation  cocfTideol  and  inrhcalct  whether  the  tcgrcaion  of  the  criterion  on  (he 
predictor  Kore  rerratint  ttabk  throughout  a  terks  of  graduating  claaes.  A{^ied  to  9  graduating 
daaca  of  Control  Tower  Opc'alor  School,  i^piiricant  dtffcrcrKtt  m  level  of  regression  were  found, 
but  differetKea  were  not  sufTideruiy  large  to  affect  interpretation  of  (he  lest  validity. 

2  TUakthwate,  Di...  Motor,  H.,  KamerwtiJcy,  J..  ct  si.  Effect  of  banc  iraintag  on  Icamiag  by 

atowM  at  Mtettectual  ahiity.  May  1954.  (AFmC-TR-54~l4)  (Pro^  5034>014}0l>9; 

CoatoKl  AP  33(03S>'25726.  Unhentoy  of  IUmns).  Airmen  differing  in  intellectual  ability  are 
conipared  in  ternu  of  (heir  information  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  their  gains  in  information 
du  ing  (he  course.  It  was  found  (hat  there  were  significanl  increases  in  the  knowledge  of  airmen  in  9 
of  1 1  con'cnt  areas  as  a  result  of  basic  training.  Intelligence  correlated  positively  with  irutial  level  of 
information  and  some  (raioecs  at  (ne  outset  knew  more  abiHit  wlut  a  (auglit  during  tnuc  iraming 
than  others  did  upon  (he  completion  of  training. 

3  Mastropaelo,  S.,  Carp,  A.,  Erdmann,  ILL.,  et  ai  A  study  of  (he  idattvc  effects  of  six-week  and 

iweho-wecfc  expersmenul  hake  tnintag  pcofraaai  on  a  of  Itonited-aptHnde  akmea:  Part  1. 

■aaic  Imuiag  anah’iw.  Part  If.  Six-week  folow-up  analysei.  September  1954.  (Af  PTRC-TR-54-36) 
(PPaiKt  7705,  Task  771 1 1).  This  report  examines  the  relative  cffcctivcncs  for  limited-aptitude 
airmen  (Project  1000)  of  experimental  basic  training  program^  of  6  and  12  weeks'  duration  in  ternu 
of  criteria  obtained  ai  (he  end  of  Irainirtg  and  after  6  weeks  of  initial  duty.  The  2  (raining  prograrii 
differed  prunarily  in  the  inclusioo  of  45  hours  of  language  arts  and  45  hours  of  rnathemalics  in  the 
toager  course.  The  1 2-week  group  showed  a  small  gam  m  arithmetic  skills  but  none  in  reading  or  tn 
language  arts  test  scores.  Compared  for  }ob  proficKney,  attitude,  and  adjustment  measures  6  weeks 
alter  aaigrunent,  no  ihffetences  appeared.  A  con.'’'ol  group  of  normal -ability  airmen  working  beside 
the  lamtcd-aptitude  airmen  was  observed  to  be  sup-rior  on  job  perfoimance  ratings  and  achierement 
test  scores,  but  was  somewhat  inferior  to  (he  Unuted-aptitude  poups  on  attitude  and  adjustment 
varublcs.  For  practical  purposes  the  l2-wrek  course  was  not  superior  to  the  o  week  course  when 
applied  to  Umited-aptitude  atrmeo. 

4  Miitiiniaiiki.  S.,  Carp,  A.,  A  Erdwa.  R  L.  \  study  of  the  relative  effects  of  sii-weefc  and 
I  uwhW’Uwek  eaprriwrulil  bask  traiaiag  prograaH  oa  v  sM^k  of  Kauted-^tifude  krmea:  Part  HI. 
Ei^  UBMiki  fatoow^up  compmuom.  Se^emhm  1954  •  .AFPTRC  TR  54  37)  iProjeet  7705.  Tadi 
77111).  Tha  s«of,i  report  of  Project  1000  examtnes  th^  relatnre  cffectivencs  of  2  expenmentaJ 
basic  trammg  peo^aim  of  6  and  12  weeks*  duration  for  a  sart^fe  cf  hmitedaptitude  itrmen  It 
con^res  their  petfottmnee  on  the  job  S  months  after  assignment  In  general,  the  hndmgs  of  (he 
fofiow-ttp  study  are  cotmsteni  with  the  first  study  in  showing  th^  the  2  (raining  peograms  prt:iduce 
equrvaknt  results.  Thoe^  the  control  p^oup  of  airmen  working  beside  the  knuted  aptituie  vtmen 
were  of  nar^tsal  abibty  (Category  fVi.  ;he  controb  had  ugntfican'ly  h^ier  aptitude  and  achieve .twat 
tat  Koees.  were  rated  htghet  by  i-aperrtam  for  job  proficiency  ,  were  declarer  t  re  refainaSse,  and 
were  less  prone  to  absent  rhenuefves  from  duty  for  teaeoru  of  uck  caQ  or  hospitakration  The  Pn-^-t 
I  ODD  airmen  confoemed  lea  well  to  Air  Force  staodarih  in  terms  of  detta<faetwy  reporti,  AWOt , 
•'Durts.csiaftial,  hut  the  majoeitv  did  nonage  to  slay  out  of  trouble  and  were  declared  retamabbr  bv 
tuperwon  Fiteadasg  their  basic  trammg  did  not  improve  the  utuatioa.  within  the  lirmti  of  the 
expenmeat 


5  hfeQatliy,  (  .L.,  Wrigfey.  C.,  A  Gaier.  Ei..  An  af^proadi  to  iwililif  diiBMuioin  of  job  ■■cKfL 
October  1954.  (AFTTKC  T1t-S449)  (Pto^  7700.  Tafc  77016:  CoMnet  AF  3.9(030)25726, 
Unmnify  of  Itiaoa).  A  tiu<)y  aimeJ  at  belief  i<tcnt>ricatk>fi  of  facion  ufukdyinf  job  proricacncy  » 
reponed.  Dcaciptkios  of  “beji"  and  “pooreti’*  atrpfane  and  engine  mecfsnica  were  oMained  frem 
iheif  tvp'fraun,  and  a  comnendium  of  these  JcKripliOQi  wggests  that  there  are  imay  rather 
independent  dimentiofa  of  behawor  iprolved,  and  that  the  supemaoiS  eirqihaiittd  atlitodes  more 
than  )ob  knowie(%e  wtten  describing  men  who  differ  widciy  in  proftetener 

6  Hays,  RJ.  Relatio«thi|M  between  tength  of  aci)inLtiaacc  and  natwe  c*  trait  rated  aad 
afrcctnent  between  mlm.  November  1954.  (AFFTRC-TR- 54-55)  (Fiojcst  503401 -0007).  Each 

inernbet  of  4  OCS  classes  rated  himetf  and  every  other  man  in  his  flight  on  each  of  35  person^ty 
traits.  Orte  class  perfota.^d  the  ratings  after  3  weeks  of  ac(|uatntanc<,  a  second  after  2^  months,  a 
tlutd  after  5  months,  artd  a  fourth  5  months  following  gradualron  Analysis  indicated  that  reliable 
peer  ratings  arc  obtairublc  frem  memben  of  DC'S  classes  after  3  weeks  of  Kquaintanceship  and  that  a 
S-month  separation  does  not  lower  the  rchability.  Allhougli  descriptive  trails  arc  more  reliably  rated 
than  interpretive  trails,  there  is  no  difference  in  rchabtiiiy  between  emotional  and  nonemoiional 
traits  of  between  traits  involving  social  intcractii'n  and  those  witich  do  not. 

'/  FtriKh,  Eitanbeth  C.  A  method  of  coaCenf  anatysk  for  use  with  “woed  psctiarm."  Novetn'er 

1954.  (AFfTRC-TR-54  56)  (froject  7704,  Tarii  77093).  Tha  study  describes  a  method  of 
quantifying  rcbhvely  uaitru-tured  qualitative  evaluations.  At  the  (inic.  such  qualitative  evaiuatiom 
were  in  use  in  the  USAF  Officer  Candidate  School  and  those  of  Class  51-D  formed  the  bails  of  the 
stud).  Stnci'  dial  time  these  cvaluaCiota  have  been  discontinued  but  the  method  descriocd  can 
used  for  quantifying  such  nutcrial  obtained  in  other  situations. 

8  Clever,  J.A.  6  Detter,  H.M.  The  rclaiioa  between  tml  locntioo  and  petfoenaanca  on  tvm  radio 
code  tests  tatmg  ioo^Makcr  admtwtratioa.  Novenshcr  1954.  (AFFTRC-TR-5444)  (Project  77Q0, 
Task  77014).  The  concern  of  this  report  is  the  standardization  of  conditions  necessary  in  the 
adniiitistralion  of  2  aural  radio  code  tests,  the  Signal  Corps  Code  Aptitude  Test  (SCCAT),  and  'he 
Army  Radio  Code  Test  (ARC-1),  given  in  a  room  of  107  seats  and  2  luudspcakcts.  Dnia  from  2S07 
basic  airmen  wtio  took  S(X'AT  and  2314  baste  anmen  who  tixik  ARC-1  irveakd  that  the  average 
performatKC  of  men  m  some  seal  localtora  was  signiftcantly  superior  to  that  of  men  in  other 
lixatioiu.  By  taking  seal-location  effects  into  account,  i(  «vas  found  that  the  validity  would  be 
increased  only  slightly  for  the  SCCAT  and  not  at  all  for  the  ARC-1.  Seal  locations  may  have 
neghgibk  mfluence  m  ifie  overall  task  of  selc.lton  and  clasification,  even  though  certain  locations  arc 
deittonifrably  superior  to  others. 

9  Creager,  J  A.  Coraparairve  vahditiati  of  two  radio  code  tests  whew  used  with  the  Ainma 
Classiftcarioa  Battery  ia  arfectiag  radio  operator  tfaiaem.  November  1954.  (.\FPTRC-TR- 54-65) 
(Troject  7700,  Tiak  77014).  The  .Signal  Coips  (\4e  .Aptitude  Test  (.SCCAT),  rcquirine  the  cianriKt 
to  dacrtmitutc  pam  of  stgnab  and  the  .Arniv  Radio  Code  Test  (ARC-l).  lesling  hii  abthly  to 
recognize  code  signals  after  a  brief  lapse,  are  compared  for  their  relative  couinbutioos  to  peeshcfion 
of  success  tp  nsbo  opetalot  training  The  findtnjs  conCtritied  carher  studies  in  showsng  that  the 
addtfion  of  either  aural  code  test  to  the  notKode  tests  appeeviably  increased  the  vakdity  of  the 
selec'ion  composite  The  difTetence  m  vaiidits  of  the  ;*o  aural  code  Iciti  a  small  when  used  with  the 
Altman  Qassificatioti  Ha'tery  The  higher  reliabslitv  of  the  ARC- 1  ^ves  it  w  advantage  over  the 
.Sf'C-AT  for  selection  purpeaes.  Ci-rmpanwin  of  various  cowpoisitcs  of  tests  in  the  .Atrtmn  (Tassificafioo 
Bitlety  and  auril  code  test-,  showed  that  rekaliie  and  valid  selevtsm  of  radio  operator  tramee^  may  be 
iccompi^ed  hs  »  mcnkfied  Raito  Operator  Aptilude  Cndes  an  which  a  citsde  aptitsMk  test  t«ce>i«v  it 
leas-!  half  the  torn  wei^t  and  verbal  an-d  nurtietscal  tests  the  rematreWt 

10  Frvedmaw.  F  H  A  Ivem.  F  C  Faciar  aNahki  of  ibe  AirmMi  ClM&wtiww  BaliOTT  AC  IB.  Rtt 

ISCS  Geaml  Aprrr-.,«ie  Teal  Battery,  opr  rime  wtal  vauabtarimi  aad  spatijd  tertt,  awd  ptTchmnwtwe 
tests  thocensbef  t654,  t-AFTTRC  TR-JAAT)  (INwject  '^088  This  fx'tor  anaiysis  wtentifies  the 

comrsoc  rjct.-csi.'  cootest  of  the  Airman  tlaenficatMc  Batters,  the  CS  Fmpiov mettl  Service 
Apt-t.ji2-e  Test  Btfiters  (t  SIcS  CATBi,  the  pssc.homot of  tests  of  the  Asrerew  ClataificatKia 


Battery,  and  Air  Force  experimenul  spatial  relations  tests  and  paper-and-pend!  tests  of  psychomotor 
abilities.  Using  Thurstone's  centroid  meihod  and  the  Ziitimennan  graphical  rotations  procedures,  9 
orthogonal  factors  were  extracted.  The  Aimun  Oassification  Battery  has  significant  loadinp  on 
merhanical  experience,  numerical  facility,  verbal  comprehension,  and  perceptual  speed  factors.  The 
experimental  psychomotor  tests  and  comparable  USB  paper-and-pencil  tests  are  good  measurn  cf 
the  psychomotor  speed  fKtor.  The  Airman  Gsasification  Battery  does  iwt  reflect  the  “psychomotor 
speed"  fKtor,  nor  the  psychomotor  coordination  and  precision  facton  which  are  found  in  the 
Aircrew  Classification  Battery  and  ISFS  psychomotor  tccts. 

1 1  Ttocker,  J.A.,  Jr.  Uie  of  prrviow  Byiag  cxperieiKe  as  a  piedktor  wiabic.  December  1954. 
(AFFTRGTR-54-71)  (PVofect  7791).  2  methods  of  adding  pre-vious  flying  experience  to  a  composite 
are  considered:  (a)  the  warime  rrsethod  of  augmenting  the  predictor  score  by  an  additive  constant  or 
a  constant  multiplier;  .ind  (h)  assignment  of  arbitrary  Kore  values  to  flying-experience  categories  to 
use  directly  in  the  multiple  regression  process.  Ekii  was  applied  to  validation  data  for  2  pilot  training 
classes  in  combining  the  previous-flying-experience  variable  with  selected  aircrew  classification 
variables.  Ths  nsiltiple  regression  technique  produced  higher  validity  coefficients  with  less  shrinkage 
in  cross  vsliOation  than  the  technique  of  augmenting  a  predictor  score. 

12  Henry,  KJl.  A  Ward,  J.H.,  Jr.  A  fenetal-piiipaae  card-pogrsmmed  control  panel  for  the  IBM 
lype  602-A  Cafcidating  Punch.  December  1954.  (AFPT1tC  TR-54-72)  (Project  7702,  Tak  77053). 
The  function  of  the  panel  is  to  program  4  basic  arithmetical  operations  such  that  A  can  he  operated 
on  by  B  to  give  C.  The  particular  operation  to  be  performed  is  designated  by  an  opeiation  code 
puiKhed  i.i  a  card.  The  dements  A  and  B  nuy  be  taken  from  any  of  S  storage  units  or  from  a  card. 
The  result  C  may  be  plKcd  in  storage  or  punched  in  a  card.  In  addition,  the  panel  permits  alternate 
operations  to  be  performed  dependent  on  the  results  of  a  balance  test. 

13  Pkkrel,  E.W.  The  relative  predictive  efficiency  of  three  methoda  c*  utilizing  kotos  from 
bkifraphical  mroiitorks.  December  1954.  (AFPTRC-TR-S4-73)  Project  503-001-0015).  Items  from 
the  Biographical  Inventory  of  the  Airman  Gassification  Battery  were  selected  by  3  methods  for 
prediction  of  final  xhool  grade  in  Aii  Force  technical  schools.  2  of  the  methods  involve  grouping 
items  in  clusten  of  high  within-duster  correlitions,  one  using  a  multiple  regression  technique  and  the 
otJier  a  unique  pattern  technique.  The  third  method  involves  keying  items  which  are  related  to  the 
criterion  whether  or  not  the  items  form  a  psychologically  and  statistically  meaningful  pattern.  In 
general,  the  method  using  the  multiple  recession  technique  was  most  efficient. 

14  Friedman,  G.M.  A  Defter,  H.M.  Factor  analyses  of  Airman  Qarafioition  Battery  AC-IA  and 
selected  Air  Force  and  civilian  tests  from  the  1949  Normative  Survey.  December  1954. 
(AFPTKC-TR-54-75)  (Project  7700).  This  paper  compares  the  common  factorial  content  of  the  test 
of  the  Airman  Gassification  Battery  with 4  civilian  tests.  In  3  analyses  10  factors  were  obtained  of 
which  7  were  common  to  all  analyses  and  I  was  specific  to  each  analysis.  The  factors  of  verbal 
compiehension,  mechaiiical  experience,  numerical  facility,  perceptual  speed,  and  academic 
information  were  best  defined  by  the  tests  of  the  Airman  Classification  Battery.  The  factors  of 
general  reasoning  and  visualization  wer:  best  defined  by  Part  II  and  VI  of  the  Guilford-Zimmerman 
Aptitude  Survey,  although  the  Airman  Classification  Battery  had  moderate  loadings  on  these  factors. 
The  Battery  did  not  have  significant  loadings  on  the  facton  of  inductive  reasoning,  judgment,  and 
fluency  of  expression. 

15  McReynoidt,  JaiK.  Administraticn  of  the  Aviotion-Cadet  Officer-Caiididate  Qualifying  Test 
under  operational  venua  part-timed  condltiona.  December  1954.  (AFPTRC-TR-54-78)  (Project 
7701).  Scores  achieved  by  new  airmen  with  a  specific  time  limit  for  each  section  of  the  test  are 
compared  with  those  of  new  airmen  taking  the  test  under  the  operational  administrative  procedure 
which  does  not  involve  the  use  of  specific  time  limits.  The  ^oups,  equated  or.  all  variables  of  the 
Airman  G  vsification  Ba.’tery,  took  the  test  in  2  sersions;  the  actual  testing  time  for  both  groups  was 
the  same.  There  were  sijtnificant  df.Terences  between  groups  for  6  of  the  13  subtests  with  all 
differences  in  faror  of  the  itroup  given  specific  time  limits. 
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16  ToidiMon,  Heler.  Devdopment  of  ihoct  ■Itenwtha  for  a  valid  daadficatkw  teat.  December 
1954.  (AFPTRC-TR-S4^)  (Ptn^ect  7700,  Taak  7708).  Two  4-part  char^feading  teats  and  two  3-part 
dial-reading  tests  were  studied  for  the  effW-.^icy  with  which  ^ey  predicted  scores  obtained  on  the 
Dial  and  Table  Reading  test,  hedictions  from  combination  of  2  or  3  chart-reading  subiests  were 
better  than  those  obtained  from  the  dial-reading  tests  and  were  almost  as  eflkient  ai  were  all  8  parts 
of  the  2  chart-reading  tests.  Sets  of  2  or  3  chart-readingsubtests,  requiring  2  minutes  of  testing  time 
for  each  subtesl  are  equivalent  in  (vedictive  power  to  the  Dial  and  Table  Reading  test. 

17  Plckid,  E.W.  Riedfction  of  the  tsainsbttty  of  "klow  leanteis”  from  tests  with  a  symbolic  and 
nonsymbolic  content.  December  1954.  (AFPTROTR-5442)  (Project  7703,  Task  77078).  The  study 
tests  the  assumption  that  problem-solving  tests  of  general  ability  in  which  the  material  is  presented  by 
means  of  pictures  are  more  effective  in  predicting  the  trainability  of  limited-aptitude  airmen  than  are 
problem-saving  tests  in  which  the  material  is  presented  in  words.  A  concrete  form  and  a  symbrdic 
form  for  each  of  2  problem-solvtng  tests  were  administered  to  213  limited-aptitude  airmen.  They  then 
received  training  in  2  clerical  and  2  mechanical  tasks  and  were  scored  for  proficiency  on  each  task. 
Correlation  of  test  scores  with  proficiency  measures  showed  the  2  forms  equally  predictive  of 
trainability  of  limited-aptitude  airmen. 

18  Andetson,  G.V.,  Fruchter,  B.,  Manuel,  H.T.,  ct  al.  Survey  of  leaeaich  on  spatial  iMton. 
December  1954.  (AFPrRC-TR-54-84)  (Project  5034)024)001.  Contract  AF  33(038)- 1 1046, 
University  of  Texas).  This  report  outlines  the  progress  of  research  directed  toward  description  of 
spatial  abilities  through  factorial  analysis  of  aptitucte  tests.  It  reviews  the  current  status  of  finding 
and  points  to  problems  that  require  further  investigation  Emphasis  is  on  implications  for  development 
of  personnel  selection  techniques.  Frorn  a  considention  of  the  findings  of  57  spatial  tests,  3  spatial 
factors  are  defined:  spatial  rotation,  spatial  manipulation,  and  spatial  orientation.  A  fourth  factor  is 
tentatively  identified  as  the  Idnesthetic  factor.  Bibliography. 

19  Ward,  Jii.,  Jr.  An  appUcatioa  of  Bncar  and  curvflinear  joint  functional  iryvaMon  in 
psycbo)o|jca]  psedsetion.  December  1954.  (AFPTRC-TR- 54-86)  (Project  503-40 1 4)0 15).  This  study 
concerns  methods  of  combining  test  scores  for  predictive  purposes  v^en  it  is  known  that  the  scores 
function  jointly.  3  equations  assuming  various  types  of  joint  functional  relations  are  applied  to  a 
problem  of  psychological  prediction.  The  usual  multiple  regression  equation  and  these  3  are  fitted  to 
436  graduates  of  a  radio  operator  course  to  determine  regression  weights  and  validities,  and  then  are 
used  (o  predict  course  grades  for  a  second  sample  of  graduates.  Although  the  parabolic  joint 
functional  equation  produced  a  best  fit  for  the  first  sample,  the  equatioru  lost  validity  on  cro£i 
validation  in  proportion  to  their  complexity. 

20  Taylor,  M.V.,  Ir.  4  Peterson,  R.O.  The  development  of  aircrew  job  elen^-nt  aptitude  teats, 
December  1954.  (AFPTRC-TR-S4-88)  (Project  7701.  Task  77025;  Contract  AF  18(600)15,  Amerkw 
Institute  for  Research).  An  analysis  was  designed  to  improve  classification  of  airmen  into  aircrew 
specialties.  The  fint  phase  was  concerned  with  development  of  a  job-analysis  procedure  based  on  the 
critical  incident  technique.  In  the  second  phase  19  job  elements  involving  attitudes  and  temperament 
vvere  isolated.  These  were  reduced  to  16  wlutii  could  be  measured  by  paper-tnd  pcncil  tests.  This 
study  reports  the  development  of  aptitude  tests  to  identify  the  individuals  possessing  them. 

21  Torrance,  E.P.  The  development  of  a  preUnanaiy  life  experience  inveittury  for  the  study  of 
fighter  intctceptor  pilot  combat  cffectivcncn.  Deccrobu  1954.  (AFPTRC-TR-54-89)  (Project  76M). 
A  biographical  inventory  was  developed  to  identify  potential  fighter  pilots.  Scores  of  J1 
Korean-experienced  jet  aces  were  cotr.pared  with  those  31  nonaccs  matched  for  rank,  age,  and 
World  War  II  pilot  experience.  12  trait  icales  and  2  general  scales  direrentiated  fighter  interceptor 
pilots  from  multi-engine  pilots  and  aces  from  nonaces.  Relationships  between  the  Ace  Scale  and 
hypothesized  characteristia  were  significant  m  the  expectel  directions. 

22  Trevers,  R.M.W.  An  inquiry  into  the  problem  of  predicting  achievement.  December  19S4. 
(AFPTRC-TR-54-93)  (Project  7703,  Tadc  77070).  This  paper  provides  a  framework  for  the 
development  of  research  on  aptitudes  and  integrates  some  of  the  finding  of  research  within  this  area 
with  outcomes  of  research  in  learning  and  training.  Such  a  f^ramewerk  is  needed  for  studios  of 
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aptitudes  to  constitute  a  pro^am  rather  than  a  series  of  separate  investigations.  The  theoretical 
structure  outlined  is  trccessarily  very  tentative.  Its  function  is  to  generate  a  series  of  hypotheses,  each 
one  of  wliich  can  form  the  basis  of  a  research  project.  As  such  projects  are  completed,  this  framework 
will  change  to  conform  with  newly  established  facts  and  generalizations. 

23  Neuhaut,  J.O.  &  Wrigley,  C.  The  quoUniax  method;  An  analytic  approach  to  orthogonal  simple 
stnictim.  December  1954.  (AFPTRC-TR-S4-I05)  (Project  7702,  Task  77054;  Contract  AF 
3X038)25726,  Univenity  of  Illinois).  An  analytic  procedure  is  presented  for  the  orthogonal  rotation 
of  axes  in  factor  analysis.  Tlie  aim  of  rotation  is  to  decrease  the  complexity  of  the  factorial 
description  of  the  tests.  Ttiis  results  from  finding  the  rotation  which  maximizes  the  variance  of  the 
squared  factor  loading.  The  iTKthod  it  entirely  objective  and  adapted  to  macliine  computation. 
Numerical  examples  and  computational  worksheets  are  included. 

24  Crager,  J  Some  rclatioas  among  linear  composites,  multiple  regression,  and  factor  anaiysB 
useful  in  estimating  unknown  coritiationt.  December  1954.  (AFPTRC-TR- 54-107)  (Project  7702).  A 
technical  review  is  presented  of  relationstiips  among  descriptive  statistics  of  linear  composites, 
multiple  regression,  and  factor  anat>xis.  Some  of  these  relations,  usually  presented  for  a  special  case, 
arc  generalized  and  clarified  by  the  use  of  a  uniform  notation.  Ttic  discussion  cmpliasizes  csiinulion 
of  unknown  correlations,  such  as  criterion  intcrcorrelations,  which  are  necessary  to  objective 
forrrution  of  job  families. 

25  Berkeley,  M.H.  A  method  for  developing  cquhratent  forms  of  tests  of  complex  functions.  De¬ 
cember  1954.  (AFPTRC-TR-54-112)  (Project  7704,  Task  77094).  A  proposed  method  lor  developing 
comparable  forms  of  a  test  composed  of  heterogeneous  items  is  presented.  The  technique  is  a 
modification  of  a  method  for  maximizing  test  saturation.  With  the  proposed  technique,  two  14-itcm 
tests  were  developed  from  an  Air  Force  attitude  survey.  Equivalence  was  tested  on  inde^ndent 
samples,  and  (he  2  forms  yielded  equal  means,  variances,  and  covariances  with  2  external  nteasurcs. 

26  Yanioid,  J.K.  k  Berkeley,  M.H.  Aa  analysis  of  the  Catlell-Lubofsky  Humor  Test  into 
bomogeneoia  scales.  December  1954.  (AFPTRC-TR- 54-1 14)  (Project  503-001-0007).  Rea  ctiom  of 
individuals  to  various  types  of  humor  might  be  usable  as  personality  meosurementi  if  respoiues  can  be 
classified  and  scaled.  Applying  a  method  of  analysis  to  identify  homogeneous  items  of  the 
Catteli-Luborsky  Humor  Test,  the  homogeneous  cstegi'ries  prove  statistically  superior  to  scales 
previously  derived  for  these  itemf.. 

27  Loevingcr,  Jam.  The  attenuation  paradox  in  test  theory.  Psychol.  Bull.,  I9S4.  SI.  493-504. 
December  1954  (AFPTRC-TR  54-121)  (Project  7702;  Contract  AF  18(600)370,  Washington 
University).  Classical  test  theory  leads,  under  certain  unusual  circunvtanceS:  to  the  paradox  th?t 
iiKrcasing  the  test’s  reliability  decreases  its  vahdity.  Literature  concerning  the  "regjon  of  paradox”  is 
reviewed.  Consequences  of  these  tindmgs  for  practical  pri:bleim  of  test  construction  are  suggested. 
The  same  facts  which  show  that  punuit  of  reliability  leads  to  tower  validity  under  unusual 
circumstances  sliow  that  pursuit  of  "scalability”  leads  to  lower  validity  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Tlrus  consideration  of  the  "attentuation  parado.x  ”  leads  to  a  nas.e  adveisc  judgtmnt  of  "scale 
analysis”  than  of  reliability  theory  . 

28  Gordon,  .Vary  Agms.  Tables  for  {uedictiiig  succes  from  staniises.  Drccmber  1954. 
( AFPT KC-TR-54- 1 24 )  (Project  7702).  Ttres-e  tables  arc  used  m  constructing  expectancy  charts  to 
show  the  expected  success  of  trainees  at  different  aptitude  levels.  Tliey  were  developed  by  assuming 
successive  magnitudes  o*'  correlation  coefficients  between  a  predictor  stanme  and  course  grades.  The 
tables  sre  based  upon  the  assumption  of  sample  occurrences  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  of 
stanines  in  live  airman  po  pul  .it  ion.  If  career  guidance  and  cut-off  scores  have  been  provnded  for  a 
sample  wliich  is  to  be  referred  to  these  tables,  a  correction  formula  is  required  for  restriction  of 
range.  These  tables  ate  useful  in  overall  evaluation  of  testing  programs. 
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9  Flyer,  EJS.  &  Bigbee,  L.R.  The  light  pUne  a  Pk»Primwy  idectioii  and  tnining  deviw:  lU 
Analysis  of  selection  data.  December  1954,  (AFPTRCTR-54-1 25)  (Project  7701,  Task  T’023).  An 
experimenta!  evaluation  of  light  plane  training  wu  undertaken  using  cadets  in  pflot  training.  Th? 
purpose  was  to  ascertain  whether  light  plane  training  provides  better  data  on  which  to  base  prediction 
of  success  or  failure  in  subsequent  flying  training.  Results  indicate  that  performance  data  cdlected 
during  light  plane  training  predicted  ^imary  and  Basic  flight  performance  criteria.  Tlie  POot  Stanice 
in  combination  with  light  ^ane  measures  resulted  in  more  accurate  prediction  of  succcu  duiing  later 
piiases  of  pilot  training  than  did  either  type  of  measure  alone. 

10  Friedmann,  G>l.,  Hempei,  W.E.,  Jr.,  A  Detter,  HA(.  Comperathe  factor  analyses  of  three  radio 
operator  training  criteria.  January  195S.  (AFPTRC-TN-5S-2)  (Pio|ect  7700,  Tadc  77014).  3  analyses 
were  performed  on  3  groups  of  students  who  attended  the  Radio  Operator  school  in  the  period  1949 
to  1 952.  The  criterion  of  succcu  wu  a  weighted  Tina!  grade  for  *he  Tint  group,  pass-fail  in  the  couise 
for  the  second  group,  and  paa-fail  for  the  code-learning  phase  of  the  course  for  the  third  group.  Since 
the  code-learning  phase  occupies  the  first  quarter  of  the  course,  the  analyses  yield  some  information 
on  the  composition  of  the  total  pus-fail  criterion.  Besides  indicating  that  lialf  the  variauce  in  the 
code-learning  phur  is  represented  by  an  aural  factor,  the  analyses  suggest  that  the  criterion  of  succen 
in  the  school  changes  u  the  course  progreues.  ^ftsual  and  numerkai  abtlitks  measured  by  the 
unaugmented  Airmai.  Gassification  Battery  anume  importance  in  the  prediction  of  final  grades. 

U  ThntlethwaiCe,  Dl...  Mokz,  H.,  Kamersetzky,  J.,  et  ak  Effecli  of  buic  trarakig  oa  the  attiludei 
of  ainnen.  June  1955.  (AFPTRC-TN-55-3)  (ftoject  7705;  Contract  AF  33(038)25724,  Task  F.. 
Unhersity  of  OBimms).  Meuurements  were  obtained  of  the  attitudes  of  over  900  airmen  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  buic  training  program.  In  addition,  information  wu  obtainc<i  on  the 
intelligence,  education,  experience,  and  attitudes  of  the  tactical  instructor  aaigned  to  each  of  the 
selected  flights.  Results  indicate  an  overall  improvement  in  personal  adiustmeni,  in  favorablenea  of 
attitude  toward  combat  and  authoritarian  leadership,  and  in  mot-vation  to  serve.  There  wu  ari  overall 
decrease  in  expressed  loyalty  toward  (he  flight  and  in  regard  for  the  tactical  instructor's  competence. 
Characteristics  of  tactical  instructors  most  highly  related  to  attitutie  change  were  the  estimated 
severity  of  the  instructor  in  enforcing  discipiiite  and  his  attitude  toward  training  objectives.  Rights 
with  tactical  iiutructon  rated  "permissive”  tend  to  exhibit  greater  increments  in  motivation  to  serve 
than  flights  having  instructors  rated  "strict.''  Airmen  high  in  intellectual  ability  tend  to  show  ,;;rcater 
improvement  in  personal  adjustnien:  than  airmen  of  lower  intellectual  ability. 

.12  Gordon,  Mary  Agiscs.  Infliaciicc  of  back^ound  factos  upon  predictiofi  of  micccsb  in  Air  Force 

(rainiag  schools:  A  review  of  the  literature.  June  1955.  (AFPTRC-TN  55-4)  (Fvoicct  7703,  Task 
77072).  Studies  reviewed  include:  the  effects  of  previous  learning  experience  on  subsequent  Icarnmg 
behavior;  the  influence  of  community  characlerLlics  on  aptitude  scores  and  on  criteria  of  academic 
success;  tiie  influence  of  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  faimly  and  home  on  predictor  and  criterion 
varubles;  the  influence  of  specific  background  fsclon  on  specific  aptitudes  an  1  the  influence  of 
vinous  background  fact  >n  on  racial  differeiKes.  Review  of  the  literature  chiefly  serves  to  point  up 
the  difi'ercnces  in  the  conditions  of  public  s'chool  and  Air  Force  training  and  the  differences  which 
may  affect  the  grades  'jsed  as  erteru-  Conflictin|  answvn  were  found  to  the  question  of  whether 
early  educational  and  cultural  advantages  are  -  sociaied  with  better  than  predkied  academic  success. 

33  Srmth,  R.G.,  Jr.  A  Staudohar,  F.T.  CrRirai  reqairrawnts  of  bade  traadng  (actical  Mctrvctora. 

June  irS5.  (AFfTRC  TN-S5-5)  (frojact  7705)  liTw  proficiency  of  ih*  basic  training  tactical 
instructor  has  an  important  effect  on  the  training  of  new  airmen  in  rmJifary  skills  and  information. 
Tlus  report  a.'iaiy/es  6:iI5  examples  of  especially  effective  or  especially  ineffectne  bebavsof  of 
tactical  instriKtors  (critical  incickrits).  The  exanqxks  were  rtporteri  by  baste  airtvsen.  tactical 
instrucfon.  and  training  supernsors  Fffective  inddenu  were  reported  much  more  freqttenUy  than 
ineffective  in  ceriair.  arm.  such  as  those  dealing  wriih  the  tactical  insiruclor’s  use  of  iqstructiorul 
methods  and  his  use  of  punishment  and  rewards.  ProNem  areas  identified  >>y  a  piethnwnance  of 
ineffective  incidents  aie:  lack  of  adequate  care  in  the  select»or>  of  trainee  leaders.  inappfx>|ma(e 
language,  threats,  ?*id  loss  of  temper 
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34  TomlinKMi,  Hefen.  Devdopment  of  short  dtcnutim  of  fMlor-refeieiice  tata  for  five  primary 
aprituder  June  1955.  (AFPTRC-TN-55-4)  (Project  7703,  Talk  77082).  This  report  proposes  a 
techiuque  for  accumuiating  information  on  trait  measurement  tn  a  form  directly  applicaMe  in  devel¬ 
oping  new  aptitude  tests.  The  full-length,  highly  reliable  factor  tests  are  to  be  severely  shortened  and 
simpiiried  to  form  an  omnibus  factor-reference  test.  A  trial  of  the  technique  on  a  small  group  of 
reference  tests  demonstrated  that  the  stiortened  alternatives  are  as  effective  at  the  full-length  tests  in 
identifying  a  tingle  factor. 

35  Wheeler,  R.E.  A  Schmid,  I.,  Jr.  Synthcais  of  procedures  for  the  computatkm  of  varsous  cfaarac- 
leiMcs  of  shwdtaneous  cquathim.  June  1955.  (AFPTRC-TN-55-9)  (Project  7702).  This  report  it  a 
synthesis  of  various  methods  for  the  compmation  of  determinants,  multiple  correlations,  beta 
coefTicientt,  inverses  (or  any  specific  element  of  ai>  inverse),  standard  errors  of  beta  coeffKients,  the 
eliminalion  of  variables  from  previously  computed  inverses  and  sets  of  beta  coefTicientt.  and 
determinants  and  inverses  for  non-syrruneirical  matrices. 

36  D-B.,  Kicaelbach,  DJ.,  Murphy,  W.F.,  et  al.  The  14-wcck  explotatory stiufy of  mac|ittal- 
ainnaa  bmk  miniaf;  Comparison  of  prolickncy  of  8-wcck  and  14-wcek  haininf  proupa.  Juik  1955. 
(AFPTRC-TN-55-10)  (Project  7700,  Task  77003).  The  study  compares  the  effectivenen  of  2  training 
progtarm  for  low  abflity  airmen  whi'ii  differed  only  in  the  length  of  the  training  lime.  The  group  to 
receive  the  experimental  t4-week  course  was  matched  with  that  receiving  the  regular  8-week  training 
on  8  variables.  The  perfortiunce  of  the  2  groups  was  measured  at  the  end  of  their  programs  by  the 
regular  subject-matter  tests  and  by  tests  adminatered  primarily  for  this.  2  measures  of  mathematics 
riiowed  superiority  for  the  longer  training  period;  on  certain  other  measures  a  difference  in  favor  of 
the  longer  training  period  was  statistically  significant  but  not  large  enougji  to  have  practical 
importance.  There  was  no  sigriificant  differenre  in  language  arts,  even  though  a  major  training  effort 
was  made  in  that  area.  This  study  showed  little  gain  from  an  extension  of  the  bask  training  penod  for 
low-levd  airmen. 

37  Moesh,  J.E.,  Burgcai,  G.C.,  A  Smitfa.  P.N.  Student  achirvemeiit  n  a  mcasuf*  of  instructor 
effectivcacm.  Jtme  1951  (AFPTRC-TN-55-I2)  (Project  7950.  Tmk  77243).  Effectiveness  of 
inslructorr  was  measured  by  the  actual  subject-matter  achievement  of  an  instructor’s  students.  The 
Hydraulics  Riase  of  the  Aircraft  Mechanics  Couisc  permitted  each  irstructor  to  teach  2  classes  a 
month  apart,  which  allowed  the  gains  of  his  first  class  to  be  compared  with  gains  of  his  second  class. 
On  the  basis  of  a  pretest  and  of  grades  tiut  students  achkved  in  3  previous  phases,  the  scores  students 
would  mukc  on  a  hydtiulics  pastiest  were  predicted.  An  imk.x  of  instructor  effectiveness  was 
deternuned  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  his  ci»ses  exceeded  expectation.  Other  criteria  'if  instructor 
effectiveness  ifKludcd  forced-choice  ratings  and  rankinp  by  supenrisors.  rankings  by  fellow 
instructors,  and  itudenl  ratings.  Results  show  that  student  gams  can  be  tdiably  measured  Students’ 
ratinp  of  ihei'  instructors’  teaching  effeclivencis  and  supemson’  ratmp  i.'f  im'iucton’  verbal  facility 
arc  cofrdated  sigiutkantly  with  student  gains. 

38  Coifdoa,  Mary  Agnes.  Impikariom  ol  rcgioaal  differrtsccs  in  aptitude  for  persemnel 
daasi&atiiML  Jusw  1955.  ( AFPTRC-TN-5S-1 .3)  (Project  503-001 -0001).  In  this  study  it  was  found 
that  while  males  tecruitcd  from  (he  louthwcstctn  and  n  uthcastern  states  made  better  grades  in  .Air 
Foa'e  framing  schools  than  tlnsse  with  eqinl  aptitude  scores  from  northeastern  states  If  differences 
are  attributable  to  t.He  influence  of  differences  m  cultural  liackpounds  on  test  scores,  then  it  can  be 
concluded  from  the  data  of  thn  study  that  the  observed  jtade  was  better  than  the  predicted  igrade  (a) 
tn  areas  with  an  initul  cultural  duadvanfage  or  the  aptitude  test,  (bl  in  areas  where  scores  on 
nemTerbal  tests  were  reiafiveh  better  than  scores  on  tests  of  spectfK  knowiedje  of  mechamcal  tools 
Tha  stud)  suggests  that  there  ate  vatiabks  which  have  beer  neglected  in  predicting  success  in 
techrucal  training  m  .An  f  orce  schinsls 


39  1  upcs,  E.r.  A  Sorg,  H.R.  Evuiuatina  of  a  seieclior.  eompositr  ftar  serr-ttm*  appliranfs  for  CS  Al 

OfTiecf  Cawdkble  .School  Jufy  1V55  (AITTItr  TN  55  15^)  (Project  7-'0l.  Tads  T7043)  Puxedures 
for  >  .eentng  and  selecting  applicants  for  I'S-Af-  (Vftcer  Candidate  ,Sch.>o'  (OCS)  were  nsodifie  I  ear's 
in  1-/5’  The  new  ..'.-ipi’site  score  ci-nsistest  of  an  officer  vjuahty  score  derived  from  the  Aviation 
Cadet  tjualifsm,;  Test  t  ACtIT  I,  a  Sv  >rc  based  i.n  K-atd  interview,  ard  other  scores  awarded  for  seirs 


of  college  completed,  airniin  technical  schools  completed,  airman  rank,  and  length  of  service, 
weighted  according  to  their  presumed  importance  to  success  in  OCS  and  to  later  ofTicer  performance. 
Scores  on  the  composite  and  its  components  were  obtained  for  OCS  Class  S3-B.  Biserial  conelations 
between  these  scores  and  the  criterion  of  graduation  did  not  differ  cigniHcantly  from  zero.  Only  the 
ACQT  officer  quality  score  wiis  significantly  related  to  academic  grades.  4  variaMes  were  significantly 
related  to  military  grades  (service,  rank,  ai  d  interview  positively,  and  colirge  negatively).  Furth^ 
analysis  suggested  that  modified  weightini,  of  the  components  could  improve  the  prediction  of 
academic  grades  or  of  military  grades,  but  that  no  one  set  of  weights  would  give  an  optimal  prediction 
of  both  criteria. 

40  Tupcs,  E.C.  Comparisoa  of  perfomuiBcc  in  USAF  Officer  CamBdate  School  irf  caadidata 
aclcctcd  by  two  screening  procedures.  July  1955.  (AFFTRC-TN-5516)  (Proirct  7701.  Tisk  77043). 
Selection  procedures  for  OCS  were  changed  early  in  1:^52,  and  th  report  co.'npares  esulti  of 
selection  by  the  revised  procedures  with  selection  by  »tiOse  previously  used.  The  existence  of  a 
backlog  of  .pplicants  who  had  been  accepted  under  the  >ld  procedures  made  it  poaibh  to  study  an 
OCS  class  containing  reasonably  large  umplcs  of  candidates  selected  by  both  methods.  The  two 
crucial  changes  were  elimination  of  college  credit  requiiements  and  removal  of  the  subjective  ra'inp 
by  past  nuliUry  supervison.  The  general  effect  was  to  tender  the  bases  of  officer  candidate  selectioi, 
more  olqcctive.  placing  a  floor  under  general  aptitude  requirements  and  improving  the  estimation  of 
past  miUtary  accomplishments.  A  greater  pe  centage  of  the  group  selected  under  the  new  procedures 
grad'uted  from  OCS.  and  a  significantly  higher  percentage  raiiked  high  in  the  class.  Failures  for 
military  deficiency  were  in  the  same  proportion  for  both  groups,  but  the  new  selection  procedures 
resulted  in  higher  acauvmir  success. 

41  Cox,  J.A..  Jr.  The  dcvcIopneiU  and  validaliaa  of  MDAP  Proffckacy  ExanuMliou  Fora 

A.  July  1955.  (AFFTRC  TN-55-17)  (Project  7701,  Task  77027).  Foreign  lutionals  attend  UJS.  Air 
Forcf  Pilot  inining  schools  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  (MDAP).  The  MDAP 
Fnglish  Proficiency  Exammation  is  usesl  overseas  to  select  personnel  who  understand  English  well 
enough  to  profit  from  this  instruction.  This  report  desenbes  the  development  and  the  validation  of 
the  first  form  of  this  test.  Form  A  wa;  administered  overseas  in  1953  to  select  personnel  to  attend 
USAF  pilot  training  schools.  Another  sample  was  tested  in  the  U.S.  Analysis  of  these  data  gave 
evidence  of  acceptable  reliability  of  the  test’s  part  scores  as  wcU  as  its  disc ninina ting  powers.  An 
individuafly-admrmsteTcd  behavior  test  of  Fngiidi  comprehension  was  developed  u  a  criterion  of 
Er^ah  proficiency.  High  correlation  of  the  English  Proficien-:/  Examination  with  the  behavior  test 
and  with  an  Fnglish  test  used  in  Pre-Ri^t  triin’ng  pve  assurar  ce  that  it  actually  nveasures  language 
comprehension.  Prcdictm  validity  ws»s  found  for  Form  A  .iuough  correlating  the  test  scores  with 
success  in  Pre-Flight  Iraitung. 

42  Tupcs.  E.C.,  Bowks,  J.W.,  4  Torv,  D.V.  Piedictii^  mottvaftoo  fov  flykig  traiittig  ataoi^  mior 
AFROTT  cadets  July  1955.  (AFPTtC  TN  55-H)  (Pw^  503^2-0007)  Students  m  several  uni- 
versilies  were  given  a  buttery  comtstmg  of  j.iiiiudc,  attitude,  and  brograpKical  mformaticn  nteasur«i. 
together  with  AFROTC  profiaency  ntCMures  and  confiiknltal  statements  of  mtention  to  apply  foe 
later  flying  training  These  expeesjed  intentweis  were  then  compared  with  actual  appltcation  few  flij^t 
trauui^.  The  test  battery  and  the  attitude  scores  were  also  correlated  with  rei^tration  for  flyir^ 
tranur^  The  results  of  the  study  indKaied  that  the  aptitude  tests,  btograplucal  information  Korcs, 
and  l  ie  AFROTT  proficierKy  measures  were  not  related  to  appbeatton  for  flt^t  trar-ning,  but  that 
positrw  telafionriupi  existed  between  favotableness  of  military  attitude  and  motivation  for  flying  A 
pcMitive  reiationshtp  existed  between  stated  intention  to  apply  for  flying  after  graduation  and  actual 
application.  Whether  cadets  who  applied  for  flying  trammg  did  so  partlv  because  then  mditary 
attitude  was  favorable,  or  whether  their  military  attitude  was  favorable  as  a  result  of  t*ietr  having 
made  up  their  min^  to  apply  foe  flyir^  training  n  unknown 

43  Tbomdfce.  R.I,.  4  Hugru.  EUauWtk  P.  ideneilkutlM  of  job  tlufe  in  Air  Foree  recruits-  Augwk 
1951  (AFPTRC  TN  55  19)  (Projert  7700.  T»k  7-0»5.  Contract  AF  ,I.R0.»)1>474.  Tcaclwfs  Col- 
lege.  Columbia  UniversitT).  A  pmted  spiesiionnaire  was  developed  to  seJes  t  potential  "Bv -Passed 
•Specialists”  prior  to  the  career-coumrling  interview  Thi  F.ipenencf  Record  has  I  to  items  coveting 
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activities  relating  to  33  Air  Force  Specialty  Code*  (AFSCs).  The  airmen  report  on  a  S-point  Kale  their 
familiarity  with  CMrh  of  the  specific  job  activities  involved  in  the  questions.  Indications  of  experience 
are  mifi^  by  an  Air  Force  Job  Knowledge  Test  (AFJK'l').  Data  from  several  administrations  of  the 
Experience  Record  indicate  that  about  a  third  of  the  men  report  experience  svhkh  justified  giving 
them  an  AFJKT,  and  that  some  40  per  cent  of  those  so  idmtified  will  “pass’*  the  AFJKT  at  the 
'runimum  kvet  required  to  qualify  for  an  AFSC. 

44  Snilli.  R.G..  Jr.  &  Gcagik  D.B.  Qiality  control  proeedarcs  for  monilotng  psychotogical  testing. 
Ai«wt  195S.  (AFPTRC-IN-Sli-21)  (Ftoject  7700,  Task  7700S:  and  Project  7701,  TaA  77032).  This 
report  dcKribei  simple  procedures  which  will  rapidly  detect  dixrepancies  in  tjsl  administration  and 
proceoing.  These  procedures  are  applicationt  to  the  test-monitoring  problem  of  industrial  quality 
control  methods.  The  uk  of  sequential  analyus  erubles  decisions  to  be  made  in  a  more  economical 
fashion  than  by  older  more  convenlicnal  procedures.  After  the  necessary  tables  have  been  prepared, 
the  actual  monitoring  operation  involves  only  a  simple  clerical  routine.  The  procedures  deKribed  arc 
^rplkable  to  any  continuing,  large-scale  testing  program. 

45  Bcritelfy,  Mil.  Coctipanaa  of  si^crvisor,  co-woikcr,  and  adf-ntinfs  of  WAF  job  performance. 
September  19SS.  (AFPTRC-TN-SS-25)  (Project  7705,  Tadr  77113).  This  report  dcKritm  one  phaK 
of  a  study  of  attitudes,  job  satisfaction,  and  job  performance  among  enlisted  WAF  personnel.  A  brief 
job-rating  survey  form  that  includes  8  rttajor  areas  of  jOb  performarwe  was  uMd  for  Klf-ratings  and  for 
ratings  by  ^irpcrvisors  and  cu-vorkets.  Data  were  gathered  at  20  at;  bases  in  7  major  comnunds.  One 
phase  of  the  analysis  compared  (he  average  ratings  uiigncd  by  4  groups:  male  supervisors,  female 
supervisors,  trale  co-worken,  and  female  co-workers.  There  were  no  important  din>;rer«:es  among 
these  4  groups  in  rrtean  ratings  (hey  assigned.  From  the  intercorrelatiotu  among  the  8  itents, 
computed  separately  for  each  set  of  ratirrgs.  homegcncotts  Kales  were  (kvdoped.  The  ratings  by 
tupervison  and  by  co-worken  each  resulted  in  a  sin^e  Kale  of  7  items,  with  the  same  item  dropped 
from  both  Kaks. 

44  Travms,  R.M.W.,  Marroo,  J.E.,  R  Past.  A  J.  Some  coadtIioM  affecting  qttatty .  ct>iBi3fefry ,  and 
pccdsctabiity  of  perfornam  ia  solvtng  complex  proUerai.  September  1955.  (AFPTRC-TN'-S5-27) 
(Project  7703,  T^  77071  and  77073).  This  report  deab  with  differences  among  Air  Force  personnel 
in  (heir  abiity  to  solve  the  complex  admimstrative  problems  (hat  confront  those  in  pttsttiom  of 
leadership.  4  admiiuslrative-type  probletm  were  developed  tn  wluch  trie  quality  of  the  solution  could 
be  reliably  Kored.  Ifc'hen  they  were  first  adraiiastered  without  any  attempt  to  introduce  incentives, 
only  small  relationships  were  observed  between  performance  on  one  problem  and  performance  on 
another.  Cemsistency  and  prcdictabUity  of  pcrformaiwe  were  increaxd  under  conditioru  related  to 
hi^  motivalKm,  but  there  was  evidence  that  the  problems  draw  upon  somewhat  different  abilities.  In 
an  mvestigalion  of  lheconsei.(uences  of  the  fact  that  comfle.x  adminntrrtive  problems  do  not  provide 
immedute  feedback  concerning  the  effcctrveams  of  the  solution  produced,  some  evidence  was  found 
that  (he  quality  of  (be  scduiion  is  likdy  to  be  in  part  a  fuiKfion  of  how  long  the  problem  solver 
perssf.s  vn  seeking  ussprovements  in  his  testaftwr  soiutnsn. 

47  Shaatry,  D.C.  A  Smillk,  R.C.,  Jr.  Aa  evahtaSian  of  (he  b^uage  it's  mpecl  of  the  ba^  (raiding 

pretnua.  NovembH  1955  (AFfTRC  m55^M)  fPveject  7705).  This  study  u  an  evaluation  of  one 
procedure  that  was  used  for  the  remedial  fratn-ng  of  airmen  who  were  m  Categoiy  rV’y>f  the  Armed 
Forces  (Asalifscattoa  Test  ( .AFQD  Thu  I.arsgU3ge  Arts  Program  provided  v  taining  tn  reading,  writing, 
and  spelling,  tamg  mditary  subyect  m^tcr  a»  a  vehK'Je  for  the  language  training  Results  m^hcate  that 
the  tango^e  Arts  Program  was  efitkiise  m  itnprc'vmg  the  degree  of  comprehensiion  of  written 
materi^.  Some  fratr^'es  improved  more  than  odiers,  which  suggests  the  use  of  low  level  Irauung 
pro^atw  as  enterta  for  tests  desrgtsed  to  separate  those  with  a  mentiJ  detc-f  from  those  with  an 
educatsooal  defWif  The  found  here  apply  only  to  a  group  with  a  faaly  wide  range  of  abi'ity 

The  Category  IA'  destgnatwxj  airmen  between  the  10th  and  .W)tii  per\-entde  ion  the  A  Cf 

Orher  research  with  a  k>«er  kvel  grovip  and  with  a  more  esteraive  literao  pnogram  hai  iielded 
negative  results 
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48  Hoht,  H.  &  Thirtieth  D.L.  Attitude  modificatioa  and  anxiety  leduction.  J.  abaonn.  loc. 
PiychoL,  I9SS,  SO.  231-237.  November  t9SS.  (AFPTRr-TN-5S-37)  (Praject  770S,  Talk  771  IS. 
Contfict  33<038)2S726.  Univetiity  of  lUiaoit).  It  was  assumed  (iiat  (he  process  of  attitude  formation 
and  attitude  change,  which  are  of  primary  concern  in  indoctrination  courses,  may  overlap 
considerably  with  the  processes  involved  in  less  complex  hrarning  tasks.  The  major  hypothesis  tested 
was  that  communication  procedures  which  successively  evoke  and  reduce  anxiety  will  produce 
superior  learning  and  itKreased  susceptibility  to  attitude  chan^.  500  newly  inducted  airmen  in  the 
basic  military  training  course  served  as  subjects  in  a  communications  experiment  which  attempted  to 
modify  the  attitudes  of  airmen  with  respect  to  proper  dental  hygiene  practices.  It  was  found  that 
greater  anxiety  reduction  v/as  not  asociated  with  greater  learning,  nor  was  it  associated  with  greater 
rcp<rrtcd  confornutv  to  the  speaker's  recommendations. 

49  Thirtkthwarte,  D.L..  de  Hasu.  H..  A  Kameartzky.  J.  Tb'  effects  of  “diitctive”  and 
“nonditcclive''  conunaiikaliao  procedures  on  Miitudet.  J.  abnorra.  sm.  Psychol.,  I9SS,  SI,  107-113. 
November  19SS.  (AFPTRC-TN-SS-39)  (Project  7705.  Tmk  771  IS;  Contract  AF  33(038)25726. 
Unhenity  of  Uhisob).  The  prinury  purpose  of  'he  present  research  a  »o  discover  more  effective 
(iKthods  of  presenting  cuiiiniunicaticru  in  .he  basic  military  mdoctriiuiion  of  airmen.  Tliis  report 
describes  an  c.xperimcnt  on  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  communkaiioii  oroceuures  in 
modifying  attitudes.  I'uniprehensiun  of  (he  communicator's  intended  conclusion  was  increased  when 
the  speaker  explicitly  rlatcd  the  conclusion,  and  when  the  facts  and  arguments  were  presented  in  a 
well-(k fined  ur^amrational  context.  Supplementary  statements  designed  to  aid  (he  lis'ener  in 
integrating  (he  facts  anJ  argurrtents  presented  by  the  speaker  did  not  increase  the  speaker's 
persuasiveness.  These  findings  indicate  that  better  comprehension  of  the  mam  point  of  a 
cuiiunurdcat  un  Joes  nut  necessiriiy  imply  greater  acceptance  of  (he  speaker's  recommendations. 

50  Bowks.  J.W.  A  Toer,  D  V.  An  atliltidc  survey  of  AFROTC  cndels.  November  19$S.  (AFPTRC- 
TN-55-40)  (Project  7701,  Tank  77040).  The  survey  revealed  tfiat  AFROTC  units  differed 
significantly  in  the  frcqm-ncy  with  which  their  members  stated  an  imention  to  volunteer  for  flying 
tr.’ining.  Differences  appeared  in  the  frequency  with  which  freshrren,  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seiuors  indicated  intention  to  accept  flying  (raining  TIk  data  indicated  (hat  favorable  attitudes 
toward  a  military  career  and  toward  flying  may  tie  organt/cd  quite  early,  perhaps  even  before  the 
cadet  enters  the  AFROTC  program  A  large  prupoition  of  the  cadets  did  not  believe  that  they  could 
pass  the  fligfit  pftysical  examination.  Other  endeiicc  indicated  that  .AFROTC  cadets  can  appraise  their 
pliysicaJ  qualifications  with  considerable  accuracy.  Screening  niethod->  havr  been  adopted  employing 
a  fliglit  pfiysical  and  attitude  measures,  in  addition  to  aptitude  screening  devicei  to  elirmnate  cases 
most  unlikely  to  succeed  in  flying  triimng 

51  Tupeii,  E.C.  Derdopmeol  of  a  (cs(  battery  for  joiat  sekctiMi  of  .AFROTC  a»d  AROTC  cadets. 

November  1955  ( AFPTRC-TN-55-41 )  (Project  7701,  Task  77044).  .A  joint  Air  Force-Army  research 
stud),  designed  to  provide  a  valid  test  battery  of  leadership  ability  suitable  foi  the  K'rcemi^  of 
applicants  for  ROTC  schoL'iships,  was  undertaken.  An  experimental  battery  of  l,t  picdvctor 
instruments  was  admmislered  to  nearly  2.'00  semot  (Claxs  of  AFROTC  anc  AROTC  cadets  at 

6  colleges  and  data  on  '  criletion  measures  (leaiiersliip  abtiilv ,  mditaiy  science  gracics)  were  obtaased 
The  ctoM  validity  of  the  entire  experimental  battery  was  sufftewnth  high  for  the  pmlicUon  of 
leadership  labout  ’5)  so  that  efficient  screening  could  result  .An  u;i»ei^fe-l fombinalion  of  2  tests 
1  .Aerial  Chientatton,  .Senior  ROTC  Penomtel  Invenlotv)  would  be  onh  dighltN  lee  valid  than  tl»e 
entire  experimental  bai'ety  This  would  provide  .s  ihiet  selection  battery  easilv  administered  to 
groups  of  applicants,  and  easili  woced  With  a  itandardiwd  rating  scale  and  10  to  20  aters  per 
subject,  even  untrained  ,  aters  were  able  to  make  ratinp  which,  when  averaged,  had  a  h^o  reliabrlif; 
Ratings  of  leadership  aS!  !s  are  moderatelv  preslictable  from  test  wores 

52  CnMH.,  R  Patricia  A  E  t  Teehwaque  ia  prpbkm-whriug  as  a  prrdktor  of  edueatkea) 

arhk-remewt  J  er^  Pfvehnl  1455,  44,  143  »4  Horrmhtt  1455  (AFPTR'  TN  5546)  iProjeei 
7700,  Tmk  77dl6,  Xisutract  AF  3,h03*)2,i7 '.6.  Task  \,  Urtovvesaty  of  Ittwoe)  The  Balance  Prnbierm 
Test  B  an  attempt  to  measure  tfve  exten'  to  ohich  indmduali  select  and  ittaie  elfective  use  of 
principles  as  vspps-»ed  to  fxtual  infornutusn  in  ptisbiem  s«->j-vtng  6  sets  of  pr.-bierta.  cor.lammg  4 
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prohtcnu  each,  wm  oonttnictcd.  Probletm  could  be  tohcd  etther  through  the  application  of  one 
ganefal  priadpte  applying  to  the  entiie  aet  or  through  the  uae  of  wocaaiive.  dirorete  Crota.  The  BPT 
«at  adinfaiutaitd  to  39  high  achool  aMdoils  for  whom  indkca  of  educational  adueveinent  and  of 
general  aptitude  were  aueilabie.  By  maana  of  conelatiooai  anaiyaa,  the  folowing  condunoni  were 
mched;  (a)  Tboaa  who  took  more  mathemaba  oounca  in  high  a^ool  made  more  use  of  prindpica  in 
the  BfT;  t^  uee  fewer  fiKla,  even  though  the  uae  of  ptiAdpka  appeared  to  require  more  time,  (b) 
Whie  the  uae  of  facta  war  coniidered  the  eacier  method  of  action,  thoae  who  uecd  £ku  were  Im 
Uuly  to  obtain  the  conect  anawer.  (c)  Btrformance  on  the  BPT  ia  a  good  preActor  of  mathematics 
grad^  (d)  Science  teat  eootea  are  poatthely  correlated  with  the  number  of  BPT  ptobleim  correedy 
solu^  They  arc  negativaly  correlated  udth  the  use  of  BPT  facta. 

53  Maaeee,  HJI.  A  rnnpaeaHeu  realiHua  of  two  approachea  to  Jeb  Inaowledgrliit  fonatiuclion.  J. 
appL  Piychal.,  I9S4. 3B.  3B4-3B9.  Keataibrr  IMS.  (AFPTItC  TN-SS^)  (Ptoiact  TTOO,  Tadt  77016; 
Caatiacf  AF  33(03f)2S72d,  Uahenify  of  fllkialB}.  Ai  part  of  a  taA  on  the  dcrelopoient  and 
evahialion  jobknowledge  tots,  2  :eau  for  medianks  were  constructed,  oiw  centered  about 
knowledge  requirementa  for  «wgef"g  in  the  job  and  dtc  other  oriented  toward  experience  that  mi^i 
be  picked  up  edids  performing  it.  When  these  Airplane  and  Engine  MKhanics  testa  were  tried  out  in 
sevtral  aquadront,  testa  foctned  on  experience  were  found  to  ^ve  expetitnetd  mcchanica  an 
admtagB  a«er  inexperienced  ooca.  Tc^  centering  wound  infonnation  failed  to  make  this 
diKfiminitiaH.  Both  kindi  of  tests  gisc  the  fottowing  order  of  merit  for  groups  with  heterogeneous 
experience;  first,  tnachenics  on  the  yob;  next,  mechanic  tiaincci;  and  last,  inductees. 

54  TUnladkwuim,  DX.  A  famenetrlry,  J.  Attitude  ckangt  through  refutation  and  clabofution  of 
ladhwre  rswalwmpraili.  J.  skniirm.  aoe.  PiyclMl..  19SS,  SI,  3-12.  NosceaUrltSS.  (AFPTItC 
TN>S^  (Pkuiaet  770S,  Tmk  771  IS;  Contmet  AF  33(03B)2572i,  fmk  F,  Uumnily  of  IKneia). 
This  atu^  invaatigatee  the  coenpvatm  cffcctmocsa  of  allcrntfhe  comnwmication  procedure  in 
changing  attitudn  of  2  indcpendcut  aatiqdea.  One  coosisted  of  756  bBtlc  airmen  and  400  high  school 
ttudcnlx  Some  of  the  cormnuaicatioiui  explidtiy  refuted  arguments  the  audience  nughi  raise  against 
the  presented  thusii  Other  oomraunkabora  presented  the  same  frets  and  arguments  but  no  explicitly 
r^utatise  statementx  In  additioa,  'he  cxpcrmKnt  crunpared  the  effects  of  elaborating  vs  not 
tiaborating  die  nx^  arguments  of  opposed  members  of  the  audiciKX  Among  the  school 
sludcfUx  (he  effects  of  prcscniir^  'rxplicit  refutations  were  to  (a)  increase  audience  comprehension  of 
the  speaker's  cooducioe,  and  ('e)  elicit  greater  discouniing  (uufavorablc  appraisal)  of  the 
cunununkaiioo.  Rcfuiattvc  and  nonrcht’ stive  procedure  were  cquafly  effective  <n  changing  attitudes. 
Among  the  ainnen,  cxpueil  refutations  increased  neither  tempreheasioa  nor  discounting 
Nunrefutativc  coa<muaicatiao  proccAtres  wen  more  effective.  The  one-sided  commumcaitoia  which 
did  not  claborMc  opposed  srfuraents  tended  to  be  more  cncctive  m  changing  attitudes 

55  Fiuaeh,  Qmbeth  G.  lalsmbtien  awMH^  towsc  wviswni  of  tigidtoy  under  itms  and  nonstnsa 

rendWam  J.  abworwx  sue,  IMS,  Si,  II4-IIS.  December  IMS.  (AFTTKC-TN  SS-59) 

(FMiact  tm.  Tadt  77092).  Itu  study  if  a  coenpenson  of  perfoerunce  under  two  differently 
structured  eenotMoal  cUmatw  7  tests  of  r^dity,  meanirtng  d^ennt  aspects  of  the  variable,  and  a 
test  achievemeni  motrvatioo  were  Bvwi  to  50  male  airmen  under  cfo-tnvolved  conditiom  and  to  50 
uadm  rtlsxcd  condttsoen.  The  results  iadudr  (a)  ego-murdved  cooditiofis  did  no*  nrxxlucr  an  increase 
m  r^id  behavior;  (b)  there  was  no  evidence  nf  a  general  mfcrrcisticm  between  the  vanous  measures  of 
rigidify;  (c)  cgo-urvolwd  cciHhtioM  p:oduced  no  mermie  in  mtemUtton  between  measures  of 
rigHlity.  sod  (d)  achsevement  motivation  did  increme  under  ego-in vulved  condbtsoeu. 

Sd  McOuiRy.  LX.  A  —thud  uf  puimru  anallyda  fur  —gating  typwln^sl  and  diene wsinual 

iiauutiucti-  Pecembae  IMS.  (.iFFTltC-'P4-SS-42)  (fvagKt  77SB.  Taak  77014.  Cuntract  AF 
lJ(B3i)2S724,  Tank  A.  Unherew ry  uf  Wnuad.  This  puper  drwlopa  ae^d  iBustratn  a  — (hesd  of 
ansfyamf  puttcras  of  responses.  ucuUnt)  rnatyta.  which  pe—rts  mterpeetaluMi  of  tSem  as  ladscatrve 
of  $  li— i«d  cumber  of  interred  chrracterotict  ft  postulates  merely  inferred  charactenstscs  wtuch 
may  be  ntber  typolopcal  oe  duwemsoetal  in  nati^  The  fcchnsque  8  apptred  to  Air  Force  mechanics 
for  aotatmf  the  d— ema—  pecutiar  to  vattcwi  categories  of  subyects  and  foe  drtertuutsng  whicit 
dimension  ■  appropriate  foe  the  rvaivutioci  of  such  nerchamc.  Stmdanty  analysts  gives  an  optimal 
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•ohiiion;  each  pattern  of  rcapomei  it  danified  in  that  catefMy  which  maatiiata  the  rektinciai  of  iu 
lopomca  to  tte  caiefory.  The  rclewicc  of  each  teyioat  at  an  index  of  each  inferred  cooitiiict  is 
quanthatmiy  deternaned.  and  the  construett  can  be  deacrilmi  in  tcfrat  of  the  mote  idevaai 
rcifMMiaet. 

57  frfce,  IP.  4  Schda.  MJi.  AppIkaBew  of  hi^Mfaad  caipatattoa  to  factor  analydi  apeiatiet. 
Oaceaibcr  IMS.  (AFTIItCmSS^  (fniKl  7702.  Tadi  770SS;  CbMact  AF  tl(d00^. 
ioaahwaat  Raaaaidi  iMtiMc).  Thia  repori  it  coocemed  with  ptocrana  for  S  diffeftot  methoidt  of 
factor  analyst.  These  ptogratna  are  gen^  aitd  can  be  made  appbeabk  to  any  of  the  vartots  types  of 
jrneral  pwipoae  conputers.  Coding  for  input  into  the  machine  it  the  only  additionat  step  required 
before  probtems  of  this  type  can  be  toKcd  with  much  greawr  accuracy  w  much  Its  lime  thM  by 
other  kinds  of  machine  computalior.  Tbese  2  advaniaget  kad  to  a  third,  that  of  iitcrcatiog  the  range 
of  operatioat  and  dM  Aexibility  alli  wed  the  rctcarch  worker  when  he  must  make  a  deemon  m  to  the 
kind  of  analyst  he  will  enqiloy  for  tpwifK  rcacatth  problemi. 

SS  Fikc.  OF.  k  Schtat,  Hil.  ApylkMios  of  W^-apeed  compntabon  to  tacaa  dscrimiamil 
haaettan  opetmiotm  Dcceaaber  IfSS.  (AFFTtC  mSSdd)  7702, Tmk  770S$;Co«mct  AF 

li(d00)^,  Southumal  Oramirb  bsdtute).  The  use  of  gen^  purpose,  digitd  compuien  inroircs  2 
phases:  (a)  the  prognramtng  phac,  and  (b)  the  coding  and  openlion  pl'^.  Thii  report  cotKetm 
itself  Mih  the  fust  phase  of  t^  ptoMem.  Ordinarily  program  art  general  and  can  be  coded  for  any 
specifK  machine,  to  that  unll  a  spedne  coiiiputer  it  selected  to  accon^trh  the  computalioot, 
specific  codes  sc  not  rery  practi^.  This  report  ptovidca  a  general  method  for  sohing  linear 
dbcritaittanl  fuiKtioo  problem  throt^j^  the  aid  of  any  of  a  variety  of  high-speed  computers.  The 
funning  tim  for  the  computations,  oftcr  programming  and  coding  have  been  accomplish,  it  tuci. 
that  solutions  can  be  obtained  (o'  large  problem  quickly  and  cconomicaly. 

59  French.  Eliiahcfh  Z.  tUbkim  of  an  induict  mtiauie  of  attkude  to  cxprcmid  mitery  attitude. 
Drccmber  1955.  (AfFH1C-TN-55-72,  (P^o^  7704,  Trek  77099).  In  Ihii  rtudy  an  obiectivt  indirect 
measure  of  attitude  wa.t  developed  and  related  to  the  direct  masurc  currently  in  use.  Some 
relationship  was  demotuiralcd  between  the  2  measures  under  conditiom  of  cxpcriracntsl 
sdministratioa.  In  addition  the  indirect  mnmire  yielded  itmilu  distributiom  under  experimental  and 
operational  conditiom  while  the  di:.':t  measure  showed  the  expected  h^hcr  mean  and  smaller 
variance  under  operational  condiiiotu. 

40  lowita,  J.W.  PreKiiiuiwi  analysia  of  Ore  ThuiSoiK  Cobf-Ferm  Domruonce  Test.  November 
1955.  (AFrmC  1*  55-1)  (fM^I  7704,  Tarit  77091).  Development  of  valid  selection  and 
ciaasification  tests  which  tsp  the  tnotivatioo  end  temperamnt  aspects  of  perwnality  hs  proved  to  be 
ofw  of  the  most  difficull  test  comtruetkin  problem.  The  present  report  dmenbes  a  prehminary 
analysts  of  an  expcruncntal  device  dcsi^d  to  masure  motivation  and  tcmperameni  aspects  of 
personality.  The  Thuntooc  Color-Form  Cbrainancc  T«t,  u  admumtered  to  300  autnen,  yielded  2 
types  of  scores  one  score  reflected  a  tendency  oa  the  par*  of  the  mbyccts  to  perceive  moving  colors 
vs  moving  shapes.  Che  other,  a  tendency  to  sec  apparent  movement  as  cither  upward  or  downuard 
Analysis  mdicaied  that  color  vs  form  scores  were  markedly  affected  by  sealing  powtMm  and  that 
test-retest  rdtabiltly  vras  The  verticat  movement  score  was  more  rtable  and  leva  affected  by  the 
posjtior  from  which  tlw  subject  viewed  the  test  material  A.  such,  if  s  more  amenable  to 
groetp-almiai^cred  mvestigstion  and  may  warrant  further  study 

41  French.  Bitahtth  C.  A  ErswU.  R.K.  The  ndation  between  awlhaeilatinniBn  and  acceptaraen 'cf 

wmtarr  idrotoBT  I  FSes.,  1955.  24.  Iil-191  Fchrwwy  1954.  (AFFTHC-TN  54^>4)  7704. 

fade  T70M).  Thn  study  b  concerned  widi  cvatuaiing  2  scabs  and  other  psycholopcai  matenai  »s 

ftM  asnsut^  the  acceptance  of  nditary  ideology  under  varying  ctmdstiocB  The  Califomm 
F  .kak.  some  additioAal  items  of  the  lariie  kind,  a  Uditary  Ideolog)  Scale,  and  a  question  about  Au 
Fi'ic-!  career  intentions  arete  administere«f  to  184  basK  aumen  at  the  be^nrtt^  of  trauuag  and  again 
6  iwecks  Uter  Waif  the  aibtacts  signed  ihctr  '^sers  and  half  answered  aaonymoudy  The  hypottiesls 
that  F-Scak  responses  arouid  he  related  to  acceptance  of  mditary  ideology  wai  confirmed  The 
reiacionditp  was  greatei  aker.  >inly  F  Scale  rterra  'calmg  anth  attitudes  toarard  juthonty. 
consent torwitsm  and  ''Hatd-headednesi~  arete  used.  F  kair  responses  anrte  unchanged  by  military 
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mining.  Tlw  cuDibinsbon  of  tipneA  conditiom  and  pfcawns  of  the  Tint  week  of  iraining  ptoduced 
hifhcr  F-Scak  tana  Hum  iHe  other  conditiom.  The  major  ftadinp  were  dupticaled  wi  th  in  Officer 
Camhdate  Schooi  population. 

d2  Fmmek.  Ffiiaheik  G.  Same  dmnctctMtics  nf  achkeemeni  mothwdom.  J.  exp.  hfchoL.  1955, 
St.  2i2>Z34  FetaHO  (AFTTRC -TN-Sd.}?)  7704.  77101).  Thit  rrport  nt»estt 

that  typical  lew!  of  achievement  motivation  it  a  tignificani  variable  affecting  the  degee  to  which  a 
deitred  level  of  motivation  can  be  aroused  by  introducing  appropriate  cues  into  the  ituatioe;  that 
ihH  rtaultMt  motivatioo  can  be  independently  meaiurcd:  and  that  it  it  related  to  pet  fomiance.  The 
findingt  tuggeat  that  an  independent  meature  of  motivation  and  a  knowledge  of  ttvc  cbaractetitiict  of 
the  tiimuiut  situation  art  both  enential  for  preiheting  performance.  It  it  pcsaiblc.  to  some  extent,  to 
identify  in  advance  which  indmduais  are  more  likdy  to  increase  output  under  varyinf  sets  of  iiirnahs 
eonditiont. 

«3  Zacemia.  MA..  Daiey,  I  T..  Tupet,  £.C.,  ct  al.  Develop—  nt  of  an  inictvtew  procedure  for 
USAF  officer  applkaala  Febmaty  1954.  (AFrTECTbl-S443)  (Frojecl  7701.  Tadi  77022).  An 
interview  proce<hirc  and  tepotl  form  were  developed  tuitabte  tor  all  Air  Force  officer  procurement 
programi  wherein  selection  is  bused  upon  the  fUtdingi  of  a:i  interview  board.  The  procedure  is 
suitable  for  3-mao  boar<h  with  little  prior  traimr^  and  is  designed  to  furnish  a  reliable  atunatc  of 
onket  potential  but  not  o(  technical  profkieocy  or  any  other  area  wluch  is  belter  measured  by  test 
material  or  evaluetioo  tepurit  of  past  perfottrtaocc  3  tryouts.  2  ustng  cadets  in  (he  AFROTC  training 
program  as  interviewees  and  the  third  uung  applicants  for  pilot  training,  were  useftd  in  revising  the 
preiifflinary  procedure  arxl  ptovtdu^  cslimatra  of  the  reliability  and  validity  of  Kores  y  ielded  by  the 
procedure.  The  interview  procedure  yielded  fairly  reliable  ev^u^iom.  but  (hey  were  only  slightly 
rcialed  to  fradership  abdity.  On  (he  basis  of  time  findings  it  is  dear  that:  (a)  the  mtervH  will  not  be 
useful  in  procurement  prograrm  where  other  kinds  of  measures  of  oiTiccr  lemlef  hip  potential  are 
available,  ai'  1  (b)  it  should  med  only  m  a  screening  instrument  to  diminate  the  srsall  percentage  of 
applicants  obvioudy  tacking  officer  leadership  poteutial. 

44  Fr—ch.  Ehxabcth  G.  Dewdopawut  of  a  mcaaure  of  complex  mottvatioa.  April  1959.  (AFfTRC- 

TW-54-4i)  (fropict  77C4.  Taah  77101).  The  report  describes  the  development  of  an  uidependent 
meawrc  of  complex  raotivatiom  for  use  in  sturhes  of  the  role  of  such  motivations  m  performance. 
From  a  tnal  admintstratkw  of  50  verba'  stimulus  items,  which  permitted  but  did  not  rci^tre 
achtcvemenl  and  affiiiatioa  respomes  iwo  parallel  lO-iiem  forrrs  of  the  test  were  coruifucted. 
Scoring  categories  were  developed  and  refined  until  satisfactory  tnler-rater  agreement  was  rex'hed. 
Seizes  on  early  forms  of  the  test  were  correlated  with  questtocnatre  items  peitatnmg  to  behavtor 
considered  dependent  in  part  on  the  motrwn  studied.  Fyesented  to  PreHight  cadets  as  a  Test  of 
Iisifhl.  the  test  elicited  achievet  teat  and  affiliatioo  orieoted  resporoes  fur  which  a  reliable  scoring 
system  was  developed.  While  motivation  scores  on  ptehmusary  fiirtm  weie  cncorrelated  with 
observers'  ym^raents  of  motivation  and  goal  attainment,  the  n>d|piients  of  both  motives  correlated 
(.S2)  With  observed  goal  altaiitmenl.  Test  of  Instghl  icoewi  showed  low  (  .19)  but  conisteni  and 
sgnificanl  correlations  with  seatimeat  and  ipmtioniuuir  responses  pertainiflg  to  achrewment  and 
affiliation. 

95  19aedi.  3.E.  Syvteamik  nkaeniatitts  of  iustructoe  hehavioe  Wa>'  195u  I  AFfTKT  TN-5U-52) 

(ibajeef  79W.  Tmk  T724.1)  From  obiervatksa  in  fectmarai  school  ciaisroom  utuatiorts,  .5  short  check 
listi  were  .enstructed.  Tsese  forms  were  destgned  fo  facihtafe  the  obsetvmg  of  imfructor  verbal 
hehavaot.  mstruefor  nonverbal  hfhaviot.  and  ifudmf  Sefaavvor  .After  estensrve  fnout,  55  iteina  were 
retained  where  (a)  2  or  .?  airman  observers  agreed  on  trie  frevpieiwy  of  occurence  of  the  behanot,  and 
(b)  vdsere  an  ustructor'i  behaWor  tended  to  be  corsmtent  over  time  5  senior  »rman  observen  med 
the  hits  n;  cooducting  half  how  obwervatiocis  of  I  2D  bvdraidics  tmiructocs  5  enfena,  studen'  gams, 
student  rafmgs.  and  Hiperviaur  rafit^.  were  correla'ed  with  each  of  the  55  mstructoe  and  nudent 
hehaWor  itemi  to  (tnd  which  items  best  predarted  each  erstenon  Certata  itudent  hehavlori  were 
related  to  itwdent  achievement,  certain  uwtroctrw  items  were  related  to  uipentwes*  rafmgs 

Items  on  the  Imfruetoe  Vrtbwl  Ikhavior,  laatruirtoc  Son- Verbal  Sehavior.  aad  .5tt»deat  Behavine 
check  Ulfs  were  not  ugn.Vansh  related  to  o<»e  ancTher  Student  Jearwag  of  subject  natter  'va* 
pre.hcted  Krtter  ftom  ttudent  hehaitor,  apeciatJs  laatferttne  befcavvor,  fban  from  laafracfor  behavvor 
tn  the  classroom 


M  HnuBM.  HJ.  A  Monk,  J.E.  TW  mMm  wtcfc—ic  letfkig  fioptm  ia  At  apanttMii 
cpouMaA  Mar  1^  (AFmtCTN-S«-S3)  (rMftct  79S0,  Tak  JfS»%  A  medMd  for  deitnMiMng 
whtft  uaifttag  is  necdtd,  and  who  tieedt  ifttnifl^  was  constdetad  csaat  .lial  in  pRmdng  ia'^naattoa 
for  pUnniO(g  a  tnuuiig  pro^rafl'.  Diacaotlk  testing  inslnitaaoc  answer  this  pofiMea.  The  patpoae  of 
ihs  report  u  to  describe  the  drvetopmtoi  and  use  of  some  of  ihcK  insti  aments,  niocaplat  gat^iC  the 
development  of  a  diagnostic  inttrumeut  were:  (a)  Tests  must  tencci  «.'sy-<o4ay  job  duties  rather  than 
brood  general  princ^es.  (b)  Seperaie  Aagnostic  scores  that  tefkct  logKratty  di^reta  arem  of  the  )ob 
mutt  be  provided,  (c)  Broad  cover^e  of  duties  it  required  to  that  a  miximutu  of  infommion  can  be 
given,  (d)  Standards  of  performance  must  be  provided,  (c)  A  tim|ik  ‘.xocedure  for  interpreting  test 
scores  h  necessary.  Bos^  on  experience  with  interview-type  examinaiiom  adiwntstered  by  tu^dy 
skilled  mechartics,  2  sets  of  ob^tve,  midtipie-choirr  examirulioos  were  developed,  the  Written 
hvahiaiions  of  Mechanics'  ftuTKiency  (WEMfs)  and  Ttaitting  Needs  Tests  (TKTs). 

67  Morsh.  I.E.  A  Schmid,  J.,  Jr.  Supervisory  judgmrar  ts  a  criterion  of  aitman  pctformancc.  May 
19S4  (AfFTBC-TN-Sd-Sd)  (Preyed  75^,  Tadi  7950S).  The  purpose  of  the  present  investigatioa  was 
to  sec  to  what  extent  supervisors’  ability  to  cstirrsatc  their  airman  sc  borrfautes'  job  ktsowlcdfc  is 
related  to  supervison’  own  )ob  krtowtcdfc.  rank,  education,  and  attit>  Jc.  Supervtsors’  atlitstde  toward 
the  Air  Force  was  dctermictcd  by  a  questioaisairc  cooqsleted  by  supervisors  in  4  career  Qcidb. 
.Airmen's  aftitud:  toward  ihctr  supervisors  was  obtained  from  pertirsent  items  of  a  Job  Saliafsction 
Inventory.  Supenisots  aitd  the  men  they  supervised  completed  the  Training  Needs  Test  for  their 
specialty  to  measure  (heir  proftciettcy  on  jobs  of  ..ic  career  ladder.  A  "lemetKy  of  tiling”  score  was 
obtaiittd  for  each  supervisor  by  subtractu^  scutes  hss  airmen  obtained  in  each  test  from  the  scdcs  as 
estimated  by  Che  supervisor.  Results  showed  that:  supervisors’  estimates  of  airmet's  lest  scores  speed 
to  some  extent  with  KOtes  airmen  received,  supervisors  were  nsote  lenient  w.th  men  they  knew 
longer,  the  higher  the  supervisors’  rarsk  the  mote  severe  they  were  in  rating  the  job  krsewtedge  of  their 
nsen.  supervisors’  accurac>  ol  rating  iitcrcascs  with  theu  knowtedge  of  the  job;  supctviaciis’  job 
knowledge  ts  related  to  their  olucafioo  and  to  their  rank;  and  supervisors’  altitude  toward  the  Ait 
Force  becomes  more  favorable  with  increase  in  rank. 

66  NoIm.  C.Y..  RaAff,  F.R.,  A  Rkhry,  H.W.  The  Airwen’s  Proficiency  School:  An  approuch  to 

the  probhm  of  aApratioa  and  motivaliM  in  the  Air  Force.  May  1956.  (AFPTBC-TN-Sb-ST)  (Project 

7950,  Tadi  79S07).  This  report  deals  with  some  effects  of  traming  destgsied  to  adapt  aivd  motivate 
aumen  personnel,  j  altitude  scales  and  a  statement  of  teenlistmer.t  intent  were  admmsteted  to  695 
airmen  m  13  classes  before  and  after  (raining  in  the  Airmen’s  Profictency  School.  Changes  m 
attitudes,  class  ditTerences,  and  stgmrtcant  interx'lsorts  were  asscsed  by  analysa  of  variance 
techniques  Attitudes  of  the  airmen  toward  the  kKooI  and  its  goab  were  geuerafly  favorable 
.Althou]^  results  were  not  alwavs  consistent  between  ciases,  smafi  but  statatscady  sigiuncant  gatm 
were  shown  on  the  scales  measuring  .\ir  Force  ideology  and  feehnp  of  security  in  the  Ah  Force 
Hypoltiesued  cha'iges  in  attitudes  toward  NCCk  and  reenhstment  were  not  demorutrated 

69  Hagen,  EUiabcth  P.  A  ThorndAe,  R  L.  Folow-s^  study  of  Air  Force  cxamMcca.  May  195d. 

(AFPTItC  TN  56-5S)  (Pveyret  TaA  TTOjS;  Cosrtract  AF  3h036>l>474.  Teachem  CoBtp. 

Colwabia  Usuvetsify)  Records  of  Air  Fotce  apTitude  test  scores  hawr  been  accumulating  for  a^'rew 
training  i^plwants  smee  1^2  If  it  ts  practKabfe  to  obtain  mfortnat»m  shoot  ctriliaa  careers  of  large 
occupational  groiaps  of  former  aircrew  applKants.  it  then  becomes  possible  to  determcne  the  ptecnaor 
and  stability  of  long-range  predactaon  from  aircrew  dasaifWataon  tests  .Starring  wrth  ’^-vear-okJ  lesltng 
records  of  150;)  applscants.  crvsUan  addresses  were  located  for  Cutest tisaaaires  were  retuitsed  by 
65^  of  them,  or  oier  5iy'4  of  the  ortgusal  rcwlets  Reported  crvslian  oecupatsom  were  ds'r^boted 
among  !  54  yob  catepsrses,  but  ody  25  categoetes  ha>l  as  naans  as  ID  tc|nftmg  Piofiies  of  test  score 
averages  for  the  btger  groups  ladKate  that  m  a  fufiwrale  ssrtey  the  apTiCude  tests  Aow 

dm'rinwnatsora  both  hetweea  occupatsom  and  between  the  n»>it  and  least  taccessfal  gP'^wpt  wtthiB 
■x  . 'jpatsons  Feasibiltt'  of  a  large  scale  survey  has  '  rea  detiujnatt*  ed  Thu  report  {uovides 
an'  'raatroc  f.:e  determtoiing  uae.  design,  and  technaques  of  such  a  surves 


70  Hausman,  H.J.  &  Goldberg,  S.C.  Nontechnical  factors  in  the  job  performance  of  aircraft 
mechanics:  Study  II.  May  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-S6-S9)  (Project  7950,  Task  79507).  Tliis  study  is  an 
attempt  to  define  with  more  precision  some  of  the  content  in  self  and  supervisors’  ratings  by  looking 
beyond  general  factors.  Supervisor  ratings  were  secured  from  20  crew  chie>s  and  self-ratings  from  85 
mechanics.  Assistant  crew  chiefs  completed  boih  rating  forms.  From  factor  analysis  of  the  ratings,  5 
relatively  independent  dimensions  of  self-rated  attitudes  toward  the  job  were  identified,  but  no 
general  factor  of  “morale”  was  found.  The  supervisors’  ratings  of  mechanics  showed  a  bifactor 
structure.  Each  item  rated  by  a  supervisor  contained  a  large  component  of  hJo  and  an  appreciable 
component  of  a  major  trait  apparently  related  to  the  verbal  content  of  the  item.  The  element  of 
friction  vs  smoothness  in  his  relations  with  a  subordinate  seemed  to  affect  the  supervisor’s  ratings  for 
that  subordinate  on  all  traits,  thus  accounting  for  the  halo  effect.  4  factors  in  addition  to  the  general 
factor  were  identified.  Composite  trait  scores  from  supervisors’  ratings  were  highly  intercorrelated, 
but  an  underlying  “things  vs  people”  structure  explained  the  relationship  cf  rated  traits,  with  a 
work-oriented  traits  cluster  distinguished  from  a  social  elements  cluster. 

71  McReynolds,  Jane.  Development  of  motivation  keys  for  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
Forms  3  and  4.  May  1956.  (  AFPTRC-TN-56-60)  (Project  7700,  Task  77000).  Special  scoring  keys  for 
the  Armed  Forces  Quahfication  Test  (AFQT)  were  required  to  assist  in  detecting  those  men  who 
might  be  deliberately  failing  the  mental  qualification  test  to  avoid  military  service.  2  keys  were 
developed  for  AFQT  Forms  3  and  4.  Key  I  was  based  on  a  comparison  of  tlie  responses  made  by  a 
group  of  marginal-ability  airmen  who  were  trying  to  pass  the  test  with  those  made  by  a  group  of 
Category  I,  II,  and  III  airmen  who  had  been  instructed  to  fail  the  test.  Key  II  was  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  marginal  group  with  a  group  of  Category  IV  men  who  were  told  to  fail  the  test. 
Incorrect  responses  fa/ored  by  the  intentional  failures  were  keyed.  2  indepenaent  samples,  one  of 
failing  applicants  and  one  of  basic  airmen  were  used  for  cross  validation  of  the  keys.  On  the  basis  of 
correlational  analysis.  Key  I  was  preferred  for  both  AFQT-3  and  AFQT4.  Only  17%  of  the 
intentional  failures  for  AFQT-3  fell  in  a  doubtful  classification  and  22%  for  AFOT-4.  It  was  less 
effective  for  the  Examining  Station  sample,  as  48%  for  AFQT-3  and  54%  for  AFQT-4  were  in  the 
doubtful  classification. 

72  Davis,  F.B.  The  construction  of  spati<(l  orientation  items  by  means  of  a  cyclorama.  June  1956. 
(AFPTRC-TN-56-61)  (Project  7701,  Ta.sk  77046;  Contract  AF  18(600)388,  Test  Research  Service) 
An  accurate  technique  was  required  for  simulating  aerial  photographs  in  constructing  new  forms  of  a  i 
aircrew  selection  test  A  cyclorama  was  designed  and  constructed  to  represent  the  visual  field  of  ai 
observer  in  a  Piper  Cub  at  an  altitude  of  250  feet.  Key  points  and  lines  in  the  terrain  were  projected 
on  the  walls  of  a  cyclorama  to  guide  the  artist  in  making  the  perspective  drawing.  A  special  camera 
mount,  scaled  for  precise  angular  adjustment,  provided  for  rotary  motion  in  3  dimensions  about  the 
fixed  point  of  the  observer.  2  spatial  orientation  tests  were  constnreted  from  cyclorama  photogra  phs. 
Statistical  analysis  shows  that  die  new  teats  measure  in  large  part  the  same  functioiis  as  the  pre\ioU3 
test,  but  that  they  are  more  closely  related  to  each  other  than  to  the  old  test.  In  developing  personnel 
tests  that  require  aerial  views  of  terrain,  photographing  within  a  cyclorama  is  a  practical  comproriise 
between  direct  photography  and  independent  drawing. 

73  Norris,  R.C.  Development  of  an  efficient  set  of  dimensions  for  description  of  Air  Force 
Ground-Crew  jobs:  Part  I.  Rating  dimensions.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-.^6-6?)  (Project  77C0,  Task 
17000;  Contract  AF  33(038)13474,  Teachers  Ceflege,  Columbia  University).  To  identify  the 
significant  independent  dimensions  of  Air  Force  enlisted  jobs,  150  jobs  were  rated  by  4  professional 
psychologists  with  respect  to  170  attributes.  A  set  of  130  attributes  were  chosen  as  meeting  :ninimum 
standards  for  importance  and  reliability  of  rating.  The  intercorrelation  matrix  was  factor  analyzed  by 
Thurstone’s  “diagonal”  method  to  identify  the  common  dimensions.  Traits  which  were  quite  reliable 
but  independent  of  the  common  dimensions  were  identified  by  multiple  correlation  techniques.  1 1 
common  factors  and  7  additional  attributes  made  a  set  of  18  dimensions  which  provide  a  framework 
for  describing  the  requirements  of  Air  Force  enlisted  jobs. 


74  Thistlethwaite,  D.L.,  Kamenetzky,  J.,  &  Sc  iinidt,  H.  Factois  influencing  attitude  change 
through  refutative  communicatiokis.  Speed  Monogr.,  1956,  23,  No.  1, 14-25.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC- 
TN-56-64)  (Project  7705,  Task  7  7115;  Contract  AF  33(038)25726,  University  of  Illinois).  The  focus 
in  these  studies  was  the  immediate  reactions  of  the  audience  (college  men)  to  tape-recorded  speeches 
as  revealed  by  a  program  analyzer.  In  the  first  study,  2  variables  were  studied:  (a)  explicitly  refutative 
vs  implicitly  refutative  communications;  and  (b)  1 -sided  vs  2-sided  communications.  In  the  second 
study,  the  variables  uere:  (a)  climax  vs  anticlimax  order  of  presentation  of  explicit  refutations;  and 
(b)  use  of  second-person  vs  use  of  third-person  grammar  in  describing  the  source  of  the  counter¬ 
arguments  refuted.  Questionnaires  were  administered  to  determine  opinions  on  relevant  topics  and 
tendency  to  discount  the  communication.  In  the  first  study,  2-sided  presentations  of  refutations 
tended  to  arouse  antagonism.  While  tlie  communications  as  a  whole  proved  persuasive,  there  were  no 
differences  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  different  types  of  communications  in  changing  the  opinions  of 
opposed  subjects. 

75  DuBois,  P.H.,  Loevinger,  Jane,  &  Smith,  T.L.,  Jr.  Evaluation  of  methods  of  keying  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  for  prediction  of  external  criteria.  With  Appendix  by  Tucker,  L.R.,  DuBok,  P.H.,  & 
Smith,  T.L  ,  Jr.  ^ring  item  punched  cards  by  selector  networks.  June  1956.  (AFPTKC-TO-S6-65) 
(Project  7702,  Task  77062;  Contract  AF  18(600)370,  Washington  Uiuveisty).  The  4  objectives  were: 
to  develop  tests  by  4  methods,  of  empirical  selection  from  a  pool  of  heterogeneous  items;  to  develop 
tests  by  homogeneous  clustering  of  the  same  pool  of  items;  to  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  tests 
in  predicting  an  external  criterion;  and  to  devise  computing  techniques  for  handling  large  masses  of 
item  data  by  means  of  punched  cards.  All  the  experimental  keys  were  developed  on  one  sample  of 
1000  aifcrew  cadets  and  cross  validated  on  the  second  sample.  All  4  methods  of  empirical  keying 
yielded  about  the  same  cross  validiiies.  Hence  the  simplest  procedure,  selection  by  highest  correlation 
or  covariance  with  the  criterion,  can  be  used.  Validity  of  the  tests  constructed  by  these  methods  did 
not  differ  from  the  multiirfe  correlation  estimated  from  the  4  homogeneous  keys.  The  machine 
procedures  developed  for  analysis  and  scoring  of  items  by  selector  networks  double  the  item  capacity 
of  the  IBM  punched  card. 

76  Mason,  H.M.  A  further  study  of  experience-centered  and  requirement&«entered  tests  of  job 
knowledge.  J.  appl.  Psychol.,  1956,  40,  14-16.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-S6-66)  (Project  7700,  Task 
77016;  Contract  AF  33(038)25726,  University  of  Illinois).  A  previous  study  investigated  the  relative 
merits  of  2  approaches  to  constructing  items  that  test  knowledge  gained  through  experience  as  an 
aircraft  and  engine  mechanic.  This  study  is  a  repetition  of  the  first  investigation  in  another  setting.  2 
experience-centered  and  3  requirements-centered  tests  were  developed  from  statements  of  technical 
knowledge  requirements.  Test  validities  were  determined  by  comparing  test  means  for  mechanics 
from  3  levels;  apprentice,  senior  mechanic,  and  supervisor-technician.  Analysis  of  variance  was  used  to 
determine  the  significance  of  relationships  between  test  means  and  skill  levels.  5  tests  were 
significantly  related  to  the  criterion  of  level  of  job  skill.  One  of  the  experience-centered  tests, 
Maintenance  Pacts,  had  the  liighest  validity.  Observed  differences  favored  the  other  experience- 
centered  test  over  the  requirements-centered  tests.  Results  are  in  agreement  with  those  of  the 
previous  study.  Experience-centered  job  knowledge  tests  for  aircraft  and  engine  mechanics  have 
greater  validity  than  requirements-centered  tests  when  the  criteria  are  job  skill  levels. 

77  Berkeley,  M.H.  &  Broka'v  L.D.  Stability  of  WAF  attitudes  as  measured  by  WAF  attitude  survey 
B&CE501GX.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-56-72)  (Project  7705,  Task  77113).  To  determine 
differences  in  WAF  attitudes  at  2  stages  of  Air  Force  service,  a  questionnaire  survey  was  administered 
to  196  WAF  in  basic  training  and  readministered  to  the  same  WAF  as  permanent  party  on  several  Air 
Force  bases  at  a  later  date.  The  survey  provides  16  scales  which  cover  the  following  areas:  motives  for 
joining  the  Air  Force,  civilian  and  military  attitudes  toward  WAF,  personal  status,  reenlistment 
intentions,  adequacy  of  training,  housing,  recreation,  superior-subordinate  relationships,  and  inter¬ 
personal  relations.  Significant  shifts  in  attitude  were  found  from  the  basic  training  to  the  on-the-job 
situations.  The  permanent  party  WAF  is  more  concerned  with  the  working  and  living  aspects  cf  the 
situation  than  she  is  with  its  strictly  military  components.  She  accepts  the  arbitrary  structure  of 
military  authority  and  is  not  too  distressed  by  the  barracks  life.  She  is  less  happy  about  her  work 
situation,  her  job  and  the  training  she  got  for  that  job,  and  her  educational  and  recreational 
opportunities. 
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78  Monh,  J.E.  Developmeiit  of  the  Written  Evaluation  of  Mechanics’  Proficiency  (WEMP)  memuie 
for  B-SO  aircraft.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC  TN-S6-75)  (Project  795C,  Task  79500;  Contract  AF 
18(600)82,  Personnel  Research  Listitute,  Western  Reserve  University).  It  was  necessary  to  develop  a 
measure  for  decermining  which  B-50  mechanics  need  training  and  to  ide  ntify  those  job  areas  in  which 
a  mechanic  most  needs  draining.  For  each  WEMP,  a  test  outline  was  set  up,  subject  matter  experts 
were  selected  and  trained,  items  were  constructed,  ard  experimental  forms  were  tried  out.  From  item 
analyses  of  difficult./  and  discrimination,  a  tinal  form  was  constructed.  From  administration  to 
appropriate  groups  of  airmen,  reliabilities,  validities,  and  conversion  tables  were  determined. 
Reliability  of  diagnostic  areas  ranged  from  .48  to  .86,  with  the  median  reliability  of  differences  .38. 
Area  validities  for  supervisor  ratings  averaged  around  .35,  and  for  mechanics’  miiitary  grades  around 
.60.  Use  of  the  test  as  a  diagnostic  measure  to  provide  information  for  planning  on-the-job  training  of 
B-SO  mechanics  appears  warranted. 

79  Bryant,  N.D.  A  factor  analysis  of  the  Report  of  Officer  Effectiveness  (Form  77 A).  June  1956. 
(AFPTRC-TN-56-77}  (Project  7701 ,  Task  77042).  This  .eport  presents  an  analysis  of  officer  ratings 
on  a  detailed  check  list  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  ratings  differentiate  activity  areas.  Tlie 
54*item  Air  Force  Form  77 A  was  completed  by  2  superiors  for  (sach  of  41 1  male  OCS  graduaes  at 
the  end  of  6  months  on-the-job  training  in  a  basic  mibtary  trainm  g  squadron.  The  2  ratings  on  the  54 
variables  were  pooled  and  intercorrelated.  Factors  were  extracted  by  the  centroid  method.  Graphic 
rotation  to  simple  structure  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  multiple-group  solution  gave  the  basis  for 
inrening  dimensions  of  the  rating  form.  A  general  factor  accounteil  for  most  of  the  correlation  among 
the  54  items.  5  group  factors  were  tentatively  defined  by  the  relationships  among  separate  clusters  of 
the  check  list  items  interpreted  as:  1,  conforming  to  the  prescribed  role  of  the  responsible  officer;  II, 
proficiency  in  intellectual  tasks;  Hi,  getting  along  with  peofle;  F/,  proficiency  in  supervising 
personnel;  and  V,  facility  in  communication.  These  concepts  of  aspects  of  an  officer’s  job  seem  at 
least  as  defensible  as  the  a  priori  categories  of  Form  77A. 

80  Richey,  H.W.  &  Ratliff,  F.R.  The  prestige  of  Air  Force  c  areer  fields.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC- 
TN-5b-78)  (Inject  7950,  Task  79505).  It  was  hypothesized  (a)  that  prestige  values  are  attached  to 
Air  Force  career  fields  and  that  a  career  field  prestige  liierarchy  can  be  reliably  established,  and  (b) 
that  the  rank  order  of  career  fields  on  prestige  by  airman,  NCO,  and  officer  judges  will  be  similar.  3 
groups  (50  airmen,  48  NCOs,  and  50  company  grade  officers)  rated  38  career  fields  on  prestige. 
Reliabilities  of  the  ratings  were  determined.  Career  field  pre;age  rankings  established  by  the  3  groups 
of  raters  were  intercorrelated  to  compare  agreement  among  the  ratei  groups.  Agreement  was  almost 
complete  among  the  3  groups  regarding  the  prestige  order  of  38  career  fields.  Career  fields  with  titles 
and  duties  implying  professional  and  semi-professional  status  received  the  lughest  ratings.  Inter¬ 
mediate  ratings  were  given  career  fields  engaged  in  skilled,  clerical,  and  distribution  functions.  Those 
career  fields  concerned  with  semi-skiTed  and  unskilled  services  stood  low  on  prestige. 

81  Mitra,  S.K.  &  Fiske,  D.W.  Intra-individual  variability  as  related  to  test  score  and  item.  Educ. 
psycbol.  Measmt,  1956,  16,  3-12.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-56-80)  (Project  7704,  Task  77090; 
Contract  AF  18(600)601,  University  of  Chicago).  This  papei  is  concerned  wth  the  difference 
between  the  2  responses  of  an  individual  to  the  same  test  item  at  2  points  in  time.  An  interests 
questionnaire  and  a  self-rating  adjective  check  ‘ist  were  administered  to  1 18  aircrew  cadets  twice  with 
a  10-week  interval.  Roth  tests  had  a  test-retest  reliability  of  at  least  .70.  Variability  scores  and 
reliabilities  (K-R  20)  were  computed  for  both  lest  scores  and  item  responses.  For  a  set  of  relatively 
homogeneous  items,  there  were  reliable  individual  differences  in  variability.  For  a  group  of  persons, 
the  mor  e  homogeneous  their  responses  to  an  item,  the  less  variability  for  that  item.  For  a  set  of  items, 
the  total  test  score  was  related  to  response  variability;  individuals  with  low  scores  tended  to  have  high 
response  variabilities,  those  with  high  scores  tended  to  give  the  same  response  on  both  testings.  The 
finding  that  some  of  a  test’s  error  variance  is  correlated  with  its  reliable  variance  indicates  that  the 
usual  estimates  of  a  test’s  reliability  need  modification.  The  n  lationship  between  variability  scores 
and  scores  on  the  inventories  suggests  that  response  variability  is  a  measureable  personality  trait  that 
may  have  significance  for  personnel  selection  and  classification. 
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82  Osterweil,  J.  &  Fiske,  D.W.  Intra-individual  variability  in  sentence  completion  responses.  J. 
abnorm.  soc.  Psychol.,  19S6,  52,  195-199.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC-’rN-56-”l)  (Project  7704,  Task 
77090;  Contract  AF  1^600)601,  The  University  of  Chicago).  This  study  investigated  the  nature  and 
amount  of  response  changes  on  a  projective  test  where  responses  are  free  rather  than  multiple  choice; 
and  explored  relationships  between  variability  and  certain  stimulus  characteristics.  Tne  same  test  was 
given  on  2  occasions  to  4  groups  (93  subjects)  of  college  students.  2  Normal  ;5roups  were  given 
instructions  wbich  suggested  that  the  study  conc'  rned  group  attitudes.  The  Good  Adjustment  group 
was  instructed  to  create  a  favorable  impression,  the  Bad  Adjustment  group  an  unfavorable  impression. 
Judges  classified  responses  into  sets  of  similar  or  equivalent  completions;  and  into  Popular,  Conunon, 
and  Unique  responses.  Judges  then  clasidfied  the  second  response  as  similar  to  or  different  from  the 
first  response.  Content  of  the  majority  of  responses  changed  on  retest.  Unique  responses  were 
changed  more  frequently  than  Common  or  Popular  responses,  and  persons  who  gave  many  unique 
responses  had  higher  change  scores  than  persons  who  gave  few  unique  responses.  These  findings  were 
true  for  all  groups. 

83  Staudohar,  F.T.  &  Smith,  R.G.,  Jr.  The  contribution  of  lecture  supplements  to  the  effectiveness 
of  an  attitudinal  film.  J.  appl.  PSychoL,  1956, 40, 109-111.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC-irN-56-82)  (Project 
/705).  To  determine  the  effect  of  brief  lecture  supplements  on  expressed  attitudes  toward  discipline, 
3  lectures  were  developed  for  use  with  the  commercial  motion  picture  Twelve  O’Chek  High.  All 
stressed  scenes  in  the  film  thought  likely  to  produce  favorable  attitudes  toward  discipline  in  military 
service.  4  groups  of  basic  airmen  served  as  subjects.  One  group  was  lectured  prior  to  viewing  the  film; 
the  second  was  lectured  after  the  film;  the  third  was  given  both  an  introduction  and  review;  and  the 
fourth  was  the  control  group  which  received  no  lecture.  Attitudes  toward  discipline  were  measured 
by  a  brief  questionnaire.  Analysis  of  s-ariance  and  differences  between  mean  scores  of  the  control  and 
experimental  groups  showed  that  ainr»fln  who  heard  one  of  the  lectures  with  the  film  expressed  more 
favorable  ooinions  concerning  military  discipline  than  those  who  had  sccii  the  movie  without  a 
lecture.  None  of  the  lectures  was  nf  •'  effective  than  any  other.  Stipplemental  lectures  provide  a 
simple  means  for  making  more  effec* '  »e  of  films  wliich  are  already  pertinent  to  a  given  attitu'le. 

84  McReynolds,  Jane.  Mental  qualification  tests  for  women  of  the  Armed  Forces.  June  1956. 
(AFPTRC-'IN-56-87)  (Project  7717,  Task  87001).  All  services  use  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification 
Test  (AFQT)  for  screening  enlisted  personnel.  Recent  forms  minimize  verbal  skills  and  maximize 
mechanical  training  or  experience,  and  are  designed  to  have  the  greatest  precision  of  measuiement 
around  the  low  qualifying  score  used  for  male  enlistees.  These  characteristics  were  inappropriate  for 
female  personnel  and  the  Air  Force  was  asked  to  develop  a  selection  instrument  for  women.  Because 
women  in  military  service  tend  to  be  given  clerical  and  administrative  assignments,  verbal  and 
quantitative  items  were  selected,  on  the  basis  of  item  analysis  data,  for  2  parallel  forms  of  100  items 
each.  Shorter  forms  were  developed  for  prescreening  to  help  recruitment  persoi.  iel  select  applicants 
likely  to  qualify  on  the  longer  tests.  The  Armed  Forces  Women’s  Selection  Test,  Forms  3  and  4, 
provides,  in  addition  to  a  total  score,  a  verbal  score  and  a  quantitative  score  which  are  reliable  enough 
to  be  used  separately. 

85  Nolan,  C.Y.  Attitude  differences  among  disparate  Air  Force  specialties.  June  1956.  (AFPTRt:- 
TN-56-88)  (Project  7950,  Task  79507).  This  paper  reports  a  preliminary  investigation  of  motivation 

‘  to  deteimine  whether  (a)  skilled  job  groups  with  readily  identifiable  and  lasting  products  have  greater 
job  satisfaction  than  those  without  such  products;  (b)  individuals  in  jobs  without  such  products  as 
compared  ’vith  those  in  jobs  with  products,  make  higher  scores  on  measures  of  Air  Force  ideology  ; 
(c)  individuals  in  jobs  where  incumlrents  are  characterized  by  low  intelligence  and  aptitudes  will  have 
a  more  favorable  opinion  of  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  Air  Force  and  will  desire  closer 
supervision  on  the  job  than  those  in  other  groups.  Groups  of  52  airmen  in  the  top  4  pay  grades  were 
selected  from  5  career  fields  Armament  Systems  Maintenance,  Aircraft  and  Engine  Maintenance, 
Food  Service,  Supply,  and  Administrative.  Mean  scores  were  derived  from  8  short  attitude  scales 
(Affective  Feeling  Toward  NCOs,  Economic  Opportunity  in  the  Air  Force,  Feeling  cf  Securi  ty  in 
Air  Forci-,  NCO  Leadership,  Air  Force  Ideology,  Job  Satisfaction,  Amount  of  Supervision  Desire;!  on 
the  Job,  and  Authoritarianism)  and  an  expression  of  reenlistment  intent.  Differences  among  groups 
were  found  for  reerilistment  intention  and  for  all  except  one  (Affective  Feeling  Toward  NCOs)  of  the 
attitude  scales. 
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86  Gragg,  D.B.  &  Douglaas,  H.J.  Co  ,ivenion  tables  for  selected  Airman  Classification  Battery  scores 
and  coinparable  scores  on  other  selected  service  and  civilian  tests.  June  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-S6-89) 
(Project' 7700,  Task  77004).  Tables  an:  provided  for  converting  scores  in  the  General,  Mechanical,  and 
Clerical  aptitude  areas  under  wdiich  /Jr  Force  specidties  may  be  assigned  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
They  may  be  used  vdienever  thcLe  is  i.  requirement  for  transforming  scores  on  tests  used  by  the  Army 
or  Air  Force  into  equivalent  scores  in  terms  of  tests  used  by  the  other  service  for  classification, 
estimation  of  manpower  pools,  and  standardizing  new  testing  instruments 

87  Travers,  R.M.W.  Personnel  selection  and  classification  research  as  a  laboratory  science.  Educ. 
psychol.  Measmt.,  1956,  16,  195-208.  July  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-56-96,  ASHA  Document  Al>098 
872)  (Project  7719,  Task  17011).  This  paper  reviews  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  predicting 
achievement  from  aptitude  tests.  Despite  dl  the  work  in  specific  areas  of  predicting  achievement, 
only  smaD  advances  have  been  made  in  precision  of  predictions.  Advances  are  represented  by 
extension  of  the  area  in  which  predictions  can  be  made  rather  than  improved  accuracy  of  prediction. 
One  difficulty  is  that  current  validation  procedures  do  not  easily  permit  discovery  of  many  variables 
Mdiich  now  limit  accuracy.  An  approach  is  suggested  through  which  laws  ot  behavior  can  first  be 
discovered  under  laboratory  conditions  and  inferences  from  these  laws  be  validated  in  field  studies.  A 
difficulty  in  this  approach  is  that  most  criteria  of  proficiency  in  field  conditions  represent  proficiency 
after  extended  learning,  but  laboratory  criteria  represent  proficiency  after  only  a  limited  period  of 
learning. 

88  Buckner,  D.N.  Construction  of  a  proficiency  examination  for  maintenance  personnel  on  a  new 
weapon  system.  August  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-56-105,  ASHA  Document  AD-098  880)  (Project  7950, 
Task  17075;  Contract  AF  1^600)1352,  Human  Factors  Research,  Inc.).  The  problem  of  this 
investigation  is  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  constructing  job-knovdedge  examinations  early  in  the 
procurement  period.  Test  construction  procedures  used  in  developing  the  Written  Examination  of 
Mechanical  Proficiency  (WEMP)  were  employed  except  that  in  the  initial  stages  the  assistance  of  an 
aircraft  manufacturer  was  obtained.  Until  now,  teciinical  assistance  for  the  construction  of  WEMP 
examinations  has  come  from  Air  Force  personnel  experienced  in  the  maintenance  of  particular 
equipment.  Suitable  test  outlines  and  items  were  developed  for  2  examinations  on  maintenance  of 
B-S2  aircrafts,  one  for  general  mechanics  and  one  for  engine  mechanics.  To  provide  proficiency 
examinations  on  important  new  weapon  systems  even  earlier,  initial  phases  of  test  development  can 
be  carried  out  at  the  manufacturer’s  ^ant  before  Air  Force  personnel  arrive  for  factory  training.  Trial 
administration  will  be  with  personnel  attending  the  factory  course  and  the  final  revision  will  be  made 
after  administration  to  the  first  operational  unit. 

89  Votaw,  D.F.,  Jr.  Review  and  summary  of  research  on  personnel  classification  problems.  August 
1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-56-106,  ASHA  Document  AD-098  881)  (Project  7702,  Task  77057;  Contract 
AF  18(600)369,  Yale  University).  The  report  is  divided  into  3  sections;  definition  of  the  problem, 
methods  of  solution,  and  problem  areas.  In  the  first  section,  2  main  problems  are  defined:  (a)  Given  a 
number  of  job  categories  with  preassigned  quotas,  and  given  a  group  of  persons  for  each  of  whom  an 
amount  of  production  in  each  job  is  known,  the  problem  is  to  allocate  persons  to  jobs  so  that 
production  per  person  is  a  maximum,  (b)  Given  a  number  of  job  categories  with  quotas  and  a  group 
of  persons,  where  each  person  is  regarded  simply  as  qualified  or  not  in  each  job  category,  the  problem 
is  to  find,  if  one  exists,  some  allocation  that  will  place  each  person  in  a  job  for  which  he  is  qualified. 
10  methods  of  solution  are  listed,  referenced,  and  discussed  briefly  in  nonmathematical  terms  in 
Section  2.  Section  3  sununarizes  present  knowledge  and  suggests  further  research. 

90  Zacevk,  MA.,  Schmid,  J.,  Jr.,  &  Klubeck,  S.  A  simple  procedure  for  developing  equivalent 
forms  of  interest  or  personality  questionnaires.  Psychol.  Reps.,  1955,  1,  37-41.  August  1956. 
(AFPTRC-TN-56-i07,  ASHA  Document  AIM)98  882)  (Project  7701,  Task  77047).  This  paper 
reports  a  method  for  developing  parallel  forms  of  tests  having  scaled  items  (“like,”  “indifferent,” 
“dislike”)  such  as  are  commonly  found  in  attitude,  personality,  and  interest  inventories.  A 
preliminary  form  of  the  Officer  Activity  Inventory  was  administered  to  591  newly-commissioned 
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officen.  Items  for  the  2  forms  were  paired,  using  3  criteria:  (a)  pattern  of  correlations  of  the  3 
responses  with  the  subtest  score;  (b)  popularity  level  of  the  “like”  response;  and  (c)  item  content. 
Both  forms,  each  with  16  subtests  of  12  items  each,  were  completed  ^  the  512  members  of  OCS 
Class  S2D.  Applying  Votaw's  test  of  compound  symmetry  to  the  test  data,  it  was  found  that  only  3 
of  the  16  pairs  of  subtests  failed  to  meet  this  rigid  *est  cf  equivalence. 

91  Biokaw,  L.D.  Technical  school  validity  of  the  Aiiman  Activity  Inventory.  August  1956. 
(AFPTRC-TN-S6-109,  ASHA  Document  AD-098  884)  (Project  ”700,  Task  77012).  This  study  was 
performed  to  determine  vhether  a  specially  constructed  job  interests  mventory  could  add  to  the 
validity  of  the  Airman  Gassification  Battery  in  predicting  technical  school  success.  The  200-item 
instrument  was  administered  with  other  experimental  tests  for  validation  against  technical  school 
grades.  From  the  original  sample  who  took  the  tests  as  basic  airmen,  graduates  were  selected  from  13 
schools  representative  of  6  aptitude  dusters.  The  activity  areas  covered  by  the  Inventory  yielded 
validity  coefficients  which  ^splayed  little  relationship  to  the  intended  job  cluster.  Sometimes 
validities  for  schools  outside  the  clustCT  were  higher  than  for  those  within  the  cluster.  It  is  doubtful 
that  material  of  this  kind  can  make  substantial  contribution  to  a  battery  of  aptitude  measures. 

92  Gaier,  E.L.,  McQuitty,  L.L.,  &  Clieny,  C.N.  A  proceduR  for  developing  job-knowledge  tests. 
September  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-56-1 !.),  ASHA  Document  AD4)98  888)  (Project  7700,  Tmk  77016; 
Contract  AF  33(038)25726,  Task  A,  University  of  Illinois).  The  procedure  wis  developed  for  groups 
selected  in  terms  of  aptitude  and  job  knowledge  and  little  relationship  exists  between  job  knowledge 
and  proficiency  on  the  job.  Three  lUO-item  job-knowledge  tests,  prepared  from  a  pool  of  12,668 
mechanical  test  items,  were  administered  to  645  Aircraft  and  Engine  Mechanics  grouped  at  4  levels  of 
formal  training  and  work  experience.  Item  responses  were  analyzed  for  power  to  differentiate 
between  the  4  groups.  The  number  of  subjects  passing  many  of  the  items  increased  with  increased 
training  or  experience,  but  the  reverse  also  occuned  for  a  few  items.  The  degree  of  significance  of 
items  in  differentiating  between  groups  of  subjects  was  related  to  the  parts  of  the  airplane  with 
which  the  items  are  concerned.  Job  knowledge  taught  in  various  phases  of  a  course  was  differentially 
related  to  both  the  parts  of  an  airplane  and  to  the  significance  of  items  for  differentiating  subjects  at 
various  levels  of  training  and  experience.  Subjects  at  different  levels  of  training  and  experience  did 
not  show  significant  differences  in  apt<tude.  Accordingly,  the  differentiating  power  of  the  job- 
knowledge  items  is  here  attributed  to  differential  leaning  and  forgetting  rather  than  to  selective 
attrition. 

93  Cox,  JA.,  Jr.  &  Christal,  P,..E.  Development  and  validation  of  the  Pilot  Instructor  Selection 
Examination.  September  1956.  (..FPTRC-TN-56-1 14,  ASTIA  Document  AD-098  889)  (Project  7701, 
Task  77036).  Based  on  a  review  of  previous  research,  6  tests  were  constructed  as  potential  predictors 
of  success  as  flying  instructors.  These  were  administered  to  student  pilots  and  student  instructors 
along  with  the  Aircrew  Classification  Battery.  Grades  from  Pilot  Instructor  School  and  ratings  by 
students,  fellow  instructors,  and  supervisors  were  correlated  with  test  scores.  It  was  found  that  test 
scores  will  predict  grades  in  Pilot  Instructor  School,  but  are  unrelated  to  the  ratings  i success  as  an 
instructor.  Scores  from  the  Pilot  Instructor  Selection  Examination  can  be  used  effectively  to  select 
from  graduates  of  basic  pilot  training  men  who  will  be  successful  in  Pilot  Instructor  School,  t>ut  these 
men  are  no  more  likely  than  unselected  pilots  to  be  rated  high  by  their  students,  fellow  instructors,  or 
supervisors. 

94  Gunn,  R.L.  An  emprirical  study  of  the  Job  Components  Check  List.  October  1956.  (AFPTRC- 
TN-56-1 23,  ASHA  Document  AD-098  897)  (Project  7950,  Task  79500;  Contract  AF  18(600)82, 
Western  Reserve  University).  This  study  was  designed  to  obtain  both  job-defining  information  and 
criteria  of  performance  for  B-J6  dock  reciprocating-engine  mechanics  by  means  of  3  job  components 
check  lists  of  101  tasks:  the  Task  Difficulty  Check  list;  the  Frequency  of  Performance  Check  List; 
and  the  Task  Assignment  Check  List.  The  Frequency  of  Performance  and  Task  Assignment  Check 
Lists  were  administered  to  a  sample  of  140  B-36  dock  engine  mechanics  and  to  36  of  their  immediate 
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supervisors  (engine  chiefs).  The  Task  DifTiculty  Cheek  List  was  administered  to  100  dock  mechanics 
and  to  50  dock  supervisors.  The  Frequency  of  Performance  Check  Lists  were  factor  analyzed  to 
determine  the  job-dePining  function  of  the  technique.  The  results  indicated  that  the  B-36  dock 
mechanic's  job  was  not  homogeneous.  5  factors  were  extracted  which  suggest  that  the  job  has 
“functional”  divisions  as  v/cll  as  “systems"  divisions.  These  factors  were  differentially  related  to  such 
variables  as  rank,  experience,  mechanical  aptitude,  and  performance  on  the  Written  Evaluation  of 
Mechanics'  Performance  (WEMP)  B-36. 

95  French,  Elizabeth  G.  A  Cliadwick,  Irene.  Some  characteiistics  of  affiliatiori  motivation. 
November  1956.  i.AFPTRCTW-56-126.  ASTU  Document  AD-098  898)  (Project  7704,  Task  77101). 
A  measure  of  afTiliation  motivation,  a  projc'ctive  test,  was  administered  to  144  nulc  students  in 
Officer  Candidate  School  2  groups  were  equated  on  affiliation  motivation  score  and  cn  popularity  as 
measured  by  a  sociori.etric  quesJonnaire.  One  giuup  was  given  a  second  form  of  the  test  after 
completing  a  questionnaire  daii;ned  to  bcigiiten  affiliation  motivation,  and  the  other  was  given  the 
second  form  following  a  neutral  activity.  Specific  hypotheses  were  tested  by  analyses  of  variance  of 
'he  scores  for  various  subgrou'^  and  by  chi-square  comparisons  of  positive  and  ncfptive  responses. 
The  results,  which  confirmed  hypotheses,  indicated  that  increasing  affiliation  cues  in  the  environment 
producer  art  irKrease  in  the  measure  of  affiliation  motivation  and  that  subjects  who  had  initial  higli 
scores  were  more  responsive  to  the  stimuli  than  were  subjects  whose  original  scores  were  low. 
Popularity  level  was  not  related  to  oveiall  level  of  affiliation  motivation  but  it  determines  the  extent 
to  which  the  subject  is  goal-  or  threat-oriented. 

96  Massey,  Ins  H.  &  Creager,  J.A.  Validation  of  the  Airman  Classification  Battery;  1949-1953. 
November  1956  (AFPTRC-TN-56.129,  ASTIA  Document  AD-098  903)  (Project  7700.  Tasf.  77006). 
Tliis  report  sumsnarizes  the  available  data  on  the  validation  of  the  Airman  Classification  Battery  from 
1949  to  1953.  Validation  is  carried  out  by  correlational  techniques,  inciudin“  factor  analysis,  and  by 
experimental  methods  designed  to  assess  the  effects  of  various  testing  conditioiis  Regression  analyses 
are  continuously  carried  out  using  both  training  and  proficiency  criteria.  The  us^'  of  training  criteria 
predominated  during  the  |xriod  covered  by  tlus  report  Occasional  validation  against  phase  criteria  is 
used  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  requirements  and  to  study  heterogeneity  of  function  witliin  a 
specialty  area.  Considerable  improvement  in  manpower  utilization  has  been  effected  with  this 
battery.  Evidence  demonstrates  the  batteries  to  be  reliable  instruments  with  validity  for  a  wide 
variety  of  training  criterii.  Factor  analytic  studies  indicate  excellem  coverage  of  verbal,  numerical, 
and  nKchanical  functions,  but  the  need  for  greater  coverage  of  spatial  and  reasoning  abilities.  Some 
differciitial  ralidity  is  demonstrated  which  is  linuted  by  high  intercorreiations  among  the  aptiti'dc 
indexes. 

97  Chomess,  M.H.  A  Nottdmaiui,  D  A.  The  predictability  of  cteative  exprevaon  in  teaching. 
December  1956.  (AFPTRC-TN-56-130,  ASTIA  Documeni  \D-098  905)  (Prtject  7703,  Task  77085). 
An  attcinpi  was  made  to  relate  scores  derived  from  Guilfoid’s  c'cativity  test  battery  to  aspects  of 
creative  behavior  in  the  teaching  medium.  52  students  were  observed  as  they  conducted  'ccturc- 
discussion  sessions  i!  the  Pilot  Instructor  School  and  rated  on  ciiteriori  areas  comidered 
demonstrative  of  creativity  in  instruction.  Tests  of  creativity  predicted  grades  in  Pilot  Instructor 
School  as  well  as.  but  not  significantly  better  than,  intelligence  test  score.  The  same  was  true  for 
prediction  of  the  ratings  cf  creativity. 

98  Wrifjey,  C.,  Monh,  J.E.,  A  Twery,  R.  A  factor  analysis  of  the  .Vir  Force  Factor  RefereiKC 
Battery  I.  December  1956.  (AFPTRC  TN  56-137,  ASTIA  Document  AIVWH  913)  (Pioject  7700, 
Twk  77016;  Contract  AF  33(038)25726A.  University  of  Dlintm)  A  factor  rcterence  ballcry  was 
dcsifined  to  provide  for  effective  aascssment  of  aptitudes  of  Air  Foice  personnel  and  to  determine  the 
rels’Kiniliip  of  several  faclon  to  proficiciKy  evaluation  in  $hor;cr  time  tnan  is  required  tor  the  usu.-il 
aptitude  battery.  The  14  tests  were  adminisiercd  to  62  experienced  B-47  aircraft  and  engjiie 
mechatucs.  A  fiictor  atialyiu  yiciticd  1 1  significant  pn net  sal  j.,tes  I'Ktors  which  were  rotated  by  the 
quartirita.s  nwthod.  The  common  variance  possessed  hy  each  >c;,t  was  determine!  by  calculating  the 


imiltipie  correlation  betv/een  each  test  and  U^e  other  tests  in  Uie  battery.  10  factors  were  interpreted 
as:  Sensori-Motor  Speed,  Spatial  AptituJt;,  FluetKy.  Indixtion,  Verbal  Aptitude,  Clerical  Speed, 
Mechanical  Knowlec^,  Associative  Memori/,  Deduction,  and  Perceptual  Reorganization.  On  the  basis 
of  factor  loadings  and  multiple  correlations,  it  it  suggested  that  Visualization,  Motor  Speed, 
Perceptual  Speed,  and  Word  Fluency  tests  be  eliminated  from  the  battery,  lire  Verbal  Knowledge  and 
MeclUi  cal  Knowledge  tests  proved  too  e;isy  and  the  Object  Completion  test  too  difOcult  for  the 
sutqects  of  this  study. 

99  Zaocaiiii,  M.A.,  Tupes,  E.C.,  k.  Lawicace,  H.G.  Devdopment  and  chancteristks  of  the  USAF 
OfHcer  Activity  Inventory.  January  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-S7-15,  ASTIA  Document  AD4)98  927) 
(Project  7701,  Task  77047).  Development  of  an  activity  interest  inventoiy  is  a  first  step  toward 
bringing  the  area  of  interest  testang  to  the  level  of  aptitude  testing  for  use  in  officer  sdection  bnd 
classification.  Materials  from  military  and  civilian  job  descriptions.  Air  Force  classification  manuals, 
and  interviews  with  officen  forrred  the  basis  for  writing  606  items,  allocated  to  16  upnon  subtests. 
Fio.'n  these,  2  alternate  forms  with  12  itetra  in  each  subtest  were  constnuied  From  administration 
to  newly-commissioned  Ar  ROTC  officen,  reliability  and  validity  for  selected  criteria  were  estimated 
and  shortened  alternate  firms  were  derived.  Subtests  of  both  the  original  and  shorter  forms  are  highly 
reliable  and  sufficiently  independent  with  respect  to  each  other  and  to  aptitude  and  achievement  tests 
to  contribute  to  the  usefulness  of  an  ofHcer  classification  battery.  Preliminary  studies  show  the 
subtests  to  be  vabd  predictors  of  perfurnunce  in  some  officer  schools,  but  the  '/alidity  coefficierts 
were  low. 

ICO  Christal,  R.E.  A  Knimboltz,  J.D.  Predictioii  of  first  semester  criteria  at  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
January  1957.  (AFPTRC-7W-57-17,  ASTli  DocumenlAD-098  920)  (Project  7719,  Task  17009).  This 
report  provides  an  evaluation  of  the  me2:-ures  used  in  selection  of  the  class  of  1959  in  terms  of  course 
grade  criteria.  The  predicton  were  me  1955  Air  force  Officer  Qualifying  Test  (AFOQT),  several 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  tets,  and  some  background  variables.  Fiist  semester  grades  in 
Academy  courses  and  the  Academy  Aptitude  for  Commissioned  Service  latingare  the  criteria.  Inter¬ 
correlations  of  predicton  and  criteria  tor  the  271  cadets  who  completed  the  fint  semester,  and 
intercorrelations  of  predictors  for  the  2610  physically  qualified  applicants  are  provided.  The 
prediction  instiuments  effectively  predict  counc  grades,  but  not  the  Aptitude  for  Commissioned 
Service  rating.  Reported  validities  are  conservative  estimates  of  the  “true”  validity  because  of  the 
restricted  range  of  talent  found  in  (h^  selected  cadets.  Additional  tests  measuring  interests,  abilities, 
ar.d  penonality  are  needed  to  improv^  prediction  in  the  few  ureas  where  validities  are  low. 

101  Smith,  R.G.,  Jr  A  Cox,  J.A.,  Jit.  Methods  of  reduction  of  psychological  stress  due  to  radiation. 
F-:bruary  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57-19*  ASTIA  Document  AD-098  922)  (Project  7734.  Ta*  17101). 
The  report  records  the  results  of  a  survey  of  current  industrial  practices  with  respect  to  ihc  problem. 
No  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  do  develop  methods  to  reduce  stress  due  to  radiation  at  higher  than 
nedically  permissible  dose  rates.  Nu  special  stress  problems  need  be  e\pccted  in  any  Air  Force 
nuclear  establishment,  vrovititti  (n)  that  radiation  levels  are  below  the  nationally  established 
maximum  permissible  exposure  rues.,  (h)  that  safety  indoctrination  of  a  realistic  nature  a  provided 
personnel  working  in  a  radiation  lieM,  and  (c)lhat  a  general  I’rientation,  emphasizing  the  precautions 
taken,  is  given  to  other  personnel  and  dependents  In  the  case  of  pcnonncl  who  must  work  in  higher 
levels  of  radiation,  it  is  not  knowr  whether  they  will  show  stress  to  a  greater  degree.  It  is  iikdy  that 
some  snuD  increase  in  the  radiation  level  may  be  made  Without  increasing  stress  to  a  major  level.  To 
date,  research  on  stress  offers  liuk  rciuy  firm  guidance  as  to  wa.vs  of  reducing  stress  effects.  The 
consensus  of  industrial  opinion  agrees  with  psyrhologjcal  opimon  that  stress  and  an.xiety  nuy  be 
reduced  by  providing  realistic  orie'ilation  about  the  situation  and  training  people  foi  ciiKrgencics. 


ICu  Tupe».E,C.  Psychometric  caarseterwties  of  Officer  Effectivrnea  Reports  of  OCS  ^adnata. 

February  1957.  (/  FFTRt  TN  5'  20.  -sSTU  Document  AfVW*  923)  (Project  7719,  T«k  17009). 

OER  scores  ^nm  1949  through  19,t;  were  obtained  foi  \400  male  ex's  graduates.  These  were 
analyzed  by  CX^S  class,  by  dale  cf  Ol'R,  and  by  length  of  tine  elapsing  between  graduation  from  CX'S 
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and  date  of  OER,  with  respect  to  iheir  means,  standard  deviations,  and  reliabilities  Reliability  was 
estimated  both  for  a  single  report  and  an  average  of  several  reports.  A  dichotomous  iicorc  conversion 
was  developed.  Except  for  a  slight  tendency  for  the  mean  OERs  of  recent  OCS  classes  to  be  higher 
than  those  of  earlier  classes,  there  were  no  differences  among  means  or  standard  deviation::.  There 
were  slight  tendencies  for  the  reliabilities  of  OERs  for  more  recent  classes  to  be  higlier  than  those  of 
earlier  classes,  and  for  OERs  based  on  shorter  lengths  of  time  between  OCS  graduation  and  date  of 
OER  to  be  mote  reliable  than  OERs  based  on  longer  periods.  None  of  tire  differences  were  large  and 
it  seetits  to  make  little  difference  with  respect  to  predictability  which  OER  is  used  as  a  criterion.  The 
reliability  of  any  tingle  OER  was  to  low  (about  .30)  that  an  average  score  based  on  several  OERs  is 
necessary,  either  for  research  purposes  or  as  the  basis  for  decisions  involving  individual  officers. 

103  McMalian,  CA.  A  Associates.  The  “shortage"  of  Kientifk  and  engineering  manpower  in  the 
United  SUUs.  Februory  1957.  (AFPTRC-T1^-S7-2S,  ASTU  Dr-cument  AIW)98  930)  (Project  7722, 
Task  1710<i).  This  study  surveys  available  information  relevant  to  the  so-called  “shortage"  of 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower  in  an  attempt  to  explain  inconsistencies,  point  out  gaps  in  the 
information,  and  provide  guidiuicc  for  planning  purposes.  Some  29  agencies  outride  the  Air  Force 
were  identified  as  being  concerned  with  the  problem.  Conference.':  were  held  with  representatives  of 
some  of  these  agencies,  and  much  data  and  many  publications  deali  ng  with  the  subj  :ct  were  reviewed. 
The  results  indicate  that  no  defuiitive  evaluation  of  the  general  sl  .ortage  of  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  har:  been  provided,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  can  be  provi'ltd  with  the  information  and 
analytical  techniques  at  hand.  This  is  due  in  part  to  conflicting  assumptions  and  definitions 
employed,  but  primarily  to  the  fact  that  no  clear  measure  of  manpower  requirements  on  a  national 
scale  is  in  evidence. 

104  Tomlinon,  Helen  ft  Schmid,  J.,  Jr.  Use  of  a  difference-score  criterion  in  item  analysis.  J.  educ. 
Res.,  1957,  50,  373-381.  February  1957.  (AFPTRCTN-57.27,  ASTIA  Document  AD^8  932) 
(Project  7702,  Task  77061).  In  constructing  aptitude  tests,  methods  are  needed  for  selecting  items 
that  measure  one  trait  and  rejecting  items  that  measure  a  different  trait.  The  task  selected  was 
development  of  a  new  form  of  the  General  Mechanics  test  that  would  have  a  lower  conelation  with 
the  verbal  test.  Word  K.iowledge.  Data  were  available  from  a  pool  of  160  general  mechanics  items 
administered  to  680  basic  airmen.  Criterion  samples  for  item  analysis  were  172  airmen  with  a  positive 
difference  score  and  184  airmen  with  a  negative  difference  score.  Items  selected  for  the  purified  test 
were  positively  related  to  the  difference-score  criterion.  Items  selected  for  a  control  test  correlated 
with  the  General  Mechanics  score,  but  not  with  the  difference  score.  Experimental  and  reference  tests 
were  administerrd  to  an  indepenuent  sample  of  430  basic  airmen.  The  purified  form  of  the  General 
Mecha.nics  test  consistently  showed  significantly  lower  correlations  with  the  verbal  reference  test  than 
those  of  the  original  test.  In  addition,  the  purified  form  had  consistently  higher  correlations  with  the 
crigirul  General  Mechanics  test  than  the  control  form. 

105  Humphreys,  L.G.  The  normal  curve  and  the  attenuation  paradox  in  test  theory.  Psychol.  Bull., 
1956,  53,  472-476.  March  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57  29.  ASTIA  Document  AD-098  934)  (Project 
7702).  It  has  g*.  erally  been  assumed  that  to  increase  the  reliability  of  a  test  is  to  increase  its  validity. 
Ls>evinger’s  1954  paper  argued  that,  with  the  usual  assumption  of  continuous,  normal  test-score 
distributions,  test  validities  decrease  when  reliabilities  rise  above  a  certain  level.  This  paper  challenges 
the  appropriateness  of  the  assumptioru  that  lead  to  this  su<alled  attenuation  paradox.  Hypothetical 
examples,  statistical  infererice.  and  logical  argument  are  used  to  demonstrate  that  the  paradox  is  a 
consequence  of  the  often  unwarranted  assumption  of  normality  of  both  test  scores  and  enterion 
distribulioru.  With  the  simpler  and  more  realistic  assumption  that  distribution  of  psychological 
measurements  are  rank-order  point  distributions,  the  attenuation  paradox  is  shown  ;o  be  nonexistent 

106  Schmid,  J.,  Jr.,  Monh,  J.E..  ft  Deltcr,  H.M.  Analy^  of  job  atkfactioa.  In  The  thirteenth 
yearbook  of  the  Natioaai  CottOcB  on  Mewurements  Used  in  Educatioo.  1956.  Pp.  4S-S2.  March  1957. 
(AFPTRC-TN-S7-30,  ASTIA  Doctonenl  AD4J98  935)  (Project  7950,  Tadt  17078).  Th«  study 
atte.mpts  a  rrearan^'il  subatructuring  of  job  utafaction.  A  job-utisfaction  scale  of  60  Likerf-type 
itena  was  -jven  to  2.18  airmen  who  were  receiving  on-the-job  training  at  one  Aw  Force  base 
ilomogeneo-js  keying  was  applied  to  derive  3  scales:  (a)  .Sense  of  Personal  Achievement,  (b)  .Attitude 
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Toward  Supervisors;  and  (c)  Stress.  Using  items  which  appttared  in  one  scale  only  as  a  basis  for 
clusters,  a  bifactor  analysis  was  performed.  Beth  homogeneous  keying  and  factor  analysis  showed 
that  job  satisfaction  was  not  globall,  but  structured.  The  scales  produced  by  homogeneous  keying 
were  clarified  by  the  factor  analysis,  but  the  same  scales  prevailed.  One  general  factor  was  found  in 
addition  to  the  3  group  factors. 

107  Austin,  J.D.  &  HoUoway,  R.G.  Operational  feasibility  tryout  of  the  Experience  Record,  Form 
\-4.  March  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57  32,  ASTU  Document  AD-098  937)  (Project  7700,1  adt  7701 5). 
The  Experience  F;ecord  was  designed  to  be  a  device  to  select  and  classify  technically  qualified 
personnel.  This  study  compares  the  Experience  Record  with  other  techniques.  4  groups  of  1000  male 
basic  airmen  were  the  subjects.  An  M-item  handscored  occupational  inventory,  the  Experience 
Record,  was  admini*.tered  to  2  of  the  4  groups.  The  first  group  was  given  the  Experience  Record 
under  paced  testing  conditions  prior  to  the  classification  interview.  The  second  group  was  given  the 
Experience  Record  under  non-paced  testing  conditions  prior  to  the  classification  interview.  The  third 
group  was  given  only  a  biographical  questionnaire  designed  to  give  the  interviewer  a  quick  summary 
of  the  recruit's  background  and  occupational  preferences.  The  fourth  group,  the  control  group,  was 
given  only  a  standard  classification  interview.  Time  records  and  accuracy  of  identification  showed 
that  the  Experience  Record  can  be  used  effectively  to  locate  numbers  of  technically  qualified  airmen 
(by-pass  specialists)  if  the  classification  interview  is  not  conducted. 

108  Chomeia,  M.H.  k  Nottdmaiu,  D..4.  The  prediction  of  creativity  ainoi3|  Ak  Forte  civilian 
employees.  March  1957.  (AITrRC-TN-57.3«.  ASHA  Document  AD-126  366)  (Project  7719,  Taak 
17011).  This  study  was  designed  to  determine  whether  current  tests  of  creativity  were  valid 
determiners  of  the  same  talent  manifested  in  the  Air  Force  Incentive  Awards  Pro;{ram.6S  civilian 
employees  identified  as  recipients  of  money  awards  took  a  battery  of  tests  ine.ssuring  creative 
thinking.  The  tests  identify  factorial  diriKnsioiM  of  Ideational  Ruency,  Originality,  Spontaneous 
Rexibility,  Redefinition,  and  Sensitivity  to  Problems.  Ihe  group  also  completed  a  questionnaire 
containing  items  about  hobbies,  family  life,  and  classroom  factors.  65  employees  who  had  never 
submitted  a  suggestion  were  matched  with  the  criterion  group  on  intelligence,  education,  and 
performance  rating.  Neither  the  5  creativity  factor  composites  nor  the  3  parts  of  the  Personal  Data 
Questionnaire  differentiated  the  2  groups  significantly.  All  5  creativity  farton  were  significantly 
correlated  with  personal  data  items  on  hobbies  and  extracurricular  activities  representative  of  creative 

ctivities. 


109  Wrigiey,  C.,  Cherry,  C.N.,  Lee,  Marilyn  C.,  et  al.  Use  of  the  square-root  method  to  identify 
facton  in  the  job  performance  of  aircraft  mechanics.  PSychol.  Mono^r.,  1957,  71,  Ns.  1  (Whole  No. 
430).  April  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57-47,  ASTIA  Document  AD  126  377)  (Project  77()0,Tmk  77016; 
Contract  AF  33(0i8)2,‘!726,  University  of  Dlinois).  This  study  was  designed  to  identify  some  of  the 
factors  in  the  job  performance  of  aircraft  and  engine  mechanics.  200  items  judged  to  be  related  to  job 
perfornunce  were  assembled  and  supervisors  were  asked  to  describe  a  "bes*.”  "poorest,"  or  "average" 
mechanic  of  their  own  choosing  in  terms  of  responses  to  the  items.  A  square-root  factor  analysis  of 
correlations  among  items  and  the  correlations  between  items  and  the  "best -poorest"  descriptions  of 
mechanics  identified  items  which  supervisors  consider  most  relevant  to  job  proficietK-y  The  10  major 
factors  v«rc  named:  General  Job  Efficiency.  Social  Maladjustment.  Executive  \biJity,  Leadership. 
Penonal  Charm.  Resourcefulness.  WtUingtvess  and  Adaptability.  Orderliness,  Ability  to  Motivate 
Others,  and  Mecliamcal  Proficiency  Practical  abilities  were  more  necesaty  to  success  than  general 
intciiectual  ability,  and  lack  of  motivalion  and  a  poor  sense  of  resp^snsibility  arc  more  detrimental 
than  poor  socio-cmotiorul  aihustment. 

110  Tupes,  E  C.  k  Chns(i4,  R.E.  Psycbolopcal  tests  and  the  seketioa  .and  cl«i^fk^ioa  of  .Air  Force 
offkcn  April  1957.  (AFPTRC  TN  57  52.  ASTIA  Docamral  AD126  383)  (Project  7719,  Tcdt 
17009).  This  repor:  ts  a  nonte.hnical  .cnew  of  research  prisgrarw  with  a  hsting  of  '5  screntiftc 
publkations  produced  by  Arr  Eotce  personnel  research  in  this  area  Ccmtributioni  of  psychologtcaJ 
.  rsts  to  officer  selection  for  flying  training  and  lechmcai  training  arc  sumnutued.  5  graphic  figures 
ilhistralc  the  eftrerenev  of  tests  in  selection.  The  directions  in  vrhich  current  research  a  moTtrqi  arc 
indicated.  .Aptitude  tests  arc  generally  used  in  officer  selection  progtaira  hut  are  not  ytt  fully 
exploited  in  officer  ciasufication.  As  appropriate  instruments  are  developed,  wder  use  can  he  made 


of  aptitude  tests  in  the  classification  of  ofTicers.  Development  of  motivation  and  personality  tests 
related  to  proficiency  in  specific  job  areas  may  increase  precision  of  officer  classification  and  add  to 
the  effectiveness  of  officer  selection  programs. 

111  Krumboltz,  J.D.  Physical  proficiency  aa  a  predictor  of  ieadctshtp.  May  19S7. 
(AFPTRCTN-S7-dO,  AST1A  Document  AD-126  391)  (Project  7719,  Tasir  17009).  To  evaluate 
measures  of  physical  proficiency  ti^nst  interim  leadership  criteria,  3  populations  which  are  sources 
of  Air  Force  officers  were  sampled;  DCS  cadets,  aviation  cadets  in  prellight  training,  and  prefUght 
student  officers  (AFROTC  graduates).  7  tests  of  physical  characteristics  and  proficiency  wi>re 
administered  at  the  beginning  of  their  training  program:  Height;  Weight:  Medkine  Ball  Throw; 
PuUups;  Hurdle  Run;  Hop,  Step,  and  Jump;  and  the  2SO-yard  Shuttle  Run.  Leadership  peer  ratings 
were  used  as  the  criterion  of  leadenhip.  Multiple  correlations  with  the  criterion  were  compared  with  a 
composite  equally  weighted  with  5  physical  proficiency  tests  (omitting  hei^t  and  weight).  The  tests 
proved  reliaUe  and  had  useful  validty  for  predicting  leadenhip  rstingi  ii.  the  groups  considered  here. 
The  multiple  correlatioru  range  from  .17  to  .36.  For  aviation  cadets  and  DCS  cadets,  the  equally- 
weighted  composite  of  S  picdictcn  yielded  validities  about  equal  to  thwe  obtained  from  use  of  ^ 
predicton  optimally  weighted.  For  studeit  o^icen,  the  multiple  regrnaion  technique  gave  higher 
validity. 

112  Freisch,  Elizabeth  G.  Motivirttoa  as  a  variable  in  wotk-pautocr  sdeetton.  J.  abcorm.  soc. 
Psychol,  1956,  53,  96-99.  May  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57-63,  ASTIA  Document  AD- 126  394)  (PtoKcf 
7704,  Twk  77101).  In  many  working  or  leadership  situaliom  individuals  are  faced  with  a  choke 
between  maximum  performance  ano  maximally  pleasant  penonal  relations.  This  study  assessed  (he 
possibility  of  predicting  the  piobaoiUty  of  choosing  maximum  perfornu.nce.  From  data  supplied  by 
friendship  ratings,  S I  groups  oi  4  basic  airriKn  were  made  up  so  that  each  group  was  compoKd  of  3 
mutual  friends  and  one  man  the  other  3  did  not  cotuider  a  friend.  Ail  took  a  lest  dcsigt^ed  to  measure 
relative  strength  of  achievement  and  affiliation  motivation.  The  memoen  of  each  group  worked 
individually  on  a  task  at  which,  the  nonfriend  was  permitted  to  succeed  and  the  ether  3  were  made  to 
fail.  Then  the  airmen  were  asked  to  choose  a  partner  to  work  on  a  similar  task.  The  results  showed 
that  as  the  relative  level  of  motivation  shifted  from  high  achievement  -low  afniiition  to  (he  reverse, 
the  work-partner  choices  shifted  from  a  single  choice  of  the  successful  nonfriend  through  the  choice 
of  the  success-person  .snd  tlw  friend  to  the  choice  of  both  friends  Titus  it  is  possible  to  determine 
which  indivtduab  nave  a  high  probability  of  making  a  performance-oriented  rather  than  a  friendslup- 
oriented  response  in  a  conflict  situation  if  relative  strengths  of  achievement  and  affilution  motivation 
are  known. 

113  Merck,  J.W.  A  klcMakan,  C.A.  esrimato  of  failuies  of  the  Armed  Forca  Quali&alioa  Test, 
1936.  June  1957.  (AF^TRC  TN  57  67,  ASTIA  Document  AD  126  398)  (Project  7722,  Task  ITIOI). 
The  AFQT  was  desifr.cd  to  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  10%  of  th:  total  population  m  ihe 
regtstrani  ages  with  the  lowest  aptitude.  Tlie  purpose  of  thir.  study  was  to  estimate  the  rate  of  failure 
if  Ihe  iota!  male  populitiofl  in  registrant  ages  took  the  AFQT.  The  estimated  rate  of  failure  was 
obtained  by  classifying  the  registrant  popsdation  into  homogeneous  categories  with  respect  to  abcliiy 
to  p^  the  AFQT,  establiAing  on  an  empirkal  basis  the  failure  rate  of  each  category .  deriving  from 
these  data  the  total  number  of  fatiura  tliat  might  be  expected;  and  t'mally  estimating  a  single  overall 
rite  ot  failure.  The  restdis  indicate  that  JO.9%  of  ihe  total  male  registrant  population  would  fail.  Thia 
the  establnhed  failure  level  falls  within  1%  of  fuirdling  its  designed  function. 

1 14  Yfhkcomh,  M.A.  A  Tmvtri.  R.M.W.  A  stwdy  of  wttkin-test  koratag  ftmetkmi  as  a  Artermiaiiil 
ef  ie«ai  aore.  Edac.  gayckol.  Mrosak  .  1VS7,  17.  86^97  Jane  1957  (AFPTRC  TN  5741.  ASHA 
iHcamrat  AD  134  201 '  (Project  7703).  This  study  presents  2  attemfits  to  detertnine  the  peeseiKC  of 
transfer  of  (raining  fr<en  item  to  item  in  seketed  types  of  aptitude  items  Lt  expeiuuctit  I.  4  test 
ifems  for  roch  of  3  Hitdi  of  aptitude  lest  were  admemstered  in  aS  24  posiok  oedrrs  to  432  airmen 
The  Hems  were  scored  for  the  number  paasing  each  item  positron  Item  posittom  were  mtereorrelafed 
Co  see  wfictber  3>%oenl  items  were  more  highly  related  than  aooadincc'it  iterm.  2  of  the  3  types  of 
itesm  showed  kattkng.  with  the  peopoetron  pamng  tacreumg  from  .4.’  in  posrtroe  1  to  58  to 
positioe)  4.  The  tatrxl  item  type  wrs  easrer  than  the  others  arsd  drowed  no  wslhm-test  teaming  effects, 
la  experinent  n.  27  Hems  were  presented  as  a  test  m  which  the  first  and  last  5  Hems  were  arranged  tn 
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»  Latin  square  design.  The  percentage  of  sut^ts  passing  each  item  continiwd  to  riic  to  the  e^lh 
ileni  position,  where  it  kvckd  off  attd  then  fc51  in  the  last  segment  of  ll*e  test.  Resets  oi  both  itudica 
demonstrate  learning  effects  over  the  initial  items  of  certain  aptitude  tealt.  but  fail  to  dcmonilrate 
that  this  learning  changes  tl«  fuiKtion  measured  by  the  items. 

1 15  Krumboitz.  J.D.  The  rclalion  of  exiractirnci^  patlk^sMi  to  kankiditp  chtena.  PcnoMMl 
Gttid.  J..  1957,  35.  307-3U.  June  1957  (AFMRC-W 57-82,  AST1A  IhsctmmM  AD-134  202) 
(Project  7701),  Published  stud  cs  were  reviewed  for  what  evtdeace  exists  that  participatkm  in  h-^ 
school  and  college  sKthrities  is  predictive  of  future  success  as  a  leader.  No  conclustve  evidcace  exists 
that  Isigh  school  extracurricular  participation  either  has  or  ha  not  a  positive  relationship  to  adult 
lc?det5liip.  Wliik  a  sh^it  posit.-ve  relationship  o  sliown  m  some  studies,  the  tn-'fhodoiofpcal  faults 
preclude  any  conclusimis.  It  n  not  known  whetlicr  a  person  active  in  ht^  school  wiH  tend  to  retnaiA 
equally  active  in  coDcgc.  Picre  is  some  evideiKc  that  college  extracutnculat  parfKtpalton  »  indicative 
of  future  leadersltip.  altiuiugli  tlic  cxient  of  the  tciatiomlup  may  depend  on  other  factors  such  »  fM 
occupation  of  tlie  group  involved  and  the  specific  criterion  used.  These  results  sugj^st  that 
tiigti-school  extracurricular  {»rticipalion  should  ac  used  with  extre>ne  rauiion.  as  a  selection 
instrument.  College  participation  can  be  used  with  somewhat  more  confidence. 

1 16  Hardiag.  F.O.,  Jr.  k  MeWifiianii.  J.T..  Jr.  Laaguope  aptitude  tats  a  peedkIMs  of  succaa  in  a 
sis  month  Russian  course.  Jwie  1957.  (.AFPTRC-TN-57-86  ASTLA  Docuaaal  AD134  206)  (Pi^ect 
7776,  Task  67641).  Because  of  tugh  taiiurc  rates  m  some  language  cuursa.  a  4-wecK  trial  course  w.s 
set  up  as  a  screening  device.  As  a  possible  cltcaper  alleinative.  langu^  aptitude  tats  wne  cvalitated 
to  determine  their  effectiveness  as  seleclon  of  iramea  fo>  a  b-munth  Russian  course.  Using  a 
Language  Aptitude  Composite  Score  derived  from  4  tests  of  the  Pst  Lambda  Forcifn  Language 
Aptitude  Battery,  2  classes  were  selected.  From  correlation  of  aptitude  scores  with  course  graucs  and 
comparison  of  attrition  rates  m  classes  selected  by  the  2  methods,  tl  was  found  that  the  aputude  tests 
were  as  eilective  as  the  trial  course  in  selecting  trai  ees.  Results  of  a  cost  analysis  indicate  that  use  of 
aptitude  tests  would  reduce  seieeftun  costs  about  SK.sU  per  trainee  Kkctcd. 

117  Tupcs,  E.C.  A  proposal  for  an  officer  rffccthremsa  aticctiow  battery  based  on  nsraaum 
obtainabk  during  Basic  wd  Advaaerd  AFROTC.  June  1957  (AF*TRC-TN  5747.  ASTU  DocMMriH 
AD134  207)  (Pvoject  7719,  Task  17009).  The  purpose  of  tho  report  is  to  review  possible  off-;et 
elfeclrveness  measures  ai.d  to  recomincnd  a  valid  and  feasible  selection  battery  which  would  be  useful 
in  otTiccr  selection  progtams.  Possible  prixedu-res  were  considered  with  respect  to  their  validity  for 
relevant  criteria  of  officer  effecltveness  and  to  their  feasibditv  (case  of  admimsiration  and  scoring, 
wfiether  subtect  to  coaclv  ’.g)  for  selection  in  the  AFROTt.'  progra:.-  An  ofTicci  clTcclivetiess  selection 
battery  is  described  which  would  be  valid  for  the  measurement  of  officer  effectiveness  and  suitable 
for  use  lu  the  .AFROTl  progrim  and.  with  some  modification,  :n  other  officer  seketwn  progiams  It 
would  consist  of  5  proceduics:  (a)  a  standardized  country -wide  evaluation  system  based  primarily  on 
ratings  by  peers,  cadet  offuers,  and  staff  officers,  (bf  ratmgi  by  peers  on  a  number  jf  personality 
traits,  tc)  a  comprehensive  bicgraplucal-iiitefest-personihly  inventory  based  im  presently  avadabk 
items  of  demoratrated  vahdity.  (d)  a  pliysical  pioficiency  test  battery,  and  (e)  a  situational 
perfortiiarwe  test  series. 

1  lb  Fruchfer,  fiurotky  Anne,  Brokaw,  L.D.,  4  Vk-Rermsids,  Jane.  Fllects  uf  i^eed  awd  dtfficuky 

level  on  the  factorkd  content  of  spatial  tests.  June  1957.  (.AFTTRC  TN-fT-W,  ASTLA  DucuincM 
ADI 34  232)  (Pwject  7700.  Task  770g0;  f  ontraet  At  3.V0.U)l  1046.  UwivefsitT  of  T»uw)  Tha 

pap.T  leporti  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  speeding  on  the  fa..tortal  content  of  spatial  tests,  the 
effect  of  'lem  difficulty  level  on  the  factorial  conlcnl  of  ipauai  tests,  and  the  relative  factorial 
content  of  Ri^ts  and  Wrongs  scores  from  speede-d  spatial  tests  tests,  provadteg  I  .t  wroees,  were 
given  to  241  basic  au-aveti.  5  of  the  tes's  ( 1 1  scores)  were  eypermsental  spsrtal  tests  The  other  4  we.e 
standard  Air  Force  tefe*eisce  tests  2  of  the  spatial  ‘-its  were  uns-veded,  2  wete  speeded,  and  the 
fifth  war  admimsferei  part  speeded  and  p«t  power  A  ccw relation  ;natrtv  of  the  1.'  Kores  wm  tactee 
atiih  ted  by  centrosd  method  vtrraphicai  ortbo^vnal  rotation  produced  2  factors  each  specific  to 
or,e  test,  and  .>  others  identified  as  VraKdriat non ,  'Spatial  Relattom,  and  Petceptsial  Speed  2«>  gene's! 
space  facti-w  appeared  DffWull  stems  wete  no  better  measure  of  Vtsuahtatson  than  were  eray  rtems 
Wrongs  scores  load  mote  heavdy  on  V'lsualiraticvn,  Ri^ts  on  Rerceptuai  .Speed 


119  Whitcoir.b,  M.A.  Application  of  homogeneous  keying  to  spatial  relations  items.  July  1957. 
(AFnRC  TN  57-91,  ASTIA  Document  AD-134  211)  (Project  7719,  Task  17011).  A  homogeneous 
Keying  technique  wac  ap^ied  to  responses  of  100  basic  airmen  to  180  test  items  selected  to  s.<imple 
items  used  in  spatial  relations  tests.  The  resultant  tests  were  checked  for  stability  of  their  reliabilities 
and  intcrcorrelatlons  on  an  independent  samjde  of  500  airmen.  The  spatial  relations  tests  developed, 
though  not  long  enough  to  be  immediately  useful,  can  easily  be  lengthened.  The  method  furnishes 
much  the  same  information  as  factor  analysis,  but  the  product  of  the  method  is  a  set  of  independent 
tests  ready  for  use.  The  pool  of  items  selected  for  keying  determines  both  the  number  and 
homogeneity  of  the  tests  produced.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  determine  range  of  item  variety, 
to  equalize  the  number  of  items  of  each  type,  and  to  limit  the  range  of  item  difficulty  so  that  the 
tests  produced  will  be  closely  tailored  to  the  proposed  use. 

120  Krumboltz,  J.D.  &  Christal,  R.E.  Predictive  validities  for  first-year  criteria  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy.  July  1957.  (AFFfRC-TN-57-95,  ASTIA  Document  AD-134  218)  (Project  7719,  Task 
17009).  The  present  study  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  a  number  of  devices  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  predict  course  grades  and  ratuigs  available  for  Academy  cadets  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of 
training,  'ilie  predictors  were  the  1955  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test  (AFOQT)  induing  all 
subtests  and  composite  scores,  several  College  Entrance  E.xamination  Board  aptitude  and  achievement 
tests,  a  revised  Activity  Index,  and  other  variables.  Correlations  of  predictors  with  criteria  and 
iniercorrelations  among  the  criteria  are  presented.  lae  validities  are  generally  high  in  spite  of  the 
considerably  restriction  due  to  selection  and  attrition.  The  Aptitude  for  Commissioned  Service  rating 
and  course  grades  in  philosophy  are  not  well  predicted.  Additional  tests  measuring  abilities,  interests, 
aiid  person^ty  traits  should  be  tried  out  in  an  effort  to  Improve  prediction  in  areas  where  validities 
are  low. 

121  Borg,  W.R.  The  behavior  of  emergent  and  designated  leaders  in  situational  tests.  Sociometry, 
1957,  20,  95-104.  July  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57.101,  ASTIA  Document  AD-134  222)  (Project  7719, 
Task  17009).  This  paper  reports  observation  of  the  emergence  of  leaders  I,,  initially  leaderless  groups 
and  compares  the  elficiency  of  groups  when  individuals  with  varying  degrees  of  leadership  skill  are 
designated  as  leaders.  41  teams,  each  of  6  men,  were  formed  from  DCS  classes  55B  and  55C.  The  test 
consists  of  12  situational  problems  all  requiring  cooperation  of  team  members  and  providing  a 
situation  in  which  sound  leadership  is  important  ii'.  successful  solution.  In  the  first  6  problems,  no 
leader  was  designated.  In  the  remaining  6  problems  each  member  of  the  team  was  in  turn  designated 
leader.  Observers  marked  on  a  checklist  occurrence  of  defined  types  of  leadership  behavior.  In  the 
first  6  problems  3  types  of  teams  were  identified:  17  in  which  one  leader  clearly  emerged;  14  in 
which  no  leader  emerged;  and  10  in  which  2  competing  leaders  emerged.  Results  showed  that 
selection  of  an  effective  leader  stimulates  problem-solving  behavior  among  teammates  rather  than 
suppressing  such  behavior.  Designation  of  an  ineffective  leader  reduces  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
team  and  suppresses  emergence  of  an  effective  leader. 

122  Kamenetzky,  t.  &  Schmidt,  H.  Effects  of  personal  and  impersonal  refutation  of  audience 
counterarguments  on  attitude  change.  J.  abnorm.  soc.  Psychol.,  1957,  54,  200-203.  July  1957. 
(AFPTRC-TN-57-102,  ASTIA  Document  AD-134  223)  (Project  7705,  Task  77115;  Contract  AF 
33(038)  25726,  Task  F,  University  of  Illinois).  2  scripts  on  a  controversial  subject  were  prepared, 
identical  except  that  one  used  the  second-person  pronoun  in  27  places  while  the  other  used  third- 
person  nouns  or  pronouns.  The  counterarguments  were  against  the  side  generally  held  by  the  subjects, 
2I6  college  men.  2  experimental  trer:'ients  and  1  control  treatment  were  administered.  A  pretest 
and  posttest  attitude  questionnaire  measured  attitude  change.  The  posttest  included  a  questionnaire 
on  reactions  to  the  speech.  Analysis  of  variance  techniques  were  applied  with  classification  by 
treatments  and  initial  attitude  levels.  Personal  refutation  produced  no  greater  attitude  change  or 
discounting  tendencies  than  did  impersonal  refutation.  Both  experimental  groups  showed  mean 
attitude  changes  that  demonstrated  persuasiveness  of  the  counterarguments  in  either  form.  These 
findings  suggest  that  the  content  of  the  refutation  is  more  effective  in  influencing  attitude  cnange 
than  the  manner  of  presentation. 
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123  Thorndike,  R.L.  The  optimum  test  composites  to  predict  a  set  of  ciitedn.  3)dy  19S7. 
(AFPTRGTN-57  103,  ASHA  Document  AD-134  224)  (Project  7719,  Tadk  1700S;  Contnct  AF 
18(600)1208,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uaiveisity).  A  techTOque  developed  by  Tucker  V'&s  applied 
to  the  interconelations  of  the  Aimun  Classification  Battery  and  to  validity  coefficients  for  the  tests 
in  this  battery  for  46  training  schools.  The  technique  uses  a  series  of  matrix  transfomiafioiu,  and 
yields  a  set  of  orthogonal  composites  of  the  original  test  scores  such  that  the  first  composite  accounts 
for  the  maximum  amount  of  predictable  criterion  variance,  and  each  following  one  accounts  for  the 
maximum  amount  of  residual  predictable  criterion  variance.  Regression  weights  of  the  criterion 
vari"bles  on  the  first  8  composites  were  computed.  The  fust  4  “principal  coitqrbsitftj”  were  dien 
rotated  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  simide  structure.  Rotation  of  the  first  4  prineij^  composites  in  an 
attempt  to  achieve  simple  structure  yielded  4  rather  hi^ly  correlated  composi'es.  One  related  to 
verbal  nontechnical  jolM,  one  to  hi^-level  technical  and  engineering  jobs,  one  to  less  intellectual 
mechanical  jobs,  and  one  to  a  group  of  unspecialized  and  ncnintellectual  jobs  The  first  principal 
composite  accounted  for  as  much  overall  criterion  variance  as  either  (a)  the  most  valid  of  the  4 
oblique  composites  or  (b)  the  aptitude  index  used  to  classify  airmen. 

124  Morsh,  J.E.  The  development  of  Air  Force  Factor  Reference  Battery  II.  July  1957. 
(AFPTRC-TN-57-104,  ASHA  Document  AD-134  225)  (Project  7950,  T»k  17078).  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  test  characteristics  of  selected  factor  reference  tests 
remain  adequate  after  they  have  been  shortened.  On  the  basis  of  earlier  research,  1 1  shortened  tests 
were  assembled,  10  of  which  wei  e  set  up  for  machine  scoring  and  one,  Ideational  Fluency,  could  be 
rapidly  scored  by  hand.  The  Battery  required  one  hour  for  administration.  It  was  given  twice  to  222 
basic  airmen  and  88  Recruiter  School  students,  and  once  to  206  USAF  Academy  cadets.  Test 
reliabilities,  intercorrelations,  and  correlations  with  a  large  number  of  other  tests  were  ietermined. 
The  FRB  II  tests,  despite  their  brevity,  have  satisfactory  reliability.  Several  of  the  tests  can  be  used  to 
identify  certain  relatively  pure  factors. 

125  KeUey,  T.L.  Development  of  an  Activity  Preference  Test.  July  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57.107, 
ASHA  Document  AD-134  228).  (Project  7700;  Contract  AF  33(038)13632.  Educational  Research 
Corporatkra  Components  of  in^vidual  behavior  are  identified  and  measured  throu|^  responses  to  a 
comprehensive  questionnaire  on  activity  preferences.  The  investigation  follows  up  development  and 
analysis  of  an  Activity  Preference  Test  with  wartime  Army  samples  by  revising  the  test  and  verifying 
component  scaling  for  airman  samples.  The  test  has  4  sections  with  alternate  forms  for  all  but  the 
first  section.  The  first  section  asks  for  biographical  information  as  remembered  at  age  13 Mi;  the 
second  section  asks  for  activity  preferences  as  remembered  at  age  I3ii;  the  third  section  asks  for 
present  preferences;  and  the  fourth  section  asks  for  presumed  preferences  at  age  45.  It  was  revised  to 
make  it  suitable  for  the  airman  age  range  and  for  both  men  and  women.  A  chart  form  was  developed 
for  profiling  individual  and  group  component  scores.  Of  the  1 5  components  identified  previously,  10 
are  retained  which  are  Dipolar  in  character  so  that  both  high  giositive  and  high  negative  scores  may 
have  meaning  for  differential  prediction.  Component  scores  derived  from  a  simplified  scoring  method 
proved  less  reliable  for  most  of  ihe  components  than  scores  based  on  the  original  technique.  The 
profile  chart  proved  effectiw  for  showing  individual  de  riations  from  group  norms,  and  for  identifying 
group  patterns. 

126  McQuitty,  L.L.  Isolating  predictor  pattern  isaociated  with  m^r  criterion  pattens.  Educ. 
psychoL  Measmt.,  1957,  17.  3-<2.  August  1957,  (AFPTRC-TN-57.113.  ASHA  Document  AD-134 
2.36)  (Project  7700,  Task  77016;  Contract  AF  33(03^25726.  Untveiiity  of  iyiiH.ia).  A  review  was 
made  of  pattern-analytic  metneds  for  the  analysis  of  unordered  data  in  relation  to  the  problem  of 
isolating  patterrs  of  successful  behavior.  A  method  of  pattern  analysis  was  especially  designed  to 
yield  additional  light  on  the  nature  of  the  organization  of  successful  behavior  and  applied  to  test  data 
from  240  aircraft  and  engine  mechanics.  The  piedictive  imtrumenU  included  a  self-descriptive 
inventory,  a  job-astiifactiou  inventory,  and  a  job-knowledge  test.  The  criterion  was  the  Airman 
Performance  Report.  Form  75,  cotisisrini,  of  6  rating  scales:  Adjustment  to  Others,  Technic*) 
Knowledge,  Performance  of  Dufies.  Supervisory  Ability.  Overall  Performance,  and  Qi  alificalioiw  for 
Promotion.  The  results  support  an  earlier  finding  that  responses  to  test  items  are  organized  into  many 
patterns  of  behavior. 
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127  Harding,  F.D.  A  survey  of  incentives  for  hazardous  or  unpleasant  working  conditions.  August 
1957.  (AFPrRC-TN-57-llS,  ASHA  Document  AD-134  240)  (Project  7734,  Task  17103).  A  survey 
of  personnel  practices  within  applicable  industry  and  governmental  agencies  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  kinds  of  incentives  used  in  motivating  people  to  expose  themselves  to  hazardous  or  unpleasant 
working  conditions.  At  present,  no  base  of  systematic  information  exists  on  which  to  build  a  theory 
of  incentives  for  hazardous  or  unpleasant  work.  Most  incentives  in  use  for  this  purpose  have 
developed  through  supply  and  demand.  Increased  remuneration,  company-bought  work  clothes,  and 
paid  cleanup  time  are  the  most  common  incentives  used.  Management  generally  does  not  favor  the 
paying  of  such  premiums,  while  labor’s  view's  are  mixed.  In  the  Armed  Forces  the  practice  of  offering 
hazard  pay  for  certain  duty  has  become  accepted.  As  such  duty  is  voluntary,  it  appears  that  supply 
and  demand  has  been  the  chief  determinant.  More  information  is  needed  about  the  nature  of 
incentives  for  hazardous  or  unpleasant  work  before  they  can  be  applied  with  assurance  of  their 
effectiveness. 

1 28  Tupes,  E.C.  Relationships  between  behavior  trait  rating  by  peers  and  later  officer  performance 
of  USAF  Officer  Candidate  School  graduates.  October  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57-125,  ASTIA 
Hocunient  AD-134  257)  (Project  7719,  Task  17009).  This  study  investigates  the  relationship  between 
ratings  of  personality  traits  by  peers  in  an  officer  training  situation  and  later  Officer  Effectiveness 
Report  (OER)  ratings.  For  790  candidates  in  6  classes,  ratings  on  30  behavior  traits  were  obtained  on 
each  member  from  every  other  member  of  his  flight.  14  cluster  scores  were  developed  based  on 
intercorrelations  of  the  30  traits.  A  multiple  regression  equation  between  the  cluster  scores  and  the 
effectiveness  score  served  as  the  basis  of  a  simplified  trait  composite  score.  A  majority  of  the  trait 
variables  had  substantial  validity  against  the  criterion.  The  Tiultiple  correlation  with  CERs  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  reliability  of  the  criterion.  Class-by-class  validities  of  the  simplified  composite  vaned 
considerably,  nut  variations  were  unrelated  to  differences  in  rating  conditions.  The  validities  of  the 
composite  were  as  high  as  those  for  OCS  military  grades  or  academic  grades.  The  valid  personality 
traits  reveal  the  liigh-rated  officer  as  mature,  well-adjusted,  intelligent,  assertive,  well-motivated, 
socially  poised,  cooperative,  and  independent-minded. 

129  Flyer,  E-S.  &  Carp,  A.  Retention  of  rated  AFROTC  officers.  October  1957.  (AFPTRC- 
TN-57-126,  ASTIA  Document  AD-134  258)  (Project  7719,  Task  17010).  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  identify  factors  associated  with  career  attitudes  among  AFROTC  pilot  training  graduates  and 
to  devise  methods  for  increasing  their  retainability.  Data  were  evaluated  to  determine  differences 
between  career  and  noncareer  student  pilots  on  performance  in  training,  socio-economic  and 
educational  background,  aptitude  factors,  and  biographical  inventories.  400  graduates  of  basic  ^dot 
training  were  interviewed  about  factors  relevant  to  their  decision  concerning  an  Air  Force  career.  The 
studies  indicate  that  career  interest  is  highly  related  to  attitudes  toward  flying,  attitudes  toward 
military  life,  and  Job  opportunities  in  civilian  life.  In  the  AFROTC  population,  individuals  with  high 
career  potential  could  be  identified  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year  in  college.  Changes  in  the  training 
program  with  respect  to  the  “officer”  role  of  the  AFROTC  graduate  as  a  pilot  trainee  would  increase 
the  overall  motivational  level  and  career  retention  rate  of  the  AFROTC  graduate. 

130  Creager.  J.A.  Discriminant  analysis  and  its  role  in  the  classification  of  airmen.  November  1957. 
(AFPTRC-TN-57-127,  ASTIA  Document  AD  1 34  259)  (Project  7719,  Task  17008).  The  basic  issues 
of  discriminant  analysis,  methoaology,  and  applications  are  reviewed  critically  from  the  viewpoint  of 
potential  application  to  the  selection  and  classification  of  airmen.  Relation.s  among  discriminant, 
regression,  and  allocation  models  are  discussed.  Wliile  tiic  basic  issues  and  methods  of  dtscriniinan! 
analysis  are  simple  in  principle,  development  leading  to  utility  ir.  airman  assignment  decision  i:. 
complicated  by  effects  of  prior  allocation.  Further  research  should  be  concentrated  on  developing 
.-'propriate  criteria  for  defining  groups  to  be  discriminated,  and  to  clustering  of  jobs  in  terms  of  the 
ability  of  the  classification  battery  to  nuke  discriminations. 

lil  Woodworth.  D.G.  &  MacKinnon,  D.W.  The  nwwmrement  of  Intellectual  efficiency  in  an 

useatment  of  100  Att  Force  captatm.  November  1957.  (^FFTRC-THST-llS,  ASTIA  Document 
AD-134  260)  (Project  7730.  Task  77.353; Contract  AF  !8<600)8,  Institute  of  Pcnonnlity  Asmmenl 
and  Reaeareh,  IMwTslty  of  CaHfoniia.  Berkeley).  1 7  measures  of  •nfeUectual  functioninf;  obtained  m 
an  cxieiuive  psychological  assessment  of  100  Air  force  captains  were  subjected  to  a  factor  analysis  4 
major  factws  emerged:  functionally  cffc-ctive  general  intelligence,  snsual  form-problem  solving  .ibdity. 


effectiveness  and  wiginality  in  complex  problem  solution,  and  overall  general  effectiveness.  When 
factor  scores  were  correlated  with  11  criteria  which  were  assumed  to  measure  general  officer 
effectiveness,  it  was  found  that  the  criteria  of  officer  effectiveness  were  not  predictable  from  the 
factor  scores.  E/tremo  caution  should  be  exercised  when  using  certain  standard  Air  Force  tools  (e.g.. 
Officer  Effecti’  ’eness  Reports)  in  evaluating  the  intellectual  eftV-iency  of  officers  because  they  may 
•'■ot  be  valid  fo/  this  purpose. 

i 

131  Woodwrrth,  D.G.,  Barron,  F.,  &  MacKinnon,  D.W.  An  analysis  of  life  history  interviewer’s 
ratings  for  100  Air  Force  captains.  November  1957.  (AFPTRC'TN-57-i29,  ASTIA  Document  AD- 
146  401)  (Pn  ject  7730,  Task  77353;  Contract  AF  18(600)8,  Institute  of  Personality  Assessment  and 
Research,  University  of  California,  Berkeley).  As  part  of  an  assessment  program  of  100  captains,  life 
history  interviews  were  conducted  and  each  captain  was  rated  by  his  interviewer  on  >0  areas  of 
personal  development  and  adjustment.  A  centroid  factor  analysis  was  made  of  the  inte.  iclations 
among  the  10  variables,  identifying  4  factors:  (1)  drive  for  professional  achievement;  (If;  stability  of 
present  adju;  tment;  (III)  personal  scope  and  capacity  for  achievement;  and  (IV)  character  structure 
and  mode  of  adjustment.  Conclations  of  the  resultant  factor  scores  with  measures  of  officer 
effectiveness  showed  that  factors  I  and  IV  were  good  predictors  of  promotion  board  ratings. 

1 33  Gordon,  Mary  Agnes.  Interaction  of  experience  and  aptitude  in  predicting  success  in  training 
courses  for  airplane  and  engine  mechanics.  November  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57-133,  ASl'IA  Document 
AD- 146  406)  (Picject  7719,  Task  17008).  Previorrs  studies  have  shown  that  aptitude  tests  predict 
training  grades  differently  for  men  and  women  and  .‘'o'  men  from  different  regions.  The  studies 
reported  explore  regional  differences  ia  background,  the  influence  of  background  fa..t,;rs  on  ♦he 
prediction  of  mechanical  training  g.'ades,  and  the  effect  of  different  backgrounds  at  various  stages  in 
training.  Differences  in  background  may  be  measured  either  by  biographical  information  or  by  the 
difference  between  comprehension  and  information  scores  on  mechanic^  aptitude  tests.  It  was  found 
that  mechanical  experience  was  correlated  more  with  mechanical  aptitude  than  with  final  school 
grades.  It  was  demonstrated  that  a  biographical  measure  of  mechanical  experience  could  be  used  to 
correct  mechanical  aptitude  scores  and  thus  improve  the  prediction  of  grades.  Previous  mechanical 
experience  was  a  greater  advantage  in  the  final  than  in  the  initial  phase  of  training.  In  using  a 
mechanical  aptitude  composite  to  predict  success  in  training,  some  correction  for  differences  in 
previous  experience  should  be  considered. 

134  Judy,  C.J.  &  Adair,  J.G.  A  comparison  of  two  groups  of  mechanics  on  specific  maintenance 
knowledge.  December  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57-139,  ASTIA  Document  AD-146  413)  (Project  7950, 
Task  17075).  2  questions  were  asked  with  respect  to  8  areas  of  knowledge  covering  the  maintenance 
of  an  important  new  weapv^n  system:  (a)  Is  there  a  difference  in  test  performance  of  field  trained 
mechanics  as  compared  wiih  technical-school  trained  mechanics?  (b)  Is  there  a  difference  at  particular 
levels  of  mechanical  aptitvde  and  inaintenance  experience  in  the  test  performance  of  these  2  groups 
of  mechanics?  For  none  of  the  knowledge  areas  was  there  a  statistically  significant  differenct  in  favor 
of  either  group.  But  at  particular  levels  of  mechanical  aptitude  and  maintenance  experience,  regions 
of  significance  were  identified  where  one  group  was  distinctly  suiicrior.  Except  for  ^  knowledge  areas, 
field  training  seemed  generally  best  for  high-aptitude,  high-experience  mechanics;  technical-school 
training  seemed  generally  best  for  low-aptitude,  low-experience  mechanics. 


135  Tupes,  E.C..  Carp,  A.,  &  Borg.  W.R.  Validation  of  a  proposed  officer  effecthrenes  selection 

battery.  December  1957.  (AFPTRC  TN-57-I4I.  ASTIA  Document  AD-146  415)  (Project  7719.  lask 
17009).  Selection  procedures  now  in  use  in  the  various  officer  programs  are  designed  to  insure  that 
accepted  candidates  haw  the  needed  aptitudes  to  profit  from  officer  technical  training  courses,  but 
no  systematic  selection  is  being  made  with  respect  tv  officer  effectiveness  potential.  Procedures 
designed  to  predict  officer  effectiveness  were  adminiitcrea  to  2  OCS  classes  at  the  start  of  training 
and  validated  agairrsi  performance  in  training  and  agsu  sl  an  intermediate  entenon  of  officer 
efiectivrncss.  14  t'{  the  22  measures  studied  were  sijpiificantly  valid  for  prediction  of  the  intermediate 
critertofl.  A  composite  based  on  the  umt-wcighted  conibinalion  of  these  measures  would  increase  th* 
ffikiency  of  present  selection  procerkifes  and  could  prebaWy  contribute  to  the  selection  efficiency  in 
other  officer  {HO|f3ins 


136  Gordon,  Mary  Agne^;.  Patterns  of  mechanical  background  and  aptitude.  Educ.  psychol. 
Measmt.,  1957,  17,  408-415  November  1957.  (AFPTRC-TN-57-137,  ASTIA  Document  AD-145  411) 
(Project  7719,  Task  17008).  To  determine  the  influence  of  background  factors  and  tested  mechanical 
aptitude  on  success  in  mechanical  training,  577  graduates  of  an  Airplane  and  Engines  Mechanics 
course  were  categorized  into  16  groups  according  to  their  high  or  low  status  on  each  factor.  Status  on 
the  background  factors  (opportunity  for  gaining  mechanical  information,  preference  for  mechanical 
activities,  urban  or  rural  background,  and  mechanical  experience)  was  determined  by  responses  on  a 
seif-report  questionnaire  (biographical  inventory).  Patterns  were  compared  by  differences  in 
percentage  above  the  median  course  grade  in  training.  Results  showed  that  mechanical  background 
contributes  to  training  success  mainly  through  selection  for  training  on  the  basis  of  mechanical 
information  scores  and  that  excess  of  experience  over  information  reduces  chances  of  success. 

1 37  McQuitty,  L.L.  A  pattern  analysis  of  descriptions  of  ‘  best”  and  “poorest”  mechanics  compared 
with  factor-analytic  resiilts.  Psychol.  Monogr.,  1957,  71,  No.  17  (Whole  No.  446).  December  1957. 
(AFPTRC-TN-57-155,  ASTIA  Document  AD-1S2  119)  (Project  7700,  Task  77016;  Contract  AF 
33(038)25726,  University  of  Illinois)  A  kind  of  pattern  analysis,  agreement  analysis,  is  developed 
and  applied  to  rated  characteristics  of  Air  Force  mechanics  selected  as  best  and  poorest  by  their 
supervisors.  Results  identify  several,  rather  than  a  single,  types  of  best  and  poorest  mechanics.  Results 
of  a  factor  analysis  are  compared  with  those  of  the  agreement  analysis,  showing  the  complementary 
nature  of  information  from  both  kinds  of  analysis. 

138  Brokaw,  L.D.  &  Burgess,  G.G.  Development  of  Airman  Classification  Battery  AC-2A.  June 
1957.  (AFPTRC-TR-57-1,  ASHA  Document  AD-131  422)  (Project  7700,  Task  77008).  An  aptitude 
test  battery  has  been  used  in  counseling  and  assigning  airman  recruits  since  1948.  New  forms  are 
introduced  as  changes  in  Air  Force  requirements  and  advances  in  testing  procedures  permit  major 
improvements.  The  form  adopted  by  the  Air  Force  in  January  1956  provided  14  test  scores 
differentially  combined  in  5  aptitude  indexes:  Mechanical,  Administrative,  Radio  Operator,  General, 
and  Electronics.  From  a  standardization  administration  to  2000  airmen,  scores  were  converted  to  a 
20-interval  centile  scale.  Reliabilihes  proved  equal  '.o  the  previous  battery  and  intercorrelations 
among  aptitude  indexes  were  considerably  reduced,  thus  improving  accuracy  of  classification. 

139  Thorndike,  R.L.  &  Hagen,  Elizabeth  P.  Attitudes,  educational  programs,  and  job  experiences  of 
airmen  who  did  not  reenlist.  June  1957.  (AFPTRC-TR-57-2,  ASTIA  Document  AD-134  209)  (Project 
7719,  Task  17010;  Contract  AF  18(600)1359.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University).  A  survey  by 
interview  or  questionnaire  of  750  one-term  former  airmen  representing  7  career  fields  was  designed  to 
identify  reasons  for  nonreenlistment.  Analyses  of  responses  showed  that  men  interested  in 
reenlistmcnt  are  likely  to  be  in  low  priority  career  fields,  to  be  uninterested  in  continuing  their 
education,  to  have  low  aptitude  indexes,  and  to  receive  low  pay  on  their  civilian  jobs.  Over  50%  of 
the  men  were  continuing  their  education  and  25%  were  in  jobs  related  to  their  Air  Force  specialty. 
Income  averaged  a  liitlc  liighcr  than  Air  Force  pay,  excluding  retirement  benefits,  but  less  wfien  all 
benefits  arc  included. 

140  Eilbcrt,  L.  R.,  Glaser,  R.,  &  Hanes,  R.M.  Research  on  the  feasibility  of  selection  of  personnel 
for  duly  at  isolated  slatioiu.  With  Appendix,  Annotated  bibliography  of  research  on  personnel 
problems  associaK'd  with  Arctic  duty ,  by  L.R.  Eilbert  *  R.  Glaser,  July  1957.  (.4FPTRC-TR-574. 
A.5T1A  Document  AD-134  241)  (Project  7776.  Task  67612;  Contract  .AF  41(657)74.  .American 
Iiblitute  for  Research).  Objectives  were  to  identify  varijbles  that  might  be  useful  m  selecting  men 
for  assignment  lo  isolated  .Arctic  bases  tvlX  nsen  were  tested  and  interviewed  at  8  .A-ctic  bases 
.Supe.visots'  norniruluKis  of  well  adjusted  and  poorly  adjusted  men  identified  2  criterion  groups 
Variables  which  drfferentuted  the  criterion  groups  were  personality  and  background  characteristics 
that  itsay  be  of  long  standing  and  unrelated  lo  the  conditions  of  Arctic  isolation  rlence  a  man’s 
history  ol  adjustment  mas  oe  the  best  prediclot  of  adjustment  to  an  isolated  Arctic  environment 


141  Thorndike,  R.L.,  Hagen,  Elizabeth  P.,  Orr,  D.B.,  et  al.  An  empiical  approach  to  the 
determination  of  Air  Force  job  families.  August  1957.  (AFFTOC-TR-57-5,  ASHA  Document  AD-134 
239)  (Project  7719,  Task  17008;  Contract  AF  18(600)1208,  Teachers  CoDege,  ''olumbia  University). 
This  study  tries  out  a  technique  for  assessing  job  requirements  and  for  grouping  jobs  into 
homogeneous  job  families.  A  job  activities  questionnaire,  with  the  items  designed  to  be  “pure” 
measures  of  a  single  job  aspect,  was  filled  out  by  airmen  representing  25  AFSCs.  From  responses,  a 
profile  of  job  requirements  was  determined  for  each  AFSC.  By  computing  “distances”  between  each 
pair  of  profiles,  job  clusters  were  defined  by  grouping  together  AFSCs  with  the  least  distance  between 
profiles  of  job  requirements.  Scores  for  the  different  aspects  showed  substantial  correlation,  and  the 
definitions  of  job  clusters  proved  not  very  informative,  but  the  technique  clearly  separated 
mechanical  from  nonmechanical  jobs,  and  supervisory  from  nonsupervisory  jobs.  This  technique  is 
not  likely  to  prove  useful  unless  more  and  better  items  are  developed  for  the  scales  of  job 
requirements. 

142  Matthews,  J.  &  Lupfer,  B.  Development  of  tests  to  measure  nonintellectual  aspects  of  officer 
aptitude.  August  1957.  (AFPTRC-TR-57-6,  ASTIA  Document  AD-134  243)  (Project  7701;  Contract 
AF  33(038)10587,  American  Institute  for  Research).  From  inventories  of  critical  officer  behaviors, 
36  nonintellectual  behaviors  were  identified.  These  were  grouped  into  4  areas  for  each  of  which  sets 
of  test  questions  were  constructed.  A  Criterion  Report  Sheet  was  devised  for  collection  of  criterion 
data.  Officer  Candidate  School  classes  provided  test  and  criterion  data  for  validatioii  analyses.  There 
was  no  evidence  that  the  Criterion  Report  Sheets  discriminated  between  the  4  behavior  areas,  since 
intercorrelations  were  about  as  high  as  reliability  estimates.  Conelations  of  the  tests  with  corre¬ 
sponding  criterion  measures  were  no  higher  than  with  the  ratings  in  other  behavior  areas.  The  new 
tests  showed  no  practical  relationship  with  any  of  the  various  criteria.  The  basic  problem  in  measuring 
nonintellectual  aptitudes  remains  the  development  of  a  useful,  predictable  criterion. 

143  Combs,  J.W.,  Jr.  Estimates  of  the  male  population,  18-29  years  old,  by  states,  1960.  November 
1957.  (AFPTRCTR-57-10,  ASHA  Document  AD- 146  402)  (Project  7736,  Task  17048).  Air  Force 
Recruiting  effort  requires  information  concerning  the  geographic  distribution  of  potential  Air  Force 
recruits.  The  method  used  was  a  variant  of  extrapolation  from  observed  trends  adaptable  to  electronic 
computers.  Data  were  observed  population  changes  by  single  years  of  age  between  1940  and  1950 
and  estimated  changes  by  broad  age  groups  between  1950  and  1955  upon  the  basis  of  which  probable 
changes  over  the  period  1955-1%0  were  determined.  On  the  basis  of  the  projections,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  states  can  be  expected  to  gain  or  lose  less  than  5%  of  their  male  populations,  ages  18-29, 
during  the  decade  1950-1960.  Gains  greater  than  5%  may  be  expected  in  14  states,  and  'osses  greater 
than  5%  arc  anticipated  in  20  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

144  Torrance,  E.P.,  Rush,  C.H.,  Jr.,  Kohn,  H.B.,  et  al.  Facton  in  fighter-interceptor  pilot  combat 
effectiveness.  November  1957.  (AFPTRC-TR-57-1 1,  ASTIA  Document  AD-146  407)  (Inject  7680, 
Task  76803).  Officially  recorded  data  on  749  F-86  pilots  with  combat  tours  in  Korea  were  analyzed 
for  differences  in  background  and  personal  data.  Then  31  aces  were  matched  with  31  nonaces  for 
rank,  age,  and  World  War  11  experieiKc  and  compared  on  variables  derived  from  interviews, 
questionnaires,  and  Rorschachs.  Rank,  age,  time  in  service,  and  fiying  time  were  all  positively  related 
to  claim  scores,  but  aptitude  test  scores  were  not.  scales  derived  from  a  Lite  Experience  Inventory 
and  3  Rorschach  scores  differentiated  aces  from  noiiaces.  Aces  tried  ha.'der  than  nonaces  for  combat 
assignments. 

145  Eitzpatrick,  R.  A  CuOen,  J.W.  Prediction  of  aimun  reenlisimrnt.  December  1957.  (AFPTRC- 
TR  57  12,  , ASTIA  Document  AD  146  416)  (Project  7719.  Twk  17010;  Contract  AF  41(657)12, 
.American  Imtitute  for  Research).  From  interviews  with  lo9  arrnxn  neat  the  end  of  thei'  fir''  \ir 
Force  tour,  it  was  found  that  those  teeriliiting  were  likely  to  differ  from  nonreenlistces  in  family  and 
sixnal  background  and  in  attitudes  toward  tlie  .An  Force  Inforntalton  from  the  interviews  was  used  to 
assemNe  a  variety  of  personal  history,  interest,  and  attitude  inventories  w+iici.  were  given  to 
airmen  representing  '  career  field  Ficct'onics.  Mechanical,  and  .Suppiv  Multit4e  cottelalions  to 
predict  recnlistnvnt  anged  from  ei'J  to  'I  for  the  ’  career  fieKls.  but  the  characteristKS  entering 
into  the  equations  iiffeted  .A  compcoite  to  piedict  reenlnt  itent  would  hive  to  take  into  acervunt  the 
career  field  for  which  the  mar.  .(ualifies 
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146  Cnitchfleld,  R.S.,  Woodworth,  D.G.,  &  Albrecht,  R.E.  Perceptual  performance  and  the  effective 
petwiL  April  1958.  (WADC-TN-S8-60,  ASHA  Document  AD-lSl  039)  (Project  7730,  Task  77353; 
Contract  AF  18(600)8,  Institute  of  Personality  Assessment  and  Research,  University  of  California, 
Bertvley)  (OTS).  This  study  presents  data  collected  from  10  perceptual  tests  included  in  an  extensive 
psychological  assessment  of  100  Ai:  Force  captains.  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  show 
the  potential  contribution  of  such  perceptual  behavi>ir  to  the  assessment  and  understanding  of 
personality.  Stress  is  upon  the  perceptual  performance  of  the  military  ofTicer  rated  effective.  Results 
indicate  that  the  perceptual  tests  are  most  strongly  related  to  the  areas  of  intellect  and  cognitive 
flexibility.  I^Iumerous  significant  relationships  were  found  with  tests  in  the  areas  of  emotional 
adjustment,  social  relations,  and  leadership.  The  specific  nature  and  direction  of  the  relationships 
between  perceptual  and  personality  measures  are  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  basic 
personality  trends  are  general  in  nature  and  should  manifest  themselves  in  analogous  ways  in 
perceptual  and  other  forms  of  behavior. 

147  Tupea,  E.C.  &  Christal,  R.E.  Stability  c'  pesonality  trait  rating  factors  obtained  under  diverse 
conditions.  May  1958.  (WADC.TN-S8-6I,  ASTIA  Document  AD-151  041)  (Project  7719,  Task 
17109)  (OTS).  (Superceded  by  Tupes,  E.C.  &  Christal,  R.E.  Recurrent  personality  factors  based  on 
trait  ratings.  May  1961  (ASD-TR-61-97,  ASTIA  Document  AD-267  778).  Peer  ratings  by  officer 
candidates  on  specific  personality  traits  have  been  shown  to  be  predictive  of  later  officer 
performance.  The  present  study  investigated  personality  trait  ratings  to  determine  their  factorial 
structure  .  nd  the  extent  to  which  the  factors  remained  constant  in  spite  of  differences  in  samples, 
raters,  lengths  of  acquaintai-ceship,  and  rating  stituation.  6  intercorrelation  matrices  were  factored 
and  the  resulting  factors  rotated  to  orthogonal  simple  structure.  S  clearly  defined  personality  factors 
were  found  in  each  analysis  which  remained  relatively  invariant  througli  all  analyses,  identified  as 
Surgency,  Agrceableness,  Dependability,  Emotional  Stability,  and  Culture.  The  factor  structure  of 
personality  trait  ratings  is  sufficiently  invariant  that  such  trait  ratings  may  be  regarded  as  adequate 
criteria  for  the  study  of  personality  differences  and  for  test  development  purposes. 

148  Flyer,  E5.  A  follow-up  study  of  Naval  Academv  graduates  who  entered  the  Air  Force.  June 
(95a  (WADC-TN-58-62,  ASTIA  Document  AD-151  042)  (Project  7719,  Task  17115)  (OTS).  Air 
Force  Academy  selection  and  proficiency  records  cannot  be  validated  against  measures  of  officer 
effectiveness  for  some  years,  but  an  estimate  of  the  relationship  of  training  grades  to  officer 
performance  can  be  obtained  from  comparable  records  of  Naval  Academy  graduates  who  have 
entered  the  Air  Force.  In  this  study,  midshipman  training  grades  were  related  to  Air  Force 
retainability  and  to  officer  effectiveness  measures.  The  retention  rate  in  the  Air  Force  of  Annapolis 
graduates,  5  to  8  years  after  giaduation,  is  about  73%.  Graduates  who  resigned  their  conunissions  had 
lower  Physical  Training  grades  than  those  officen  remaining  on  active  duty,  but  differed  in  no  other 
training  proficiency  measures.  Naval  Academy  guides  predict  officer  effectiveness  reasonably  well, 
with  Aptitude-for-Service  ratings  proving  the  best  single  predictor  of  Air  Force  officer  effectiveness. 
These  results  support  the  use  of  Aptitude-for-Service  ratings  and  academic  grades  received  at  tlie  Air 
Force  Academy  as  intermediate  criteria  of  officer  effectiveness. 

149  McRcynokh,  Jaiw.  Ap(its>6e  levelf  in  the  isbted  manpower  pool  of  the  Air  Force.  September 
1958.  (Part  I.  WADC  TN  58-63(1).  ASTIA  Document  AD-151  047;  Pwi  H,  Appendix.  WADC  TN 
58-63(11),  ASTIA  Document  AD-151  048) (Project  7719, Tmk  I7106)(OTS).  Rapid  development  of 
weapon  systerm  hat  increased  the  need  for  hi|ddy  qualified  airmen  m  technical  areas  and  for 
information  corKerntng  their  availability.  This  is  the  first  in  a  senes  of  reports  iJesigned  !•'  provide 
estimates  of  the  aptitude  levels  of  enlisted  petsor  nel  in  the  Air  Force  From  data  collected  in  the  May 
1®A7  Sample  Survey,  dtstributiora  of  aptitudes  were  obtained  by  career  fields,  by  teenUstmeni  plara. 
by  term  of  enlstment,  by  skill  level,  and  by  grade.  Dutnbutioiu  are  piewnted  tn  terms  of  the  total 
Air  Force  entisted  population  «3  that  estinwtes  can  be  made  not  only  of  the  numbers  of  aitmeti  at 
each  aptitude  Kvd  in  any  one  poup.  but  of  the  numbers  in  any  other  group  who  have  aptitude  levels 
hij^  enou^  to  permit  efficient  retrairung  into  diortage  areas.  For  airmen  in  their  tint  term  of 
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enlistment,  aptitude  distributions  were  typically  the  normal  bell  shape  with  little  difference  in  level 
between  career  fields.  Airmen  in  later  enlistments  were  typically  higher  in  aptitude;  methods  of 
screening  for  reenlistment  and  for  promotion  build  up  the  quality  of  career  personnel  so  that  the 
majority  of  NCOs,  and  especially  those  in  the  highly  technical  career  fields,  have  high  aptitude 
qu^ifications  and  are  capable  of  supporting  modern  technological  advances  ' 

150  Woodworth,  D.G.  &  MacKinnon,  D.W.  The  use  of  trait  rating  in  an  assessment  of  100  Ait 
Force  captains.  September  1958.  (WADC-'rN-58-64,  ASTIA  Document  AD-202  845)  (Project  7730, 
Task  77353;  Contract  AF  18(600)8,  Institute  of  Personality  Assessment  and  Research,  Univeisity  of 
California,  Berkeley)  (OTS).  As  part  of  a  project  for  developing  officer  assessment  techniques,  30 
rating  dimensions  were  used  by  10  raters  to  record  their  psychological  evaluations  of  100  captains.  A 
cluster  analysis  of  these  ratings  yielded  3  reliable  cluster  scores  defined  as  measuring  general  effective 
intelligence,  personal  soundness  and  assessability,  and  effective  leadership.  The  cluster  .scores  did  not 
correlate  significantly  with  available  Air  Force  criterion  evaluations  of  the  subjects.  When  the  officers 
were  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  being  rated  or  nonrated,  the  correlations  between  cluster  scores 
and  2  of  the  criteria  rose  to  levels  which  were  significant  within  the  rated  group.  This  suggests  that 
differentiation  on  the  criterion  side  of  the  relationship  is  ner.'.cd  for  significant  advancement  toward 
an  understanding  of  the  Air  Force  officer  personnel  evaluation  variables,  or  the  relating  of 
psychologically  meaningful  measures  to  these  criteria. 

151  Thompson,  C.A.  Aptitude  differences  related  to  region  of  enlistment  of  basic  airmen.  Sep¬ 
tember  1958.  (WADC-TN-58-65,  ASTIA  Document  AD-202  846)  (Project  7719,  Task  17104)  (OTS). 
Regional  differences  in  mean  performance  on  aptitude  variables  were  found  with  basic  airmen 
samples  tested  in  1950  and  1953.  This  study  examines  trends  in  overall  regional  differences  for  a 
1957  sample  of  4500  basic  airmen.  Regional  differences  on  specific  variables  are  examined  in  terms  of 
AFQT  mental  category.  Geographical  regions  are  Army  areas  of  enlistment  and  the  territories.  The 
variables  are  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test,  the  5  Airman  Classification  Battery  Aptitude 
Indexes  (AC-2A),  and  the  individual  tests  of  the  Airman  Classification  Battery.  Major  regional 
differences  in  mea.i  performance  were  consistent  with  regional  differences  reported  for  1950  and 
1953  samples.  Low  aptitude  airmen  made  the  principal  contribution  to  overall  regional  differences  on 
specifi:  aptitude  variables.  High  aptitude  airmen  tended  to  exhibit  only  sliglit  differences  in  mean 
pertbr  nance  by  geographical  region.  The  territorial  sample’s  performance  was  atypical  of  the 
per'ormance  of  continental  samples. 

152  Ewart,  E..3.  A  survey  of  potential  morale,  motivation,  and  retention  problems  at  ballistic  missile 
sites.  October  1V58.  (WADC  TN-58-66,  ASTIA  Document  AO203  399)  (Project  7719,  Task  171 19) 
(OTS).  Potential  morale,  motivation,  and  retention  problems  among  personnel  at  ballistic  missile 
complexes  arc  reviewed,  together  with  pertinent  research  findings  in  tlie  military  and  industrial 
literature.  Althougli  morale  and  metivation  problems  do  not  appear  particularly  unique,  there  are 
important  considerations  of  emphasis.  Tlierefarc  problem  areas  anu  proposed  solu  ions  are  viewed  in 
the  broad  coiiuxt  of  analogous  conditions  in  ot.her  military  and  industrial  situations.  Tliis  provides  i 
Iramcwork  for  imire  effective  evaluation  of  personnel  actions.  It  is  a  major  thesis  of  this  report  that  in 
the  area  of  improved  manajement  and  leadership  practices  lies  the  greatest  potential  for  eiiliancing 
morale  and  motivation  to  get  tliinp  done  effectively  at  ICBM  complexes. 

153  Thompson,  C..A.  The  relation  of  selective  aptitude  index  to  perfoemanct  in  technical  si'hooi. 

November  1958.  (WADC  TN  58-67,  ASTTA  Document  AIV205  ,165)  (Project  7719.  Task  17104) 
(OTS).  The  effectiveness  of  the  .Airman  Classificalion  Battery  (Form  in  nredu-tir.g  success  in 

airman  technK'al  scluxil  courses  is  examined  Ihe  population  consuted  of  aitnvcn  enlisted  during  the 
first  3  months  of  19Srj  and  assigned  to  10  grixips  of  technical  scfuxils  after  basic  training  The 
relationships  of  the  aptitude  index  used  for  seuction  with  final  schixil  pades  arc  depicted  ui  1 1 
charts.  The  selective  aptitu.k  index  was  peedicti*  •  of  class  standing  m  alJ  courses,  the  strongest 
relationships  obtaining  for  the  hii^y  technical  counes  IHiring  this  petii>d  a  ma)i>ntv  of  the  .iitnien 
asagned  to  the  hi^I.  technK'al  counes  ihd  not  meet  the  selective  aptitude  index  rmmmums 
re. o*v,mendfd  b»  the  Vit  Force, 


154  Tupca,  E.C.  &  DuBoU,  D.B.  The  educational  achievement  of  Air  Foice  oflioefi.  November 
1958.  (WADC-1N-58^,  ASHA  Document  AD-205  546)  (Project  7719,  TaA  17109)  (OTS).  Do 
years  of  formal  education  truly  measure  an  Air  Force  officer’s  educationai  achievement?  Do  many 
officers  have  more  knowledge  than  would  be  expected  from  the  number  of  years  they  spent  in 
school?  To  answer  these  questions,  1300  student  officers  at  Air  University  were  given  the  Area  tests 
and  an  Advanced  test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination.  Results  indicate  that  years  of  education 
is  not  very  predictive  of  actual  educational  achievement  and  usually  underestirrutes  it.  As  a  group, 
officers  were  found  to  have  learned  more  than  would  be  expected  from  their  yean  of  education. 
Although  only  40%  of  the  offtcers  had  college  degrees,  between  50%  and  60%  scored  as  high  on  the 
Area  tests  as  satisfactory  college  graduates.  On  the  Advanced  tests,  which  measure  intensive 
knowledge  in  specialized  academic  major  fields,  the  officers  compared  favorably  with  fint-year 
graduate  students.  Many  officen  who  tacked  the  educational  requirements  for  Air  Force  training 
courses  had  as  much  of  the  specialized  knowdedge  needed  for  enrollment  in  such  courses  as  did 
officen  with  the  prerequisite  educational  backgrounds.  Were  entrance  requirements  for  these  courses 
altered  to  permit  qualification  on  a  test  basis,  the  number  of  ofiicers  eligible  for  such  training  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

155  Valentine,  L.D.,  Jr.  ValitSty  of  the  AFOQT  (Form  A)  for  prediction  of  student-officer  succesa 
in  obaerver  training.  December  1958.  (WADC'TN-S8-69,  ASTIA  Document  AD-207  334)  (Project 
7717,  Task  87006)  (OTS).  The  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Tc:?,  Form  A,  was  administered  to 
AFROTC  sophomores.  During  the  latter  half  of  1957  criterion  data  matured  on  those  examinees  who 
had  entered  Observer  Training  after  completion  of  the  AFROTC  program.  The  aptitude  composites 
and  subtests  of  the  AFOQT  were  validated  against  3  criteria  of  success  in  Observer  Training.  It  was 
found  that  the  Observer-Technical  composite  is  a  valid  predictor  of  success  in  Observer  Training  for 
this  population.  This  Note  reports  the  first  Observer  validities  to  become  available  for  an  AFROTC 
population. 

156  Carp,  Frances  M.  Rebtionships  between  airman  interests  and  career  satisfiKtion.  March  1958. 
(V/ADCTR-5g90.  ASIU  Document  AD-151  038)  (Project  7719,  Task  17008;  Contract  AF 
41(657)60,  Trinity  Univenity).  This  study  is  an  attempt  to  validate  a  264-item  interest  inventory  for 
inclusion  in  the  basic  airman  battery  to  improve  pred>:tion  of  general  competence  in  the  Air  Force 
situation  and  in  particular  Air  Force  jobs.  Assuming  tlut  statisfaction  is  related  to  effectiveness  in  a 
work  situation,  it  was  taken  as  the  criterion  for  this  study.  Responses  of  842  airmen  were  validated 
against  their  answen  to  Sample  Survey  questions  selected  u  indexes  of  satisfaction  with  the  general 
Air  Force  situation  and  with  particular  Air  Force  duty.  Predictive  validity  was  not  demonstrated  for 
existing  keys  with  general  Air  Force  personnel  or  selected  job  specialty  groups,  item  analysis  did  not 
restilt  in  new  scales. 

157  MacKiniMq,  D.W.,  Crutchfiekl,  R.S.,  Barroe,  F.,  et  il.  An  newneat  study  of  Ak  Force 
officers:  Part  i.  Design  of  the  study  and  dneriptioa  of  the  variabks.  April  1958.  (>1ADC-TR-Sg91fl), 
ASHA  Document  AO-151  040)  (Ptojcct  7730.  leak  77353;  Contract  AF  18(600)8.  Institute  of 
Parsonultty  AiacsHnent  tad  Rca^h.  UiMvttlMty  ot.'  C^foniia,  Berkeley)  (OTS).  Thri  is  the  first  part 
of  5-parl  report  covering  an  extensive  psycholog>:ai  issessi.icnt  of  a  group  of  Arr  Force  ciptiins 
rdected  from  the  population  of  captains  withir  Arr  Training  Command  who  were  eligible  for 
promotion.  The  34j  captains  participating  in  the  f'leid-testing  phase  of  the  assessment  were  gtven  27 
paper -and-pencil  tests.  From  the  fteld-lesiing  sample.  100  ofTicrn  were  assi^d.  i.i  groups  of  10.  to  a 
3-d3y  taving-in  phase  of  the  nsnsment.  During  thb  period  they  entered  into  some  50  assessment 
procedures,  and  a  staff  of  psyvhologisis  lated  cacF  officer  on  a  wtJe  mrsety  ot  pcrstmalily  vanabics 
comtdered  relevant  for  cffoctivenrss  in  seiwoc  comtund  and  staff  asipunents.  KfTecltvcn«s  measures 
were  obtained  m  criteria  from  (Wker  rffcctoeneis  Reports,  promotion  board  ratings,  and  superiors' 
ratings  Tha  report  presents  the  overall  dcsrpi  of  the  study  and  defines  each  of  the  648  variables 
■'lortTB  are  luted  us  an  appendix.  The  lepor*  is  considered  a  reference  document  for  uae  with  the  other 
4  parts  of  the  TcchnKal  Report. 

1 58  Cor^.  H.C.  A  Knmm.  I.  Km  mrwwat  study  af  Air  Foece  offieem:  faet  11.  Deaciiptiou  of  the 

mmmd  Septemhet  1958.  fWAOC  TR  58-91  (D).  ASTIK  Oocwwal  AO- 208  700)  (TVo^ 

7730.  Tadi  773SJ;  CoNtracI  AF  lS(6r00>8,  iartitute  of  fmonaiiiy  Asawaiveat  awd  Rgeseeb. 
Uarwreity  of  Caitfaniia.  Berkeley)  (OTS).  Hus  IS  the  second  port  oj.'  a  5-part  report  covering  an 
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extensive  psychological  assessment  of  a  group  of  Air  Force  captains.  It  presents  sociological  and 
psychologkai  descriptions  of  the  sample  of  343  captains  participating  in  the  Feld-testing  phtte  of  the 
assessment.  The  typical  member  may  be  characterized  as  being  a  reserve  officer  who  entered  the 
service  during  World  War  II  cs  an  enlisted  man  and  who  received  his  commission  through  flying 
school.  He  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  major.  He  is  married  and  desires  an  Ah  Force 
career.  His  intelligence  score  is  above  the  mean  for  the  general  adult  population,  but  below  the  level 
defined  as  superior.  His  personal  adjustment  and  psychiatric  stability  are  judged  to  be  exceiient.  In 
social  technique  he  is  characterized  by  factors  of  leadenhip  and  dominance,  capacity  for  status,  and 
achievement  motivation.  Test.*  of  social  acuity  and  social  insight  place  him  in  an  average  rank  among 
groups  of  equivalent  education  or  occupational  status.  His  vocational  interest  profile  is  basically  a 
“military  officer”  profile  similar  to  the  pattern  observed  in  other  studies. 

1 59  Barron,  F.,  Block,  J.,  MacKianoa,  D.W.,  et  al.  An  asMSBiwnt  study  of  Air  Fom  offleen:  Fart 
III.  Asacaannent  correUtea  of  criteria  of  officer  effectncucaa.  December  1958.  (WADC-TR-58-91(Iirj, 
ASHA  Document  AD-210  218)  (Project  7730,  Tmk  77353;  Contract  AF  18(«00)8,  Inadtulc  of 
PersonaHty  Assessment  and  Reaemh,  University  of  Califomia,  Berkeley)  (OTS).  This  is  the  third  part 
of  a  S-part  report  covering  an  extensive  psychological  assessment  of  a  group  of  Air  Force  captains. 
Criterion  data  were  gathered  from  Promotion  Board  Ratings.  Officer  Effectiveness  Reports,  superior 
'  fficers*  ratings,  and  from  structured  interviews  with  the  officers.  Overlap  in  criteria  wu  reduced  by 
factor  analysis.  Separate  sections  deal  with  predictability  of  criteria  from  3  different  sources.  Officers 
rating  high  on  each  criterion  are  described  in  terms  of  assessment  variable  correlates. 

160  Gough,  H.G.  An  assessment  study  of  Air  Force  officcis:  Part  IV.  Prcdictabihty  of  a  composite 
criterion  of  officer  eflectivcnesB.  December  1958.  (WAOC-TR-58-91(IV),  ASTIA  Document  AO-2 10 
219)  (Project  7730,  Task  77353;  Contract  AF  18(600)8,  Univeithy  of  Caitfomii,  Berkeley)  (OTS). 
This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a  5-part  report  of  a  projMt  to  develop  mcdiods  for  identifying  Air  Force 
officers  with  high  potential  for  effective  military  leadership.  Its  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  data  for  1 1 
criteria  to  a  practical  composite  criterion  snd  to  organize  data  concerning  63 1  test  and  asiesamcot 
variables  for  prediction  of  the  composite  criterion.  Evaluation  of  the  criteria  led  to  selection  of  3  for 
combirution  in  a  Criterion  Index.  From  correlations  of  the  predictor  variables  with  this  criterion,  41 
were  identified  that  maintained  significant  relatioruhips.  By  cluster  analyses,  these  were  reduced  to 
homogeneous  composite  predicton  that  could  be  defined  as  ps;,'chological  dimensions  of  officer 
effectiveness-  By  item  analysis,  lists  of  adjectives  differentiating  high-scoring  from  Icw-scoring  officers 
on  the  Criterion  Index  were  made,  and  extensive  personality  questionnaire  data  were  reduced  to  2 
brief  scales  keyed  to  predict  the  Criterion  Index.  The  results  identify  both  the  group-testing 
instruments  and  individual  assessment  devices  that  hold  promise  for  iikntification,  early  in  an 
officer’s  career,  of  those  capable  of  becoming  outstanding  commatiden. 

161  MaeJUanon,  U.W.  Au  anmsment  study  of  Air  Force  officct!i;  Part  V.  Swbouit  and 

applicatioas.  Deceratwr  195i>.  (WADC-TR-5t-9I(V),  ASTU  Docuaaeat  AD-210  220)  (Project  7730, 
Tim.  77353;  Contract  AF  18(600)8,  Iwtttate  of  Pmoaaltty  Amwmrat  and  Xciearrh.  Uaivmify  of 
CslifbraM,  Berkeley)  (OTS),  This  u  the  final  volume  of  a  S-part  report,  summanzu^  .'esuits  of  a 
project  to  develop  methods  for  identifying  Air  Force  officen  with  potential  for  effective 

inlitiury  leadership.  It  s<-'rys  s^ficant  rclatkmships  between  predictor  and  .rntcrion  variabtes. 
Inferences  from  these  relatioeahips  provide  a  coeaparative  eniuotron  of  the  cnierta  of  officer 
effcctivetres  and  lead  to  sekclioa  from  the  experimental  devices  of  insfrutncnts  ^opooed  for 
tnclus:  in  in  a  program  of  officer  assessreeni 

162  Taytoe,  C.W..  Smith,  W.R.,  Chwelin.  B.,  el  al.  IdesMSScatSMi  ot  com  uuaicriioa  ahditte  hi 
awitary  skutesoem  Juw  195*  (WAOC  TK  5*92.  ASTU  DociMwwt  AU151  M3)  (TVi^  7719, 
Tmk  17053;  Cowteurt  AF  IB(«00)I211.  Uskvewety  of  Uak)  (OIS).  The  research  «m  dm^sed  to 
deunc  ibe  dtmemiam  of  commimicarton  abdities,  to  prortde  tochmqi.>rv  for  measuring  peiformance 
tn  comnwfticatioa  in  mditar)  utuatiom.  md  to  determme  ptcdtciun  of  the  commwntcatton 
sMiites  thus  defmed  and  measured.  A  Itst  comraunKatior  requirements  was  abst>'a>.ted  from 
destrtpttoru  of  atrt>un  tohs.  Tests  were  assemUed  a^umed  to  be  predactive  of  these  abthhes  f  rom 
thetf  admtmst-iificM  tn  2  targe  test  battems  to  samples  of  aunseit  the  data  were  analyred  .'oe  selection 
of  predreton.  t,^  include  with  criterron  eariahlc.-  -n  »  vabdatson  hatters  IS  utuattons  teiti  provided 


27  criteria  of  communication  effect ix-eness.  Significant  relationships  between  predictors  and  criteria 
demorutrated  the  practicability  of  assembling  either  a  general  set  of  predictors  or  groups  of  specific 
predictors.  There  is  evidence  that  communication  abilities  are  more  complex  than  the  categorization 
by  communication  channel  (speaking,  writing,  reading,  listening)  im^dies;  integratinf;  abilities  are 
predictive  of  effectiveness  in  all  channels. 

163  Thon^son,  C.A.  Devetopment  of  the  Atman  Qualifying  Examination,  Forms  D  and  E.  August 
I9S&  (Part  I,  WADCTR-S8-94(I),  ASHA  Document  AD^lSl  045;  Part  il.  Appendix,  WADC- 
TR  SS-94(II),  ASHA  Document  AD-ISI  046)  (Project  7717,  Tmk  87005)  Fo'ms  D  and  E  of  the 
Airman  Qualifying  Examination  were  developed  for  fieid  use  in  obtaining  a  set  of  aptitude  indexes 
equivalent  to  indexes  of  the  Airman  Classification  Battery.  They  were  designed  for  administration  at 
a  single  testing  session  and  fur  lund  scoring.  4  aptitude  indexes  a'e  obtained:  Mechanical, 
Administrative,  General,  and  Electronics.  The  item  types  used  in  the  AQE  indexes  conform  generally 
to  those  of  the  Airman  Gasitification  Battery.  AC-2A.  Each  AQE  index  is  standardized  on  the 
corresponding  AC-2A  index  and  uses  the  same  form  of  converted  index,  a  20-step  percentile  scale. 
The  2  batteries  are  substantially  equivalent  except  that  when  hQE  is  administered  before  the  ACB, 
AQE  scores  tend  to  be  lower.  The  practical  importance  of  this  difference  will  vary  with  the  use  of  the 
instruments. 

164  Gtanzcf,  M.  A  Glaser,  R.  A  study  of  noo-inteUectaal  correlates  of  trouble-shooting  abdity: 
RigidRy  measures.  October  1958.  (WADC-TR-58^88.  ASHA  Document  AD  2(M  <1 1)  (Project  7719, 
Task  17011;  Contract  AF  41(657)58,  American  Institute  for  Research)  (OTS).  The  main  objective  of 
this  study  was  to  detemiiiK  the  relationship  between  measures  of  problem-solvii.^  rigidity  and 
performance  on  both  novel  and  routine  troubleshooting  tasks  concerned  witli  electromcs  equipment. 
13  rigidity  tests  were  constructed  in  4  categories;  ability  to  change  performance  sets;  ability  to  change 
perceptual  sets;  preference  for  highly  structured,  simple  stimuli;  and  general  attitudes.  Alteriute  sets 
of  criterion  problems  each  included  3  routir;  and  3  novel  trouble-shooting  problems.  The  liypo'  .esis 
to  be  tested  was  tlut  scores  on  tne  tests  of  the  rig'dity  battery  would  be  significantly  related  to 
performance  on  the  novel  proUerm,  but  not  on  the  routine  problems.  Results  from  administration  to 
airman  trainees  showed  equally  low  reiatiuruhips  between  the  rigidity  nKasures  and  both  criterion 
measures.  Coinbirutions  of  the  Electronics  Aptitude  Index  with  selected  rigidity  test  scores  stiowcJ 
only  slightly  improved  prediction  of  training  school  performance,  over  the  aptitude  score  alone. 

165  Tboridice,  RX.  4  Hagen,  Elizabeth  P.  Loiq^-term  prediction  of  some  offker-efrectiveness 
raeasurrs  from  aptitude  tests.  October  1958.  (WAOC-TR-S8-489,  ASHA  Document  AD-204  531) 
(Project  7719,  Task  17109;  Contract  AF  41(657)10.  Teachers  CoHege,  Columbia  University)  (OTS). 
Aptitude  tests  administered  to  applicants  for  flying  training  in  1943  were  correlated  with  selected 
indicaton  of  achievement  durii>g  the  following  12  years  for  S73  Air  force  officers.  Criterion 
co.mponcnts  identified  were:  (1)  effectiveness  as  perceived  by  superiors;  (2)  quahty  and  quantity  of 
flying  duty;  (3)  imiXirtaiKC  of  duty  assignments;  and  (4)  coiitinuity  of  service.  The  first  component 
was  predKlcd.  but  only  to  a  slight  degree,  by  tests  of  intellectual  and  academic  ability.  Tests  f 
mechanical  abdity  and  of  motor  cr  ndmaiion  were  slightly  predictive  of  the  second  and  tlurd 
components.  The  fourth  component  was  largely  unpredicted.  Any  success  m  identifying  men  who 
would  r«»'eiw  high  officer  effectiveness  ratings  came  from  measures  of  quantitative  and  intellectual 
abUities  and  no?  from  the  icst.s  that  predict  success  in  flying  training. 

1 66  R.L.  4  Nevnnan,  P.H.  Acetmey  of  tafonnatioti  line  work  orxkfs  for 

armmewt-electfSMHa  December  1958.  (WADt-TR-58  S90.  .ASHA  Document  Ar>-207 

335)  (Project  7950.  Tmk  17077;  Coutnet  AF  41(657)119,  American  IssHtute  foe  Research).  10 
weeks  were  spent  a*  2  Atmament  Hectfortecs  scjusdions  i^bservmg  lime  sjent  by  mcchansci  in 
ptfformtng  76  lypvcal  steps  of  a  troubleshooting  job  rompaiuon  of  actual  time  worked  with  tune 
repotted  by  the  mecharui  iei  I  me  Work  fiiders  ( Form  322)  mdicafed  that  ( a)  errors  m  repottirijf  tune 
worked  are  largest  for  snorter  jobs  and  for  jobs  teiauuing  a  tune  greater  than  4  hours  per  ri.in.  (bl 
dependirg  on  the  number  of  nsen  availabl?  for  assignmenf.  squadrons  may  differ  agnu'a:a«tl>  in  the 
mtrtdter  oi  imn  h->urs  sjvrni  on  e.-tch  job  even  though  the  jobs  are  of  the  vame  difticulfy ,  and.  (ct  there 
s  a  marked  eonsistetKV  in  the  imounr  of  tune  sy«ent  ^r.  luotasks  od  a  tn—ibteshi-viting  job  wfuch  ate 
necessary,  but  whrefa  ue  not  “trfH;!>iesho«:«lii^'’  per  se  It  was  concluded  that  the  Form  at 
prewntlv  vaed  doe*  fwr  c.  ..:»»rufr  a  usable  source  of  entenon  mformatn^o  reej-'din? 
Armament-FIec'rontcs  mechi-ici'  ::  uble*h'>-»:>fir.g  proficietjcv 


167  Wmif^oo,  W.G.  &  Siopc.  J.L.  Spatial  abiHtics  -md  aekcud  cknmiti  of  Air  Fort*  tecAikal 
joba  Dcccmlier  I9S8.  (WADC  TR  5M91.  ASTIA  DocwncBl  AD^207  336)  (Projael  7719,  Tak 
17106;  Conbact  AF  41(637)132.  Mkh^  State  Uaiveiiaiy)  (OTS).  Tliis  study  a  an  allmi^  tc 
vali(*nte  an  Air  Force  spatial  survey  test  and  to  determine  whether  Jiis  test  can  contribute  addiliomi 
spatial  fKtors  to  the  Airman  Gassiftca.ijn  Battery.  A  3-dimensionaJ  perforinan«-type  criterion  was 
dewrtoped  that  simulated  perceptual  deriKnts  identified  in  2L  selected  Air  Force  technical  speciaitica. 
The  criterion  measure,  the  Space  Survey  Test,  a  measure  of  gerseral  mental  abtUly,  aisd  a  measure  of 
mechanical  experience  and  interest  were  administered  to  273  high  school  juniot  boys.  Analyses  of 
these  data  indicate  that  the  Space  Survey  Test  has  considerable  power  for  ptedtetiftp  the  criterico, 
indeperulent  of  the  measures  of  mentat  at^ity  artd  mechanical  experience.  The  multi-score  Space 
Survey  Test  is  only  lii^tly  more  effective  in  prediciii^  the  criterion  than  one  of  the  sub^cotes. 

<68  Aioaton.  E.  A  Festinfer,  L.  Some  aitca^  to  measute  toteiance  foe  diwnaanfr.  Dncember 
1958,  (WADC-TR-58-492,  ASTIA  D  cument  AD-207  337)  (Fioject  7737;  Conbact  AF  41(657)140. 
StMfo^  University)  (OTS).  Individuals  differ  in  their  abdity  to  tolerate  cofmthrt  Assonance 
introduced  in  laboratory  experiments.  The  research  reported  in  this  paper  was  an  attempt  to  tkvc!.)p 
a  measure  of  tolerance  for  dissonatKe.  S  tests  were  developed,  4  of  which  were  administered  la  the 
predelemiined  criterion  groups.  None  of  these  discriminated  between  sul^ccts  whose  behavior 
indicated  a  high  toterance  for  dissonaiwre  from  those  whose  behavior  indicated  low  lolera.'tcc  for 
dissonance.*  A  different  approach  to  a  criterion  was  t'ied  by  identifying  a  group  that  had 
demonstrated  high  tolerance  in  a  real-life  situation.  These  were  students  who  had  changed  ma^rs  in 
their  junior  year  of  college.  A  personality  inventory  was  constructed  and  admimitcred  to 
cx-engincering  majors  and  to  a  control  group  of  engineering  nujon.  Substantial  differences  in 
responses  appeared  in  6  areas.  The  gei«tal  effectiveness  of  the  questionnaire  as  a  measure  of  tolerance 
for  dissonamce  must  be  unted  by  administration  to  other  groups  that  have  recently  made  an 
important  life  decision,  such  as  changing  occupation  or  religion. 

169  Brokaw,  L.O.  Some  statt^kal  methods  foe  detection  of  •tonstamhud  teat  adminirttatioa. 
fonuary  1959.  (WAOC  TN-S9-34.  ASTU  Document  AD^2I0  475)  (Froyetl  7719,  Task  I7I06) 
(OTS).  FalLa-ious  test  scores  may  appear  from  such  souree.i  as  cheating,  improper  procedures  of  test 
adminisiration,  or  errors  of  scoring.  J  techmques  appropriate  to  detection  of  abnormalities  of  score 
distri  but  tuns  occasioned  by  the  shifting  of  a  group  of  scores  from  its  proper  place  within  the 
distribution  are  the  sign  t«si,  the  Kolmogorov  Smirnov  test,  and  the  »'gfu*icaft.c  of  the  difference 
between  standard  deviations.  Tiiese  were  applied  to  eight  lOO-case  samples  of  baste  atimen  who  had 
been  tested  and  retested  on  alternate  forms  of  the  Armed  Foice  Qualtricaiion  Test.  A  control  sample 
was  selected,  and  tlw  test  s-;ores  from  the  other  7  samples  .vere  altned  to  replicate  condttiom 
producing  false  scores.  Trie  sign  test  proved  more  eflkient  than  the  other  techniques,  identifying  6  of 
the  7  samples  con'aimng  fallacious  data.  The  other  two  lechmques  each  ideiitified  4  of  the  7  samples, 
but  no'  the  same  4  samples. 

1 70  Flyer,  f  .S.  A  Potter,  N.R.  Charactcrisbcs  of  beak  airmen  wilir^  to  volvutcer  for  a  kx-y^r  tour 
m  mbsAr  squadrenu.  February  1957.  fWADC  m59-35.  ASTIA  Docuurnf  AD-IIO  476)  (Ttoycet 
7719.  Tadi  171 19)  (OTS;  I  '•’w  retainabihty  ■->!  first-term  airmen  assigned  to  m«olc  squadrocu  may 
affect  appreciably  the  effectiveness  of  these  umts.  Research  w»  iniiraled  to  determine  the  rmmhef 
and  type  of  biuic  aumen  wiiltng  to  volunfeer  for  a  6->ear  tout  in  rnisiies  one  possible  nriution  to  tVe 
retention  problem.  .A  large  group  of  basK  airmen  were  lukrd  whether  or  not  they  would  wdunteer  for 
a  6-year  tour  in  musdes,  a,nd  about  47%  were  ailing  to  cstend  then  fours  of  ifaty  for  tnis  type  of 
assignment  Volunteers  and  nonvoiunfeers  w«e  then  compared  for  a  variety  of  psy-.hoio^ai  »r»d 
hack^ir>und  characiertstics.  Results  indicate  that  seif -selection  proceses  operating  in  a  volunteer 
^o^am  vrould  provri-V  mmik  uats  with  a  somewdiat  superior  arnnan  in  terms  of  aptitude  ar»d 
personal  a<%usfment,  and  a  wry  superior  airman  in  terms  of  fetamability  and  rssotrvatKia 

171  MuRws.  C  J.  Pvedietiosi  of  crvathily  ia  a  smuple  wf  res^eeb  wiewr^^tx  Frbevwry  1957.  (T*  ADC- 
TN-,59-.14.  ASTIA  Documewt  AIA21I  D,i9)  (TVw^ert  7719_  Tmk  I'lO?)  (OTS).  In  an  attempt  to 

rdentuy  test  preda-ton  of  scienti&c  creatrwty.  2  cnlersa  of  creatnity  were  used  supervisors’  rating* 
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and  number  of  publications.  An  interest  questionnaire,  a  vocabulary  test,  and  9  tests  cf  the  Guilford 
Creativity  battery  were  administered  to  131  physical  research  sc  entists.  Of  42  test  scores  derived 
from  ‘he  battery,  4  were  significantly  related  to  the  rating  criteri.on  and  7  to  the  publications 
criterion.  The  2  criteria  were  not  lignificantly  related  to  each  other  and  none  of  the  predictor  scores 
correlated  significantly  with  both  criteria.  A  composite  predictor  gave  promiss  of  increasing  effective 
prediction  of  the  ratings  criteriori,  but  not  of  the  publications  critericii 

172  Morah,  J.d.  k  Ratfiff,  F.R.  Occufatlooal  darificatioA  in  some  ontio'  government  afendea. 
M«cb  1959.  (WADC  -n^i  S9-37,  ASTI  A  Docment  AD-212  540)  (Pn^  7734,  T«k  97002)  (OTS). 
From  information  obti'ned  during  penonal  visits  and  confe;ences,  current  practices  in  occupational 
daiaification  in  some  major  military  and  civilian  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  are  reported. 
Agencica  itKiuded  are:  Deprrtment  of  the  Air  Force.  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  Ac^utant  General's  Office  in  the  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  ^reau  of  Employment  Security  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Census  Bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Comniitaion.  The  prime  purpose  of  the 
survey  wt  i  to  generite  hypotheses  for  the  furtherance  of  occupational  dasaification  research  in  the 
Air  Force,  in  *  concluding  soction  of  the  report  the  state-of-the-art  of  occu(»tionaj  classincation  is 
diicusaed  and  leseardi  ir  dications  are  suggested. 

173  Ward,  JJH  ,  Jr.  Dm  of  a  decWo9  index  ia  nwigning  Ak  Force  pcrsoniH.  April  1959.  (WADC- 
TN-S9-3g,  .ASTIA  Oocumcsit  AD-214  400)  {PVajcct  7719,  Task  17112).  these  responsible  for  tlte 
disinbiition  of  Aii  Force  pei:>  nnel  need  to  make  uecuions  about  the  estimated  worth  of  individuals 
in  varioui  jobs  and  about  the  assignment  of  individuals  in  a  manner  that  will  maximize  the  overall 
effectiwness  of  the  ^ir  Force.  This  paper  presents  techniques  to  aid  in  arriving  at  si:ch  decisions.  A 
sys'.em  is  developed  'hat  will  provide  a  Decision  Index  for  each  individual  in  eoch  propo.>ed  job 
asaignitKnt.  Methods  tiC  described  of  computing  and  arraying  th<^  indexes  for  use  in  determining 
personnel  assignmciiu. 

174  Bfokaw.  L.D.  SHiool  aac  job  validatkia  of  selection  meaauita  for  air  bn/Bc  cootrol  training. 
Aprfl  1959.  (WA"X:  TN.59-39,  ASTIA  Dociuncnt  AD-21  <  8S4)  (Project  7719.  Taak  17108)  (OTS). 
As  a  joint  effort  of  the  Fedr  al  Avutiai  Agency  and  the  Personnel  Laboratory,  a  large  battery  ct 
experimental  tests  was  sdnunistered  to  trainees  entering  the  CAA  Air  Traffic  Control  Schix^!  the 
summer  of  1956.  Instructor  ratings  » id  lectuie  grades  were  collected  at  the  end  of  the  course.  One 
year  after  the  men  fiad  gxaihiated  they  were  i;''cntiiied  on  the  job  to  collect  supervisory  ratings  of 
their  proficiency  and  data  on  recommendatiem  for  promotion.  A  battery  of  tests  sunabls  for 
administration  »  a  Kreening  device  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  training  validation.  These  tests 
displayed  satisfactory  validity  on  the  job.  and  produced  a  composite  validity  significant  beyond  the 
1%  level  for  oo-the  'ob  critena.  Of  several  experience  variables,  CAA  certilication  proved  the  mo.st 
vabd  and  added  apprecuUy  to  ac  cy  of  predicting  training  critena. 

175  Judy,  CJ.  An  Analy™  «><  ^ualiBcatsoos  data  on  a  poup  of  Ak  force  mechuiks  June  1959. 
(WADC-rr4-59-40.  ASTIA  Document  AD^216  454)  iiVt^ct  7734.  Taak  1701H).  The  problem  of  this 
investifition  was  to  deterrmr*  wlietber  selected  quxliiication  variables  v’ll  predict  a  measuic  of  job 
proficieiKy.  The  subiects  were  <15  Air  Foicc  rnecharlcs  spsciaii/in*  in  the  maintenance  of  a  heavy 
bomber  urcrifl  By  mtercorrelation  and  uiiiitiple  legiession  tcchiiiquis,  t  gr-iaps  of  variables  were 
identified  and  eraluated  for  their  power  in  predicting  sevHes  on  a  wri'ien  le-  ■  ol  jab  proficiency.  The 
group  compijaed  of  specific  hith  schi«'l  courses  showed  l  o  relaticnslup  to  the  Ciiterion.  A  second 
^^roup  (educati  .ifl  level,  time  in  the  Air  Force,  and  Air  Force  training  counes  not  specific  to  the 
equipment  niainiained)  were  individualiy  predictive  of  the  cnferioij  but  added  nothing  to  prediction 
Irotn  a  composite  of  the  ol.Her  variables  The  third  group  (Mechanical  Apt  tude  Index,  Air  Force 
traini.ig  courses  specific  fo  the  equipment  maintained,  and  Ait  Force  n.ainlenance  experience)  were 
individually  prediclirr,  and.  ;n  comt  intn-n  with  the  other  qualification  variables,  added  sigiuficai  tly 
to  :he  romi.eisite  prediction 


176  Wtky  ,  I  .  Determiniisf  job  qittlificatioas  requirements  by  rating  Air  Torre  task  statements  July 

1959  (V'ADCTN-59-41.  .A6T1A  Document  AD-’Ib  ’ItO)  (Pioject  7734  Tusk  170'»)  The 
iie.deilM.iir  assumption  oj  tins  study  is  that  riersonncl  o.naiifications  for  new  An  *'orce  jobs  can  be 
evaluated  at  the  task  level  as  distinguished  from  the  whole-job  level.  If  successlui.  this  appioach 
would  [sern'.il  increased  freedon  m  oigani/alionaJ  pianmng  and  planning  for  assigru'cnt  of  [sers  uinel 
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wilo  possos  unulual  skilb.  Thb  report  deicribet  a  ntudy  deiigned  to  measure  the  reliability  of  ratiit^i 
made  on  Air  Police  tasks.  A  pilot  study  using  4  raters  indicated  considerable  agreetnerrt  on  the 
amount  of  each  of  9  qualification  categories  needed  to  perform  80  Air  Police  tasks.  A  second  stud)' 
'until  '0  raters,  7  qualification  categories,  and  SO  of  the  original  80  tasks  produced  ratings  with 
reliability  coefficients  in  the  .70's  for  pods  of  S  rateis.  Each  rater  wac  scored  for  hb  agreement  with 
the  others  preliminary  to  development  of  a  task  rating  scale  for  use  in  determining  rater  bias  or  rater 
tendencies. 

1 77  McEey  r  lids,  Jam.  Airatasi  perfonsttacc  oe  the  General  Aptitude  Teat  Sattciy  and  (he  Aimui 
Claaiiricatian  Bat^  AC-2A.  July  1959.  fWADC  m.S9-l2.  ASTIA  Doctmeat  AO-225  115)  (Pit^ 
7719,  Task  PIW)  (OR).  Tests  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Batie.-y  (GATB),  which  the  Uil. 
Employnient  Service  (USES)  uses  for  job  counseling  and  pljcement,  were  adinuustered  to  targe 
umples  of  male  airmen  in  1949  and  1958.  Thb  paper  reports  comparuons  o^  the  results  with 
normative  dsti  for  the  general  working  pO{»ilatior.  (male  and  female).  Airman  means  for  the  7 
aptitude  scores  derived  from  paper-and-pcncil  ’o's  of  the  GATB  were  hstributed  sbout  equally 
above  and  below  the  USES  norms,  with  the  1958  sample  deviating  from  the  norms  less  than  the  1949 
sample.  The  more  significant  differences  were  accounted  for  by  known  sex  differences  in  the 
aptitudes  measured.  Both  airman  samples  had  smaller  proportions  of  very  high  and  very  low  scores 
tian  the  USES  distnbution  This  lestriction  was  attributed  to  Air  Force  screening  on  a  mental 
qualifying  teat  and  to  self-selection.  2  table*,  give  estimates  of  proportions  of  airmen  qualifying  for 
USES  job  categories  and  for  airman  career  fields. 

178  Cox,  J  A.  A  MuUiir,  D.v  Evaluation  of  ii|ht  pbac  training  amoug  AFROTC  studeiit  offiem. 
July  1959.  (WADC  TN-S9-43,  ASFA  Document  AD-219  473)  (Project  7719,  Task  17109).  The 
AFROTC  Fligfil  Instruction  Program  (HP)  offered  36.5  hours  of  light  plane  traming  in  the  1956 
school  year.  41  detachments  took  part  in  this  program  the  first  year.  Using  successful  progress  and 
complelion  confirmed  by  a  series  of  progress  check  rides  as  a  criterion  of  FIP  success,  small  relation- 
sliips  were  found  between  success  and  scores  from  the  AFOQT.  A  sample  of  detachments  at  which 
FIP  was  not  given  the  first  year  was  selected  to  match  37  of  the  FIP  detachments  on  selected 
variabler  The  men  trom  the  2  samples  (FTP  trained  and  Non-RP  trained)  were  compared  a*  to 
proportions  entering  preflight  training,  which  was  consider  d  as  a  criterion  of  interest  in  flying  and 
interest  in  an  Air  Force  career.  No  sigruficant  diffcrenc  s  were  found.  The  same  samples  were 
compared  as  to  p fojKirtions  diminated  from  primary  pilot  .raining.  Significantly  more  Non-FlP  men 
were  eliminated  than  were  FIP  men,  and  this  differen  c  was  mainly  due  to  flying  deficiency 
elimiiution, 

179  Brokaw,  L.O.  Preoiction  of  Air  Force  tniising  and  proficiency  criteria  from  AnaeJ  Forces 
selection  testa  Augtmt  1939.  (3VADC-TN-59-194,  ASTIA  Document  .\D-227  635)  (Project  7719, 
Task  17104).  Appropriateness  of  the  .Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  for  use  in  Ait  Force  pre- 
citlistHKHt  scieening  is  indicated  by  data  showing  the  positive  correlation  of  AFQT  scores  with  final 
grades  in  technical  training  courses  end  with  scores  on  Airman  Proficiency  Tests.  There  is  nothmg  in 
the  data  to  suggest  titat  tf.c  lest  could  be  changed  in  a  manner  to  improve  its  across-the-boaid 
prediction  of  success  'n  .Air  Force  specialties. 

180  Wiley,  L.,  Harber.  H.B.,  A  Gior^,  M.  Joyce.  Rater  tendencies  isi  estimating  qualifications 
required  by  Air  Force  (asks.  September  1959.  (WAD<.'-TN-59-195.  A^'llA  Document  AD-227  6.34) 
(Project  7734,  Twk  17018)  (OR).  To  forecast  qualifications  requirements  of  new  Air  Force  jobs  by 
using  estimates  of  judges,  the  judgments  must  be  accurate  and  consistent.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is 
to  determine  wlicttvcr  personal  evaluation  habits  may  influence  interrater  agreement.  A  group  of 
ROT('  pilot  iiainees  rated  tasks  drawn  from  1  S  Air  Force  career  fields  and  the  specialties  that  include 
them.  Judgments  were  made  on  5-point  scales  to  determine  how  much  resourcefulness,  general 
vix'abulary,  tool  and  instrument  knowledge,  numbet  .rkiU.  physique  and  stamina,  human  contact  skill, 
ptccision,  formal  training,  and  on-lhe-job  traimng  time  is  needed.  Correlation  of  each  latcr's  overall 
mean  rating  in  one  session  with  that  of  the  mean  for  the  second  scsjion  demons'.-ated  consistent 
tendencies  to  give  lii^,  low,  or  medium  ratings.  Similar  correlations  between  mean  standard 
deviations  gave  evidence  of  imtiviuual  tendencies  to  use  or  refrain  from  using  the  extremes  of  the 
rating  scale 
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181  Brokaw,  L.D.  PiediclkM  of  Afar  Force  tiatning  uid  proficiency  criteria  front  Airman  Ctani- 
fication  Battery  AC-2A.  October  19S9.  (WADC  TN  59-196,  ASTIA  Doctirnent  AD-223  445)  (Project 
7717,  Talk  87006).  This  Note  reports  the  validity  of  Airman  Classiftcation  Battery  AC-2A  during  the 
first  14  months  of  its  use.  Data  arc  presented  for  46  specialties  for  which  botlt  technical  training  and 
job  profciency  criteria  were  availaUe  (Final  School  Grades  and  Airman  Proftciei.cy  Test  scores). 
Technics!  training  vsliditiei  are  given  for  an  additional  20  technical  schools.  The  expectation  of  some 
reduction  of  general  validity  as  a  fuiKtion  of  maximizing  differentiating  power  was  realized.  Slightly 
greater  drops  in  general  validity  than  had  been  anticipated  were  found  in  the  nKchanicat  and 
administrative  aptitude  clusters,  while  the  remainder  of  the  battery  iliowcd  validity  comparing 
favorably  with  the  preceding  Battery  AC-IB.  Battery  AC-2.\  demonstrated  itsdf  to  be  ancff^ectivc 
instrument  for  diff^erenlial  classification;  interpretation  of  its  validitic*  are  made  in  this  frame  of 
refereiKe.  Current  Air  Force  policies  require  a  different  kind  of  instrument  for  nroit  effective 
recruitment  and  placement  of  new  airmen. 

182  Lecznrr,  W.B.  Piepanetiod  of  the  Airman  Classification  Tcst-1960.  October  1959. 
(WAnC-TN-59-I97.  ASTIA  Documeat  AD-228  453)  (Project  7717,  Task  87002).  Tlvc  Airm.m 
Classification  Battery  was  used  for  classiflcaiion  of  bask  airmen  from  1948  to  1959.  Introduction  by 
the  Air  Force  of  selective  enlistment  required  the  development  of  a  new  instroricnl  for  use  by  the 
Recruiting  Service  in  pre-enUstment  aptitude  testing.  A  preliminary  form,  for  use  in  1960,  was 
developed  b>  abbreviating  and  simplifying  admins^ration  of  Airman  Classification  Battery  AC-2A. 
The  reduced  battery  requires  only  4  hours  for  administration.  It  retain,'  c!cmcnt.r  that  provide 
aptitude  indexes  equivalent  to  4  of  the  5  indexes  of  Battery  AC-2A.  A  table  gives  the  content  of  each 
lubtest,  the  time  limits,  and  the  composition  of  the  4  aptitude  indexes. 

183  Tupes,  E.C.  Penciulity  traits  related  to  effectivenerss  of  junior  and  senior  Ak  Force  officers. 
November  1959.  (WADC-TN-59-198,  ASTTA  Document  A&231  256)  (Project  7719,  Task  17110) 
(OTS).  /4  previous  study  showed  tliat  ofTicer  candidates  in  training  ern  produce  reliable  jiersonaiity 
ratings  of  their  peers  that  ere  predictive  of  effectiveness  ratings  as  Air  Force  juirior  officers.  Tliis 
study  repeats  the  investigation  with  field-grade  officers.  It  was  found  that  the  factor  structure 
underlying  peer  ratings  of  personality  traits  of  senior  officcis  closely  resembled  that  of  the  junior 
officen.  There  was  agrccineni  with  one  exception  between  junior  and  srmor  ofticers  on  the  relative 
importance  for  officer  effectiveness  of  30  personality  traits.  The  2  gfou[>s  siiowed  even  greater 
similarity  in  the  relations!  ips  of  the  personafty  trait  ratings  to  Officer  Effectiveness  keports.  Hence 
any  officer  selection  program  wtiich  screens  on  personality  variables  essential  to  junior-officer  success 
wiH  also  select  for  traits  chi'actcristic  of  effective  ficld-grsde  officers. 

184  Gough,  H.G.  Fakabiiit '  of  the  Air  Force  Preference  Inventory.  November  1959.  (WAOG- 
TN-59-199,  ASTIA  Dociimer  t  AD- 231  379)  (Project  7730,  TaA  77353;  Contract  AF  18(600)8, 
Inatitutc  of  Pcnooality  Asaes.ineut  aisd  Research,  University  of  California,  Berkcicy)  (OTS).  This 
study  coiKerns  (a)  recognition  if  the  possibility  of  faking  lesponscs  to  the  Air  Force  Preference 
Inventory  in  order  to  present  a  be ’ter  impression,  (b)  consideration  of  a  possible  inde.x  for  detecting 
faking,  and  (c)  an  analysis  of  the  pr  ^nchological  coriclaies  of  this  index.  Fficet  of  faking  was  reiealed 
by  comparison  of  3  Inventory  scores  i.'sdc  by  an  experimental  sample  of  30  college  students  tested 
under  normal  administration  and  then  rcquv.c;;j  to  fake.  F'Toin  items  showing  marked  differences  in 
the  seci  nd  testing,  a  dissimulation  scoring  key  was  constructed  and  ap(ilicd  to  the  college  student 
sample  and  2  Air  Force  officer  samples.  Significant  differences  were  'Vnind  between  dissinndaiion 
scores  of  nori.uil  vs  .^aked  testing  of  the  college  student  group  and  there  was  a  negative  corrcialmn 
between  the  2  sets  of  scores.  Testing  of  additional  samples  wo)uld  be  needed  to  establisli  precise 
cutting  points  for  distinguislung  between  authentic  and  faked  test  protocols. 

185  ludy,  C.J.  Relationships  between  available  qualincations  data  and  initial  assignment.  Deccmbcf 
1959  (WADC-TM-59-200,  ASTIA  Document  AIX230  967)  (Project  7734.  Task  17018).  Initial 
assignments  in  the  Air  F-orcc  are  made  on  the  basis  of  those  qualifications  identifiable  at  ti  e  tune  of 
cnl.’stmcnt  which  presumably  arc  related  to  success  in  the  various  position  types  which  mai<e  up  .\ir 
Force  specialties  The  problem  of  this  investigation  was  tvi  deterinu'e  how  accuratcl)  initial 
asiigniTKnt  can  be  predicted  from  a  knowledge  of  aptitudes,  education,  physical  condition,  and  other 
supposedly  relevant  data  loutinely  assembled  on  entering  airmen.  Multiple-regression  analysis,  using 


data  on  two  lOOO-ntan  Rtoupi,  was  the  princip?!  itatistical  procedure.  Under  conditionj  prevailing  at 
the  time,  it  was  found  that  variables  ol  the  kind  exantined,  altogether,  cait  be  used  to  explain  from  3Ct 
to  47%  of  the  variatvee  in  job  famil''  assignnKnt.  depending  upon  the  particular  job  family  considered. 
Aptitudes  and  coutuelor  rccomm  ndations  played  major  roles  in  the  prediction,  but  physkal-profile 
data  were  of  little  value.  Educate  ''  variables,  taken  by  themselves,  were  found  to  predict  assignrrwnt. 
but  they  did  not  add  significantly  i.  prediction  from  other  available  mformatiun. 

I!s6  Flyer.  E.S.  Facton  reiating  to  discharge  for  umuitabliiy  among  19S6  airman  acccssioiuto  the 

Air  Force.  December  1959.  (WADC  TN-59-201.  ASTlA  Document  AD-23fl  75S)  (Project  7719,  Task 
17155).  Tliis  report  gives  major  findings  from  large-scale  rcscaich  i.ivestigation  in  which  suitable  and 
unsuitable  airmen  were  compared  for  a  number  of  personal  attributes.  Educational  level  was  the  best 
single  (>redtclur  of  unsuitcbility  discharge,  althuugli  aptitude  and  age  considered  in  conjunction  with 
educational  level  increased  signifcantly  the  accuracy  of  prediction.  Tlic  implications  of  the  findings 
for  current  selection  procedures  are  Jiscusscd. 

187  Brokaw.  L.D.  Prediction  of  criteria  for  medical  and  dental  specialties  from  Airman 
CUssificafion  Battery  AC  2A.  December  1959.  (WADC-TN- 59-202.  ASTIA  Docunvent  AD  231  257) 
(Project  7717,  Task  87006)  (OTS).  Validation  of  Battery  AC-2.\  for  training  grades  in  5  racdica!  and 
one  dental  $pcc-?ily.  and  for  Airman  Proficiency  Test  scores  in  2  medical  carcci  fields  (Pliarmacy 
.StKcialist.  Medical  AJmiimlrative  Specialist)  reveals  a  satisfactory  predictive  efficiency  for  the 
(ieneral  Aptitude  Index  Alltuiugli  the  Elcciron-cs  Aptitude  Index  seems  of  equal  validity,  there  is  no 
basis  for  reconunending  a  change  in  the  scicctive  aptitude  index 

188  Mullins,  C.J.  &  Cox,  J..A.  Construction  and  vdidrtion  of  the  Imtructor  Aptitude  Test. 
December  1959.  (WADC-TN-59-203.  ASTIA  Document  AD-230  968)  (Project  7719.  Task  17104).  A 
•est  was  cunstructed  for  predicting  success  in  Technical  Inslructo'  Schools,  using  items  previously 
proved  valid  for  (General  Instructor  School  success  and  for  Pilot  Instructor  .School  success.  It  consists 
of  4  parts:  verbal,  arillvmetic  reasoning,  social  insiglit.  and  interest  The  test  wis  normed  for 
instructors  now  performing  on  the  job.  Validation  coefficients  were  obtained  between  test  scores  and 
course  giadcs  m  schools  at  6  ,Air  force  bases.  Validities  ranged  from  .(X'  to  .6.?,  with  5  of  the  6  biglily 
significant.  These  compare  favorably  with  vaUdities  of  the  (icnerai  .Aptitude  Index  of  the  .Aimian 
Ctassificalion  fialtery  for  the  final  school  giade  criterion.  Test  scores  identified  eliininces  from 
Technical  lisstructoi  .Schixjls  with  considerable  accuracy. 

1  89  Vanasek.,  F.J.  &  Cox,  J.A.,  Jr.  Development  of  a  position  description  system  for  Project  Square 

Peg.  January  1959.  (WAtK  TR-59-3S.  ASTIA  Document  AD208  859)  (Project  7727).  Ptoje  t  7727 
was  nuliated  to  proviue  ojseratioiul  sup(K-rt  for  AKUC  I’cidq  iartc's  Project  Sejuare  Peg  Researcli 
and  developntcnt  job-iiun  matching  was  the  primary  problem  winch  in  turn  .equiied  invesiigaiion 
into  [Msilion  description,  ['cisonne!  description,  a  id  matching  iiKthods  Tlus  re-sort  presents  the  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  .1  tasks  and  outlines  progress  in  developing  ixisiltur  descriptions.  Materials  used 
to  gather  infor:naticn  about  j^ositiun  requirements  arc  reproduced  in  an  appendix. 

190  Schweiker,  R.E  Stability  of  iiKeiest  measures  and  i.Heii  validation  for  selection  and 

dassirtcatkin.  May  I95V.  (WAIK' TK-59  36.  ASTIA  Document  AD^215  482)  (Project  77T9.  Task 
17104;  Contract  .AF  18(600)1358.  Educational-  Research  Corpurationi  (OTS),  To  determine  the 
suitability  of  imercst  ineasuici  foi  .An  force  personnel  selcctio.n.  2  nnilliple-scalc  interest  measures, 
.Activity  PtcfereiKC  Report  and  Opimon  Inventory,  were  given  to  I'l.titiV  recruits,  to  1.4t5  of  the 
initially -tested  .anmen  near  c.niplction  of  basic  training,  and  to  l.OVi  of  the  inttiallv -tested  airtnen 
when  completing  '.echnica'  scIuhjI  lor  one  of  5  selected  career  fields,  t'arcei  PrelctCnce  Items  and  a 
Recnhstmciii  Inlcni  item  were  given  in  the  fust  2  testmp  and  ineasuics  of  satisfaction  with  the 
career  field  and  the  ;\ir  force  wer  ■  uven  in  the  thud  testir.g.  Technical  school  grades  ;,ni  aptitude 
indexes  were  obtained  for  the  airmen  in  the  third  testing  Ttic  interest  measures  and  the  Rcenlutment 
Intent  item  indicated  difleiences  antong  gtoup;  at  the  basic  training  bases  and  among  groups  later 
assigned  to  5  career  fields.  TTiey  also  indicateji  that  some  changes  occur  dunng  basic  training  and 
Icchmcal  school  Iraiiisng.  In  a  multiple  regression  analysis,  the  inteicst  meas.iies  did  not  provide 
useful  prediction  of  scliool  success,  i  enlistment  nitent,  or  .ithcr  indications  d  catcet  '-.itisfactioii. 
although  thtyv  arc  accuialelv  me isuring  soineliung  of  importance 
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191  Fidie.  D.W.,  Cox,  J.A.,  Jr.,  &  vm  der  Vcca,  F.  Couirteiicy  tad  variiMity  in  peer  ntinfi.  May 
1959.  (Fart  I.  WADC-TR- 59-37(1).  ASTU  Dociunenl  A1X21S  4S3;  Fart  D,  Appendix.  WADC- 
mS9>37(U).  ASTU  Documenl  AD^2IS  4M)(Fn^t  7719, T«k  17109:Costnct  AF  41(657)157, 
Unirmity  of  Chkafo).  Thu  study  (stt  the  usumpttotu  that  pen  and  obaerver  ratings  arc  consistent 
over  tasks,  over  groups,  across  types  of  traits,  and  over  tinse.  An  additioisal  goat  was  to  examine  the 
rdiability  and  nature  of  "variability’*  Korcs  taken  from  rating  data.  Hen  were  assigtsed  to  6-man 
groups  which  svorked  on  probienu  in  2-hour  shifts,  after  which  they  were  rated  on  7  traits  by  peen 
(work -group  members)  and  observers.  The  groups  were  reotganized  and  the  procedure  was  repeated. 
The  primary  finding  is  tiut  the  group  making  the  ratings  (either  peer  or  observer)  has  a  marked  effect 
on  the  ratings.  There  is  little  effect  on  ratings  due  to  type  of  work,  rater  role  (peer  or  observer),  or 
time.  Generalized  or  global  tr^t<  ^re  rated  more  consisiently  from  session  to  .cssiem  than  traits 
spectfsc  to  behavior  in  the  situation.  The  raearch  shows  that  reliable  variability  scorn  can  be 
obtained  from  ratiitg  data,  but  there  is  little  evidence  concerning  what  thae  scores  mean.  There  is  a 
hint  that  they  are  inversely  reiitcd  to  meaura  of  sociability  and  initiative. 

192  Merck,  J.W.  A  Ford,  F.B.  Fessibflity  of  a  method  for  estimating  short-term  and  long-term 

effects  of  policy  Atemoaa  on  Che  airman  pcnossisei  system.  Juise  1959.  ('WADC-TR-59-S8,  ASTU 
Document  AO-217  079)  (Frajcct  7719,  17114)  (OTS).  Tlut  report  describes  and  indicates  (he 

utility  of  a  model  which  simuiata  (he  flow  of  airmen  through  the  Air  Force  personnel  system  under  a 
given  set  of  poiicia.  This  model  maka  it  possible  to  atimate,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  is  available  in 
the  input  information,  the  effects  of  that  set  of  policies  at  future  points  in  time  These  effects  may  be 
gauged  in  terms  of  rtie  future  distribution  of  grade  levels,  careei  fields,  or  other  pertinent  infumiation 
which  may  be  built  into  the  model. 

193  Schweika.  R.F.  A  Curran,  RJ.  Variables  contributing  to  regular  ofRcer  procurement  pand 
acotea.  July  1959.  (VfADC-TR-59-39,  ASTU  Documenl  AD^220  791)  (Project  7719,  Task  17110; 
Contract  AF  41(657)234,  Educational  Rcmurch  Corporation).  The  purpose  was  to  determine  what 
■nformation  from  personnel  folders,  in  addition  to  the  Overall  Evaluation  on  Officer  Effectiveness 
Rep;,  rts,  can  be  objectified  to  repicate  operational  pai..l  evaluations.  A  random  umpte  of  5(X)  cases 
was  drawn  for  both  the  rated  and  nonrated  regular  officer  ap^ilicanls  in  the  2-year.  8-year,  and 
14-year  groups.  Data  were  collected  for  28  itenu  of  infomialion  which  appear  in  the  personnel 
records  and  could  be  objectified.  Coirdation  with  Panel  Scores  and  beta  weights  for  18  variables  were 
computed.  Multiple  corrdation  coefficients  for  a  set  of  5  cumulative  predictors  showed  tlut  the 
Panel  Scores  can  be  predicted  fairly  wdl  from  combinations  of  a  few  easily  obtained  measures  By  far 
the  most  important  predictor  is  the  Mean  Overall  Evaluation  rating  on  Officer  Effectiveness  Reports. 

194  Votaw,  O.F.,  Jr.  Functional  tests  of  solutions  of  personnel  assignment  problems.  August  1959. 
(WADC-TR-59-358.  ASTIA  Docuineal  AO  229  881)  (Project  7719.  Tadi  17112;  Contract  AF 
41(657)4.  Yak  University).  The  purpose  was  to  carry  out  (iinctio;  J  testing  of  coitiputerized 
methods  of  solvini’,  quota  problems  associated  with  Air  Fvircc  personnel  p.'ixurement.  The  function.il 
tests  proved  that,  with  an  electrowc  computer,  an  organization  such  as  the  Air  Force  could  quickly 
earn  out  asagnments  of  l.vge  numbers  of  penons  (e  g.,  lO.OOU)  in  an  effective  fashron;  and  could 
rapidly  determine,  for  a  given  ipoup  of  persons,  whether  the  quotas  and  minimum  qualifying  scores 
are  compatible.  6  appendixes  gjve  technical  details  of  the  developriKnt  of  procedures  and  programs 
and  the  results  of  siKcesive  tryouts. 

195  Koanck,  C.F.  A  Beckwith,  R.E.  The  matbematica  of  personod  utilization  modek.  November 
1959.  (3tfADC  TR  59  359.  ASTIA  Doeuwent  AD- 233  775)  (Project  7719.  Task  171 12;  Contract  AF 
4lt657)160,  Purdue  Univeraity)  (OTS).  Thu  report  deals  with  the  development  of  a  personnel 
utdization  model,  with  special  attention  to  the  proNein  of  estimating  cost  to  the  Air  Force  resulting 
from  varied  policies  governing  selection,  classification,  and  training  of  personnel.  An  actual  model  is 
constfiKted.  including  definitioni.  flow  dtagrarm.  and  an  illustration  showing  application  of  the 
model  to  the  probleii;  of  personnel  distnbulion  for  airmen  during  then  first  4  years  of  service.  A, 
further  development  presents  a  specialization  of  the  general  model,  using  the  mathematics  oi 
.Nfarkovian  processes.  The  Air  Force  could  benefit  from  evolving  a  model  of  its  personnel  program  no; 
only  by  thus  solwng  heretofore  unresolved  model  problerm,  but  also  by  the  c,xamination  of  .Air  Force 
operations  essential  to  deve!  'pnicnt  of  the  mcMlel  and  the  identification  of  areas  in  which  personnel 
research  is  likely  to  be  most  productive. 
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196  Whcfiy,  EU.,  StMder,  N.E.,  k  Hopidw,  JJ.  Bdufior  tnH  nttap  oy  ptta  and  rcfcicaon. 
Dtcciabcr  1959.  (WADC-TR-S9-360,  ASTU  Doamwit  A&239  098}  (Project  7719,  Tmk  17109; 
Owtnet  AF  41(657)222,  Tiu  OUo  State  Ushfoiity  Rcae^rdi  Fonateioa)  (OTS).  Experience  ha 
dtown  that  reliabk  trait  ratingi  by  peen  can  be  secured  during  officer  training  that  have  appreciable 
validity  for  lacr  ratings  of  officer  effectivenea.  This  investigation  tests  the  hypothesis  that  equally 
reiiaUe  and  valid  ratir^  can  be  secured  from  individuals  listed  u  references  by  applicants  for  office* 
training.  4  rating  forms  were  developed,  each  using  the  same  descriptive  adjectives  selected  by 
factorial  analysis  of  a  preliminary  check -Itst  form.  From  the  results  of  tryouts  with  college  students,  a 
check-list  form  and  a  modifsed  forced-choice  form  were  selected  for  mailing  to  referenca  listed  by 
the  criterion  san^  of  male  undergraduate  college  students.  Remits  from  a  71%  return  of  reference 
ratinp  r.*^iowed  t^t:  (a)  rdiabdity,  assuming  an  equal  number  of  raters,  was  consistently  lower  than 
for  peer  ratings;  (b)  corrdatioa  with  the  criterion  of  peer  nomirutions  was  markedly  lower  than  for 
peer  ratk^,  but  was  reasonably  high  for  one  clan  of  raters  (cduoaton);(c)  the  check -list  ratir^  form 
brought  a  higher  proportion  of  returns  and  yielded  a  higher  validity  than  the  modined  fi^ced-chdlce 
fornL 

197  Taylor,  EJC.  A  Parker,  J.W.  Spatial  tcaU  as  predictors  of  sucaeas  in  Ak  Force  traimag.  Decem¬ 
ber  1959.  (¥fADC-T1l-S9-.16t,  ASTU  Document  AD- 239  270)  (Project  7719,  Tmk  17104;  Contract 
AF  41(657)125,  Persoiuicl  Rcamrch  and  Devetopment  Corporation,  Gewlatsd,  Ohio)  (OTS).  The 
Airman  Gasification  Battery  includes  2  measures  of  spatia!  ability.  In  a  search  for  possible 
inqirovement  of  coverage,  20  spatial  tests  were  investigated  to  determine  their  validity  for  predicting 
success  in  Air  Force  training  courses  in  5  career  fields  representing  the  S  aptitude  indexes  used  in 
airman  classifKation  and  assignment.  Factor  analysis  indicated  that  a  heterogeneous  test  was  a  better 
measure  of  spatial  ability  than  were  tests  composed  of  homogeneous  items.  Of  the  final  school  grade 
criteria,  those  for  Aircraft  Mechanic  were  most  predictable  both  from  Airman  Gasiification  Battery 
tests  and  from  (he  spatial  tests.  Those  for  Ciganizational  Supply  Specialist  were  least  predictable.  Of 
the  spatial  battery  tests,  the  most  promising  fw  a  place  in  a  differential  classification  battery  is  the 
heterogeneous  subtest.  Space  Survey  i.  This  had  high  validity  for  mechanical  training  but  generally 
lower  validity  for  other  (raining. 

198  EUiott,  Lois  L.  Effects  of  item  construction  and  respondent  aptitude  on  re^nse  acquimcence. 
December  1959.  (WADC-TR-59-362,  .ASTU  Document  AD- 238  787)  (Project  7719,  T»  .  P124). 
Measures  of  personality,  attitude,  and  opinion  are  affected  by  individual  differences  in  re..pome  bias. 
The  tendency  of  basic  airmen  to  agree  or  disagree  with  presented  statements  was  investigated  to 
determine  its  relationships  with  thr  form  and  content  of  the  item  and  with  the  aptitude  leve,  of  the 
exa-Tunec.  Airmen  at  .i  aptitude  levels  were  given  4  kinds  of  test  content  in  3  different  item  formats. 
Responses  were  scored  for  agreement  with  the  item  statenent.  Analysis  of  variance  showed  that 
extent  of  acquiescence  varied  with  the  form  of  the  items,  the  content  of  the  items,  and  the  aptitude 
of  the  airmen.  Further  investigation  of  the  com,j|ex  relationships  is  needed  to  Jctcrimne  how  ques- 
Ikmnaircs  nay  be  corutructed  and  scored  to  control  effects  of  the  tendency  to  acquiesce 
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199  MiQer,  R.E.  Predktinf  achievement  of  cadets  in  their  fint  t«-i  ymn  at  die  Air  Force  Acad^ny. 

January  I960.  (WADO-TTS^O-JJ.  ASTU  Document  AD^IM  791)  {Project  7719.  Ti^  17109)  As 
cadets  progress  Lhrough  the  Air  F'orcc  Academy  it  becomes  possible  to  secure  new  cnlera  agunst 
whkh  selection  and  experimental  tests  may  be  validated.  The  present  study  reports  the  peedictive 
validities  of  an  operational  selection  batleiy  and  an  experimental  battery  admimstered  to  the  of 
1959.  Academic  and  leadership  criteria  maturing  at  the  :iid  of  both  the  first  and  second  years  at  the 
Academy  are  used.  Validities  of  the  selection  battery  held  up  well  against  criteria  maturing  m  the 
seaind  year,  and  the  experimental  battery  contains  predictors  w+iiih  may  be  worth  further 
development  Attention  is  called  to  the  highly  selected  cF.aiacter  of  the  cadet  sampl<-  and  to  piossible 
effects  of  homo^.neous  ability  poupings  in  certain  academy  classes. 
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200  Brokaw.  L.D.  i.  Tomikuoa.  Helea.  ioipjcl  of  a  ncptmiy  wcifkied  variable  on  the  validtty  cf 
aa  aptimde  Mex,  Jaaaary  IMO.  (WADIVTN^M-3S.  ASTIA  Docaneat  AD- 237  209)  (Frotect  7717, 
T»k  87006)  (OTS)  Effect  of  a  negatively  weighted  variibie  ts  pail  of  a  compotite  icore  is 
dctetmined  by  comparison  between  the  characteristics  of  such  composites  arid  the  characteristics  of 
the  composites  with  that  variable  removed.  The  validity  nf  the  aptitude  indexes  was  increased,  but 
rtol  agniricantiy.  by  eliminating  the  negatively  weighted  element.  The  aptitude  indexes  containing  the 
negatively  weighted  elements  were  not  appreciably  condated  with  each  other;  but  the  composites 
without  the  negatively  weighted  dements  were  positively  intcrc-wrelated.  The  results  support  the  use 
of  negatively  wei^ted  dements  in  the  aptitude  indexes  of  differential  classification  batteries,  they 
indicate  that  other  purposes  arc  best  Kfved  by  batteries  involving  only  positively  weiglitcd  rleiiKnts. 
This  conclusion  is  pertinent  only  to  aptitude  composites  whose  components  all  have  pusiii'  validity. 

201  Cobb.  B.B.  Cooventon  of  aptitode  indexes  between  forms  AC- IB  and  AC-2A  of  the  Airman 
Clawfkalioa  Battery.  February  I960.  (WADI>TN-6a39.  ASTU  Document  AD^237  210)  (Project 
7719,  TaA  17106).  Ttw  study  represents  an  empirical  approach  by  which  Kales  have  been  developed 
to  facilitate  conversion  of  aptitude  indexes  derived  from  the  Airman  Gassiticaliun  Battery  AC-IB  to 
equivalenta  of  corresponding  aptitude  indexes  for  the  Airman  Classification  Battery  AC-2A.  The 
Arrrwd  forces  Qualification  Test  score  was  used  as  a  reference  variable  to  select  and  equate  an  AC-IB 
sample  with  an  AC-2A  sample.  Frequency  distributions  were  obtained  for  each  of  4  sets  of 
corresponding  indexes  and  conversion  tables  were  derived  by  the  cquipercentilc  tectmique.  These 
tables  arc  appruprialc  for  use  when  comparing  qualifications  of  individuals  tested  by  different  fornu 
of  the  Airman  Qassificatiun  Battery. 

202  Vafenttne,  L.D.,  Jr.  A  factor-analytic  study  of  the  USAF  Officer  Activity  lovcaiory.  March 
1960.  (WADO-TN-6040.  ASTtA  Document  A0^238  087)  (Project  7719,  T»k  17108)  (OTS).  This 
analysis  was  designed  to  determine  the  actual  number  of  distinct  fields  of  interest  tliat  can  be 
identified  by  an  interest  inventory  Kaled  for  16  officer  caicer  fields.  2  factor-analytic  techniques 
were  applied  to  the  16  job  interest  scores  for  a  sample  of  new  officers.  Tlic  analyses  each  yielded  5 
significant  facton  (Combat  and  Operations  Interest,  Administrative  Interest,  Technical  Interest, 
(Quantitative  Interest,  and  Administrative  (Personnel)  Interest)  witfi  correspondjng  factors  defined  by 
almost  identical  cluster'-  of  interest  scales.  In  each  analysis,  one  of  the  factors.  Administrative 
(Personnel),  was  a  subset  of  Kales  iiK'luded  m  ifie  broader  Adininistiative  factor.  Tlius  4  distinct 
interest  areas  were  defined  whose  dcfiiution  csiablisFed  their  equivalence  to  the  4  interest  measures 
included  ir.  itie  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test,  and  confirmed  the  judgment  that  4  interest  scales 
were  adequate  in  the  officer  test  battery.  Tlie  factor  analyses,  picsented  in  detail  in  the  appendises, 
sliow  how  an  tiKoi..j)letc  tuerarclucal  structure  can  be  handled  bv  the  Schmid-I.einian  hierarctucal 
(actor  mi>dcl. 

20J  Mitbrr,  R.E.  Predkting  achicvemcal  of  cadets  in  iheii  first  year  at  the  Air  Force  .Academy,  class 

of  1960.  March  I960  (WADD  TN  6(F4l ,  .ASTIA  Document  AIT2.18  792)  (Project  7719,  Task 
17109)  Fach  enter.  ;g  class  is  adrmmsteted  batteries  of  selection  and  ecperu-nental  tests.  To  a  i.  'gc 
e.ctent  this  study  replicate-  preeious  investigations  of  test  valuiliesat  the  .An  Force  Acadeniy  Many 
of  the  tormerly  Itigh  validities  continue  to  )>e  relativelv  high,  but  a  general  decline  is  seen  when 
comparison  is  made  with  validities  against  cai'v  criteria  'o  the  ciavs  of  10s‘i  Tlie  decline  probably  is 
the  effect  of  rrh-te  ngiarous  sei  'Ction  standards  apjd  ed  lo  the  class  of  1 The  higlslv  selected 
nature  of  the  sample  is  indicated,  and  the  possible  cflect  of  hormigeneous  ability  groupings  in  certain 
.Acalemv  classes  is  pmn'ed  out.  Attention  :>  called  to  the  value  vsf  unique  tests  in  the  batteries,  even 
though  then  predictive  valichlies  tnav  be  low 

204  Creager.  J  .A  k  Milter.  R.E  PrediefiTif  achievement  of  cadets  in  thej  first  year  at  the  Ak  Force 

.Academy,  dass  of  1961  -March  I960  (WAt)tVTN  60-42,  ASHA  Document  .AD2-1S  08S)  (Project 
7719.  Task  17109)  Fach  lass  at  the  Air  Force  Ac.idemv  is  adiruinstered  batteries  of  selection  and 
e.ipetimenfal  tests  prior  to  traimng.  The  present  study  reports  the  va'olities  of  these  batteries  for  the 
class  of  DAil  The  criteria  arc  tin*'-  which  matured  after  ‘Uie  v-r  twi.  semesters  of  woii,  at  the 
.Academv  Fheilictive  validites  of  e.:ch  lest  in  the  baltenes  are  presented  Va'iabl.-s  winch  could  K- 
compated  with  the  results  of  previous  stiKhes  were  found  to  base  a  fait!,  persistent  p'atlen;  .d 


validities,  with  a  tendency  toward  somewhat  lower  cocfTtcicnU  than  in  previous  classes.  Tlte  selection 
standards  applied  to  the  dass  of  1961  contributed  to  the  Ion.  It  is  pcwbte  that  other  facton,  such  as 
cliangcs  in  course  content,  may  be  involved.  No  adequate  explanation  has  been  found,  however,  for 
the  near-zero  validities  obtairted  for  certain  verbal  tesL<  apinst  English  course  criteria.  Promising 
experimental  tests  will  be  crou-validated  in  future  studies. 

205  Flyer,  E.S.  Utrefiabk  akmea  in  high-tisk  jobs;  UiMuitablity  la  the  nuRHfcMs  and  weapon 
nr<^cssaacc  career  fMd.  March  I960.  (VtAOD-TN-6(M3.  ASTIA  Document  AO-ISS  315)  iPrajcct 
7719,  Tadt  171SS).  Lack  of  adaptability  Kteening  in  procuring  personnd  for  hi{,h-risk  positioftshat 
resulted  in  sorrse  unrdiable  personnel  being  sHij^ed  to  nuclear  weaporu  duties,  lit  addition,  some 
airmen  are  maintained  in  nuclear  positions  after  numerous  incidents  showing  iitstsbility  or  irrespon- 
sibdity.  Techniques  are  availaNe  to  screen  airmen  prior  to  and  curing  assignment  to  high-risk 
positions.  While  unauthorized  nuclear  deton;o-oii  will  not  be  precluded  by  the  most  intensive 
personnel  screening,  nuny  unrdiable  airnnen  can  be  identified  and  renxived  from  asaignriKnts  to 
high-risk  career  fidds 

206  Mullins.  C.J.  k  Cox,  J.A.  Evslmtiori  of  the  AFR07C  Flij^t  instrectson  Program.  April  1960. 
(WAIKVTN-6D44,  ASTIA  Docunsenl  AD- 237  211)  (Pr«^  7717,  Tmk  r70O6).  The  AFROTC  Flight 
Instruction  Program  (FIP)  iniliatcd  in  1956  is  evaluated  by  comparison  of  1957  AFROTC  graduates 
who  were  given  the  traimng  and  a  similar  group  who  were  not.  Exposure  to  FIP  training  produced  no 
significant  increase  in  the  proportion  of  AFROTC  graduates  electing  to  entei  .\ir  Force  pilot  Irauiing; 
but  FIP  graduates  exhibited  a  nrurked  advantage  over  non-FIP  trainees  in  their  lower  elimination  rales 
from  both  primary  and  basic  pi(o'  training.  An  eslirrute  shows  an  appreciable  saving  in  cost  of  flying 
traimng  attributable  to  the  AF  ROTC  liglil  plane  training. 

207  Meyer,  J.K  A  Mifier,  R  E.  Validity  of  photo  interpietev  ptedtetors  for  tat  and  training  criteria. 
AprU  1960.  (VVADD^TN-6a45.  ASTIA  Document  AD^238  793)  (Project  7719,  Tadt  17108).  To 
identify  predictors  of  perU.iinance  in  Photo  interpretation  School,  scora  on  a  battery  of  39  aptitude 
and  biograplucal  tats  vrerc  obtained  for  2C0  photo  interpreter  trainea.  9  criteria  were  developed, 
vjlh  7  of  Mtesc  derived  from  a  photo  interpreter  proficiency  t«t  and  2  from  training  grades.  The  best 
predictors  were  among  'he  aptitude  tests  of  spatial  ability  and  the  apiitude  indexes  of  the  Airman 
nassificalion  battery  (AC-IB).  Both  test  and  itaming  enteru  proved  to  be  predictable,  but  tlie 
tughest  validities  were  against  a  i-omposite  of  7  phase  grades. 

203  Trites,  D.K.  A  Cyzmoure,  R.N,  Characteristics  of  offi  Tfs  giaduatm|  in  1954  from  Air  Force 

institute  of  Technolt^  programs.  April  I960.  (WADD-TN-60-46.  ASTIA  Document  AD-237  212) 
(Project  7719.  Task  1^155)  (OTS).  Tfus  note  reports  the  results  of  a  survey  of  .hiO  officers  who 
remained  :ii  the  Ait  Force  ard  of  151  officers  who  left  the  Air  Force  after  graduation  from  training 
programs  s;vntiored  by  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  Background  information  was  collected 
and  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  each  group  of  offtcers  It  was  found  that  officers  remaining  on 
active  duly  are  generally  older,  have  mote  rank,  have  spent  more  time  in  >efnce,  and  nsore  frequently 
are  rated  than  v»ere  officers  leaving  sernre  Posjibk-  i.wtf.isds  of  improv-.rg  retainr bilif >  are  identified 
and  discussed 

209  Brokaw,  1..D.  A  Holdre|e,  F  L.  Qiulifybig  aptitude  nunituums  as  a  function  of  recraitittg  and 

iraming  objectives.  .May  1960,  (W.ADt>-TN.60-li4,  .ASTI.V  Docuraent  .AD.23k  089)  (P-oject  7717. 
Task  S7006).  1  lus  paper  discusses  the  interrdati.imhipis  among  desired  preformance  of  '.cchrucai 
training  graduat<-s,  the  length,  content,  ard  trammg  standards  ot  the  course,  and  ihe  aptitude 
qualt!tcaf;on  of  l.he  entrants  into  the  training  Tne  impact  of  slrifting  the  .titling  score  ;pon  the 
cnaractetulics  of  the  other  factois  in  the  prixluclion  of  airmen  trained  to  the  reqursite  level  is 
eiamined.  Tfie  'elationshifw  between  scores  on  selection  .si  classification  instrunsents  and  uKasures  of 
ptofictenc  y .  such  as  a  firul  school  grade,  are  described 


210  lecmar.  W.i  A  Davydiuk,  Beverly  F.  .Airman  clasificatioa  test  bafteries  A  suMwt>My,  May 

19t0  ( W  ADD-r7«-6tt 1 .1.5,  ASTIA  mirtmimt  AD- 240  S.ll)  (Project  7717,  Tads  S70O2)  Assignnsent 
to  tra:n.ng  and  jobs  has  been  eflectivelv  accompilislsed  h>  l.he  Air  Fv,’r;e  t.hrough  the  us'  of  test 
batteries  2  basic  testing  mstrum-nU  have  been  used  the  Airman  nassificalion  Balters  ar.J  the 
Airman  t.Hialifving  f  varur.alt  >n  These  1  tests  have  Iseen  revived  penv>di:allv  t>>  ci>!-,-!eract  item 
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obsoiescence  incurred  by  (cchttology  changes,  to  protect  test  security,  and  to  use  new  tnt  theory. 
Validation  studies  have  prompted  some  of  the  tevistorts  in  test  content,  fornut,  and  administration. 
This  report  con^iiks  a  review  of  each  form  of  these  tests,  together  with  development  information, 
and  citation  of  published  reports. 

211  WkMocfc.  Gil.  The  stalai  of  monk  meaiwcmeal,  1959  1960.  (WADD>TN^134. 

ASHA  OoommM  ad- 243  ft2S)  (Pito^  7719,  TaA  17130;  Coninct  AF  41(657)247,  Uruvcniry  of 
TeoMmcc)  (OTS).  This  review  and  critical  analysis  of  at  tenets  at  morale  measurement  presents  the 
Pirst  phase  of  an  investigation  aimed  at  developing  an  effective  means  for  measuriog  morale  among  Air 
Force  persontwl.  The  uses  of  morale  measurer  m  predictors  and  as  criteria  arc  noted,  and  the 
implicatiorit  o.'  each  usage  for  measurement  are  discussed.  The  problem  of  Kak  thmetmcMulity  is 
analyzed,  and  studies  are  cited  demornt.-ating  the  confusion  resulting  from  erroneous  sssumptions  of 
unidimenssonality.  An  aittlysis  of  low  intercorretations  among  diverse  motste  measures  emphasizes 
notions  of  dtmensional  relevance  and  cotKept  rekvaiKC.  A  review  of  dermiiions  of  morale  points  out 
such  probterra  as  the  e<|uating  of  job  satisfaction  and  morale,  individual  and  group  references,  and 
derittitiotu  for  which  no  measurement  operatiom  presently  exist.  The  collection  rf  methodologies 
arul  CDiKeptualizations  which,  in  effect,  comtitutc  the  body  of  morak  theory,  is  reviewed  wilh 
partictdar  attenlkm  to  conctuikms  drawn  from  factor  analysis. 

212  Cmeton,  E.E.  DimesHtiMM  of  awmaa  morak.  Juik  1960.  (WADf^TN-60-137,  ASTIA  Docament 
AD-245  U5)  (Fraiccf  7719,  Task  17130;  Corslnct  AF  41(637)247,  University  of  TenaesBcc)  (OTS). 
In  an  attempt  to  (ktcrtiune  and  measure  aspects  of  airman  morale.  167  qjentionnatre  items  were 
aiacmbkd  and  administered  to  lOOQ  airmen.  By  cluster  and  factor-analytic  techniques,  8  scales  were 
dihved,  one  of  them  denned  as  a  measure  of  General  Morak.  3  of  (he  scales  are  fairly  independent  of 
each  other,  but  dosdy  related  to  the  General  Morale  Scale:  satisfaction  with  tiic  Immediate 
SupcrvBor,  with  the  Air  Force  as  a  Military  Organization,  with  the  Job.  end  with  the  Civilian 
Comnuinily.  The  Supervision  scak  is  the  only  one  dearly  defined  as  measuring  a  uniquely  idcntiHed 
facet  of  morale.  For  the  other  Kales,  a  different  approach  in  the  analysu  could  yield  another  equally 
defeiuibk  set. 

213  Cwrctoa,  E  E.  A  Sargeat,  B.B  Factor  atsMytk  r^malyks  of  studis  of  job  satsfactioM  and 
monk.  July  1960.  (W ADD- TN -60- 138,  ASHA  OsKument  AD248  076i(fi^t  7719,  Tide  17130; 
Coalrart  AF  41(6571247,  Uttvetsify  of  Teanesare)  (OTS).  This  is  one  ol  4  papa's  reporting 
development  of  Kalm  for  measuring  morale  among  Air  Force  personnel.  Data  from  published  reports 
of  6  prevtorsly  developed  r-rales  were  reanalyzed  and  the  results  compared  with  those  for  the  scales 
devek’ped  tn  this  protect.  Factor  analyses  show  nearly  all  the  scales  w^th  high  loadings  on  the  first 
centiosd  factor,  indicating  a  latge  general  factor,  termed  "reoraJe”  or  “general  attitude  toward  the 
orfanuattori.”  The  one  constsfent  separate  fact  .'t  was  “Supernswn  “  Variation  in  otner  factors  from 
study  to  study  is  attributed  in  part  to  differences  in  attitude  structuring  among  the  various  samples  of 
wo.fkefs,  but  m  larger  part  Jo  differences  in  the  content  and  otgani/alion  of  the  particular  scales  used. 
The  report  mcludes  a  ducuision  of  special  problems  in  factoring  small  matrices 

214  Judy,  CJ.  A  rcpenMon  analysis  of  one  set  of  .Virmaa  PmScienry  Teik  scam.  June  I960. 
(WAPfVTN  I  3*.  ATHA  Doewneut  AD- 240  361)  (iV^  Tvm.  Ta*  17018)  (OTS).  One  cnterion 
foe  airman  sktS  upgrading  in  the  An  Force  is  met  by  attaining  a  quahfymg  score  on  a  applicable 
.Airman  Profrctency  Test  (AFT)  This  note  rej-orts  ai^  analysis  which  shows  the  propoition  of  variance 
cite  aach  test  has  in  common  with  selected  meMutes  of  itarntrg,  espencnce,  educatior .  aptituJr, 
supervTscB-y  .npinton.  and  airman  r-tt:tudes  for  3.84  aircraft  mechanics  tested  in  and  19^''  Fach 
rif  these  categoTMTS  of  informati  «.  e.scept  nrman  attitudes,  could  be  wed  to  predict  the  .AFT 
(  ntenoo  »♦  some  level  of  effect iwn as.  tut  only  the  training  vatiabies  and  l!ie  aptitude  vanabJes 
added  agmfkantl)  to  the  predictioti  a'tairubie  by  using  a.ii  other  available  uiiormatioji  Results  diow 
the  utility  of  AFT  scores  in  rW-ining  rme  impc>rtanf  aspect  of  airman  proficieiscv 


21.5  Ewwrt  T.S  Factorial  structswe  of  ainnan  pc-er  womiaafieas  Jwte  I960  |3*i.ADD^TN  60-140. 

.AST) A  Documewl  At>-24  1  425)  (Froject  7719,  Task  171551  (OTS)  .A  Fx'tor  analyse  of  the 
interc orreiil  or*  of  2^  pc-et  nomirsati-Mi  traits  admanrstered  to  *  1  flights  of  airmen  in  hiutc  training 
yielded  4  int -rptetable  f»:lars  These  were  thou|^it  to  repre.cent  dtrsensioas  of  a  “gertta-“  rating 
laclor,  '  naturedryea,”  “sociatuhty and  "mtotivatton  for  :TttliJars  iife  “ 


216  EBiolt.  Lm  L.  Factorial  slfactoR  of  ainwaii  actf-fstinp  and  thdr  idatioMhip  lo  {wcr 
Bomteatiow.  July  I960.  (WADD^TN  60-141.  ASTU  OocMMal  AD-242  38S)  (rrafcct  7719,  TaA 
17ISS).  Over  600  airmen  rated  thenadvn  on  the  ame  Iraiu  for  which  Ih^  later  nude  peer 
notnitutiom.  Scif-aitnp  thowed  a  highly  differentiated  factor  struetttre,  with  8  factor*  derin^  » 
compared  with  4  for  peer  nominatiom.  There  war  no  dirtcr  corrcspoodencc  between  the  2  sets  of 
facton.  In  combinatioo  with  AFQT  catefory  and  amount  of  erhication,  the  wlf-ntir^  were 
moderately  ptedktive  of  peer  rating!  of  a  number  of  traits. 

217  UcCoriMck,  EJ.  Effect  at  amonnt  at  job  aforaatian  fu} wired  on  idiakiMy  of  incanbenti* 
chrck-lBl  repoeta.  Jidy  1960.  (WAOD-TN-60-142.  ASTU  Oocrmmt  AD-246  439)  (Prr^  7734, 
Tadt  17013;  Contract  AF  41(657)2j7,  Furdne  Resmeh  Fonadaboa)  (OTS).  The  purpoec  wa  to 
measure  what  effect  the  raimber  of  qantiota  asked  about  each  task  had  upon  the  consistency  and 
amount  of  informatioe  provided  by  Air  Force  petsoand  when  comptciing  tak  inventories.  Aircraft 
Control  and  Waning  Oj^aurs  (Af^  27350)  were  asked  to  report,  by  means  of  a  task  check  tia, 
various  combitutions  of  the  foUowing  information:  (a)  the  occurrence  of  tasks;  (b)  the  frtrpiency 
with  which  the  tak  wu  performed;  (c)  the  time  required;  (d)  the  judged  mental  difficulty  of  the 
taks.  56  airmen  were  ratulomly  aligned  to  one  ol  4  experimental  groups  Each  group  ara  asked  for 
one  of  4  combirutiocB  of  4  types  of  information.  Analysis  of  variance  showed  no  systematic 
differences  in  the  number  of  taks  reported  by  incumbents  who  were  asked  to  report  1,  2,  3,  or  4 
types  of  information.  ItKumbcnts  who  were  res{uircd  to  report  more  (a  oppose i  to  fewer)  types  of 
information  about  their  taks  provided  more  rciiabk  infoiinalioo.  There  wa  .onsiderable  stability 
from  group  to  group  in  (he  proportion  wHo  reported  (hat  (hey  performed  a  particuiar  tak. 

218  Hardifig.  F.D.  A  Madden,  J.M.  Analysis  of  some  aspects  of  the  Aar  Force  pmition  cviluarion 
system.  July  196a  iWADO-TN-6ai43.  ASTIA  Dooanent  AD-242  696)  (Frajcct  7734.  Tak  17015). 
The  job  evaluation  system  used  by  the  Air  Force  wa  applied  to  a  sample  of  positiom.  Judged  by 
pay-grade  cooverstoas,  evaluatiixi  worn  obtained  were  somewhat  inflaicd,  but  tlw  rval-aatiom 
discriminated  between  higher  and  K  "*rr  skdlcd  jobs.  A  sir^>k  average  of  individual  ra(in#i  closely 
approximates  (he  conseteius  ratings  arrived  at  dunng  2-man  conferences  held  by  the  judges.  This 
finding  eiimmates  the  rcuon  for  limiting  the  number  of  judges  to  the  small  number  who  can  attend 
such  meetinp.  By  regression  analysts,  it  wa  found  that  facton  dealmg  with  kacwledge.  Adaptability 
and  Resourcefulness,  and  Attention  fwmed  on*  group  of  related  laetors  while  the  ficlon  meauring 
Responsibility  for  Safety  of  Others.  Physical  Effort,  and  Job  Conditiom  were  related  lo  each  other. 
.Although  there  wa  overlap  witlun  the  2  groups,  each  factor  had  a  considerable  amount  of  unique 
variance. 

319  Cordem.  Mary  Agra.  Arithmetic  reaoamg  items  wstk  formula  responses.  July  I960.  (WADD- 

TN-nn-jin  aSTIA  AD  243  2Q3>  (PV^t  T717  Tak  87002)  (OTS).  This  is  a  study  of  the 

effect  of  practice  on  item  statistics  Some  specific  practice  rlTccls  were  found  These  were  not  laigc 
enough  to  be  troublesome  in  selecting  items  for  a  new  test  from  a  pool  of  e.xpenr»ental  items.  If 
experimental  items  are  protected  by  initial  practue  items  and  final  ttme-fiUieg  iterm.  most  of  the 
practice  effects  can  he  controlkd.  ArrthmetK  reasoning  itcna  with  formula  responses  xi  used  m  tha 
st’idy  were  found  to  he  suitable  for  moderate  to  difficult  tests  of  airmar  aptitude 

220  Lecmar.  W.B.  Eqmvainaee  <x  wrores  fr«a  three  ainwm  riaarifiratiow  drvira.  July  I960. 

(WADl)-TN6a2ll,  sSTtA  D«»cwm-wt  At>^245  431)  {TntjKci  771?,  T^  87006)  Aifmat-  .Tassifi 
caticm  Satfery.  .At  -2  A.  and  Airman  rKiahfy  i-ag  Exammatvon,  Fortm  D  and  E,  were  admmtstered  m 
various  combi  nations  to  groups  of  examinees  Aptitude  coc.ipt>ute  scores  from  »he  several  samjdes 
were  compared  tor  notmairve  purposes  a-cd  lo  serifs  certain  differences  found  ;.-i  l.he  data  obtained 
dunng  t.he  deveiopttsen;  of  Airman  (Tuakfying  Examicatton .  E.irm  E  The  results  lochcate  a  general 
comparabdity  ot  scores  fnstn  one  teit  to  the  otfsers,  hut  some  iscdited  vanattom  appeared  and  Kvne 
of  the  devtafusns  found  durrag  the  E.5rai  E  development  were  not  repiscated  The  data  did  not  ss^gest 
trial  AtJE-E  norms  showd  he  revised 
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22!  J.M.  A  review  at  tome  SHcmwc  o«  jitdDa»i  ia^lkalioiit  for  job  cvakiatio*. 

Ai^  IMO.  (WAD0-TN^2I2.  ASTU  OocmmM  A1>24S  432)  (Tioject  7734.  TaA  17013) 
(OT5).  icb  evmlutiioa  Hes  been  deschbed  at  a  ptycltologkal  proces  dooely  rnembliitg  th(»c  which 
have  been  nibjccled  to  expehiotf'Utton  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  practical  tituaUom.  It  it  bated 
OK  the  piychophyfkal  method  of  lingie  ttimili  ''cedictioru  from  previout  rcaearch  indicate  that  the 
evaluation  a  )ob  receives  it  moit  tciiable  Vrhen  it  it  jui%cd  in  a  poup  with  other  io(»,  and  that  the 
coo^potition  ot  ihit  ftoup  mfluencet  the  evaluation  it  receives,  if  the  ^esence  of  these  context 
effeett  in  job  evaluation  a  verified,  the  next  step  it  to  design  at;  aderjuate  procedure  for  their  control. 
Oeterminaiioo  of  the  optknal  method  of  representing  the  job  to  the  rater  and  an  exantirution  of  the 
eflects  of  residual  fsclors,  such  as  familiarity  of  the  rater  with  the  job  being  rated,  may  alto  tt^gest 
chxofea  tn  current  job  eraiuatwn  proccdum.  All  of  these  f^hettomeru  should  be  corsidered  in  their 
rdaliortihip  to  Air  Force  job^rdualton  procedures. 

222  Cowan,  G.£.  DivvIaprMai  specialty  ouIIimb  tot  cobcetkig  job  infannalton  in  dM  Sadio- 
Radae  Syslaiw  cmwtt  field  Aarisl  1940.  (WADI>TN4(b213.  ASTU  DocameB'  AD~243  824) 
(Frojacl  7734.  Tadi  17014)  (OTS).  This  itudy  investigates  the  fcasibtUty  of  unng  an  imtrumcnt  with 
tundard  furKliooal  work  catc^ries  to  coBcct  occupitional  information  actoat  different  specialties  of 
a  rruintectance  career  field  and  at  2  skill  levels.  Specialty  (XitliiKS  were  developed  for  the  S-  and 
7-ifcih  level  for  6  AFSC;  in  the  Radio-Radar  Sysletm  career  field  and  admimstered  to  teams  of 
preftetent  NCO  inesunbents.  The  T  l-rvel  outlines  were  administered  twice  with  a  5-weei  interval  »nd 
the  S  level  outliites  were  adminisrered  once.  Analysts  of  vsrtance  techniques  were  applwd  i,'  estimates 
of  the  percentage  of  time  spent  on  each  of  I  i  standard  functional  work  categwies.  F.ach  team  of 
specialists  wu  interviesved  to  disetm  the  content  and  format  of  the  outline  for  iheu  AFSC.  Results  of 
the  analyses  and  infemews  indicate  (hat  Specialty  Outlines  laing  standard  functional  work  categories 
arc  (a)  retiabte  instru:  tents,  (b)  adequate  for  use  ecruss  different  AFSCs  of  a  maintenance  career  field 
at  both  the  5-  and  7-kvel,  and  (c)  differentiate  between  the  work  activities  of  5-  and  74cvcJ  airmen. 

223  Irokaw,  L.t).  Su^tstC'd  conapiMitaou  airman  ciaaifkation  m^rumcals.  Anguit  1940. 
(WAI)17T?i«32l4.  ASTU  Document  AD-252  252)(rr:;T«-t  7717,  Task  o?002)  (OTS).  Fach  test  of 
Airman  OmstftcaUiin  Battery  AC-2A  was  rs-aluated  for  its  contribution  to  Air  Force  v;lsssiric4tK3n 
procedure  Criteria  were  success  in  Ait  Force  technical  training  and  seine  achieved  on  job 
prtrflcKncy  tests.  By  a  multiple  -•'gTesioe'  technique,  standard  beta  weiglits  and  a  squared  multiple 
correlation  coefficient  were  derived  fer  I'l  p'sdkton  jganut  both  critcru  for  .tn  rrilerion  gririps. 
Components  for  4  aptitu^le  indexes  were  selected  by  reviewing  the  frequency  vith  wtuch  tets 
appeared  among  the  best  4  predicton  walun  each  of  4  job  clusters 

224  )Kkr,  R.I.  PmdictitM  of  tedmical  tn^iieig  criteria  from  .kFOQT  compotttes.  September  1940. 
(1VAD0-TN  4(F215,  ASTU  Doewmeut  AD^244  t  Vt)  (Tw^  7717,  TaA  57003).  The  .Air  Force 
OfTker  QuaUfying  Test  (AFfXJD  is  loed  in  vari'sw  officer  prociireiiient  and  selectton  programs 
Scot«i  on  the  test  are  oi  sigmfki'^e  in  selecting  officers  for  attendance  at  basic  technical  courses  A 
study  of  975  reserve  .officers  ui  7  ihfterent  technical  courses  pronded  data  on  the  peedictnv  validities 
of  AFCrQT  conipoeits  scores  favd  technical  course  grades  SatBffc.tc.ry  vaadity  coefficients  were 
obtained  tot  the  AFCXJT  aptitude  composites  a^unst  the  course  criteria  Vlcst  of  the  composiies  were 
vah-d  for  each  separate  c.-itetioti.  and  coefficients  as  ki^  as  5S  were  obtained  These  vahdities  penat 
in  different  uwfptes  of  officers  etuolied  m  the  sa-me  course  at  different  times  Validities  of  tiie 
.AFOQT  interest  coisspoutes  nere  nscrkedl)  lower  and  freqtsetth  negative  The  highest  tc  terms  of 
absolute  value  svai 

Eftiatt,  Law  L  rredirti— I  af  swcotk  in  W.4F  bane  tramiag  by  tw«  barkfvmmd  inTeut cries 
Sicptembee  I9«A  fWAIKFTN  ASTLA  tWaswenr  A!>24<>  952)  iTie^  '^19.  Ti^  IT155T 

tOTSl  .Aa  part  of  a  loes^tudmal  study  of  W.AF  careers,  the  Btogtapharal  Inventors  of  the  Atrr'an 
rlasaifkatiion  Batters  and  the  *AF  Self  Report  inventois  wire  adnstmstered  to  a  &  cifconths'  mpet  of 
•  .AF  b»uc  trainees  Ote  the  baars  of  item  coursti  for  haii  t.he  tampie.  kesi  uere  developed  *.;■  ;  ed»rt 
aaccess  tn  bjsac  tratninig  When  crews  validated  aga-cist  t.he  resaaianig  part  o.’  i.he  vam.pte,  mc-det  ate 
mliidits  was  obtassed  foe  .me  greeap  and  Begtcebl?  validrts  for  the  orner 
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22i  Efikxl,  Loll  L.  Factor  iBalyiii  ot  WAF  ^oer  aeaMWtioai.  Slimier  IMO.  (WAOO-TN- 
60-217,  ASHA  OocmmiM  AD-^«  940)  (FrafKt  7719.  T«k  17151)  (OTS).  A  factor  a/mlym  of  tlM 
•mcfconelaiiOM  of  30  pm  oomiattoa  miabki.  aptitotfr.  act,  aiiid  laooaa  or  fafcrc  for  WAF  ia 
hMK  tiaioiog  ytdikd  7  factoo.  Tbe  3  major  factors  tepmenttd  dunensioiB  of  kodmlup,  isettrrs- 
sexual  adjttttincitt,  ami  agmabkocss.  remaiiutai  dimrmaoru  were  laottralioa,  rmotioiBil 
maturity,  ncatirm,  and  fetmtaoe  iittercils. 

227  ESktt,  Lok  L.  WAF  pirfnrwaiKr  ori  iIk  Caiifaraaa  Fiyclrdo^cai  hmlary .  ScpIiMNi  19M. 
(WAIM>^TN40-21S.  ASHA  Oocumcot  A£>~244  941)  (Fsojaet  7719.  Tadt  171S5).  Hw  Cal^otniB 
^cbological  krverttory  ms  admirasteted  to  a  b-criiuntht  tnput  of  WaF  baak  traiistn.  Meaa  aoona 
fot  the  total  WAF  g  jup  sxoccdrd  ooritu  for  ht|h^:boU  womeo  oo  a&  teaks  except  toeW  prmaec. 
soctaluatioo.  tkxibility,  and  fetnifttoify  Mean  tcores  of  swcmfjl  WAF  exceed  those  for  the 
failure  groups  on  all  but  3  Kales.  It  was  concluded  that  test  pc.iVrmancc  by  the  tacorain|  WaF 
popuiatioa  con^>arcd  faroraUy  with  mulls  from  a  similar  female  po'mlalion. 

228  Tupn,  E  C.,  Bnkaw.  L.D.,  A  Kapfan,  Uaryorse  N.  Ax  application  of  dK  hectarchkai  factor 
BKHki  to  the  rrtfertox  ireupiat  proUexa.  Srptenher  1940.  (WAJH3TN-40-219.  ASHA  IXocxineat 
AI3-253  013)  (Project  7717,  Tmk  S''0U2)  (CflS).  A  hkrarchkal  factor  analysis  was  applied  U»  iatcr- 
corrdstiom  of  the  validity  coefficients  of  14  aptitude  tests  for  66  techrucal  Khool  criteria.  7  factors 
emerged:  a  general,  2  smuod-ordcr,  and  4  first-order  factors.  From  these  results  it  waa  cortduded  that 
the  present  S  apiit'rde  indexes  could  prt  h:ibfv  be  reduced  to  1  with  little  losa  in  predi  .tion;  bowever, 
if  the  number  of  aptitude  indexes  were  red^iced  below  4,  apprecuble  lusa  in  prediction  would  occur. 
The  present  aptitude  indexes  could  be  .-Juced  to  4  by  combining  the  General  and  Fkctronics 
Aptitude  Indexes.  Some  shifting  in  courses  from  one  aptitude  usdex  to  another  is  lugfestcd. 

229  Madden,  J.M.  Cuikcxi  effects  in  job  cvralxatton.  October  1940.  (WAfH;  TN-40-220,  ASTIA 
Oocxaext  A13-249  950)  (Project  7734,  Txrii  1 70 IS)  (OTS).  Jud^nents  may  be  distorted  by  a  variety 
of  influences.  One  potent  influence  is  the  context  in  which  the  object  judged  is  placed  When  a  lat  of 
jobs  is  being  evaluated  in  a  job -evaluation  program,  each  job  is  presented  to  the  rater  in  tivc  context  of 
aM  the  remaining  jote  on  the  list.  When  a  list  was  composed  of  cQ  high-value  jo^,  the  obtained 
evaluation  scores  were  lower  than  the  “true  ”  oaes.  When  a  list  was  cort^oaed  of  aO  low-value  fobs, 
the  evaluation  scores  were  lugber.  On  lists  containing  a  majority  of  high-vaJue  jobs,  the  low -value  jobs 
were  judged  even  lower,  and  the  reverse  was  true  wrhen  the  list  contained  a  majvwity  of  tow -value  jobs 
Suggestions  were  nude  fiw  the  control  of  ccmtjxt  effects  in  the  Air  Force  job-evaluaiioo  program 

230  Chrktal,  R.E.,  .Madden.  J.M.,  k  F.D.  Reliability  of  job  evxfuatton  i^iags  ai  a  fuwrtion 

of  nwaber  of  raters  and  lei^b  of  job  descriptions.  October  1940.  (W.AiX>-TN-4U'2S7,  .ASITA 
Documevit  AD- 251  S37j  (Reject  ‘^34,  Task  17015)  (OTS).  Kslubu.hcs  of  un^e  ralmpani  ptvoled 
rrtmjp  of  Air  Force  yrb  evaitutton  factors  were  rstimited  from  ratings  oo  yO  An  Force  speciaittes  by 
student  officers  attending  the  I'SAF  Coaumnd  and  Staff  .Sehoul  The  Spearman  Browr  ^ophecy 
formula  was  frnwd  to  prirduce  rehabdity  estimalei  which  were  practicaDy  identvcaJ  to  thois  obtained 
hv  randirmlv  drawing  sanies  and  coctqiutmg  the  reliabdit)  f«  each  one  The  mteriater  and  rate 
rerate  reliability  of  the  .Air  Force  job  evaJuateor:  ivitetn  was  found  t'--  be  ade-.juate  when  the 
compoiites  were  haied  wpoi  an  average  of  the  rating  made  by  10  to  1  -  ofScets  at  the  C'otafnand  anl 
.Staff  .School  The  rehabthfy  of  such  mean  ratuigi  did  not  me  appreciably  as  the  number  of  rate«  wa* 
ir»cte»ed  bevsind  20.  When  -the  basu  of  tatmg  was  a  fufl  kagt.h  job  destTnatroii .  the  raters  ended  tc; 
assign  h'^iet  valws  than  wiVn  they  based  their  ratings  a  brt-:  Speciarty  .Sumetury.  hut  the  raak 
^ordering  of  the  specialties  temamed  essenttally  ancharrged  ReLabiiily  the  ratj-r  t  was  the  same 
wheth-t  !>mg  (3t  short  ?<:sb  deicftpt«oo.s  were  used 

lit  MailAf  ,  i  .M.  .A  xole  «ai  the  fating  of  nwdt iifaiw weiemal  fartnws  Ortwber  i9*A  fWAffthTS- 

46^2>».  ASTIA  O-tufrient  .AtVMf  *51)  (Irwject  ”34,  TxA  1^915)  (OTS).  To  dete  trine  --  s 
reiiability  o.f  ratings  cs  affected  by  fr »c?«aoatH»g  a  a«aJtidmaens»-“aai  -at.ng  fartor,  t.hs  j-iwpfcc  r-h 
eraiuataiei  factor,  kaowfedge.  wws  sfiit  into  4  umpler  fai^tors  Fdocatwici,  SpeciaJ  I  dvse  a SK-Jti , 

Oc  the-fob  Trai-mag,  Work  f  iper^erare  .Anatatc  cadets’  .atmgs  of  42  Air  f  .tree  ipectaities  .m  t-he-ve  4 
factoes  were  soraewhat  mote  refiaKe  than  ratings  cj*i  ‘.h,  o*t.j5ttal  t»aittitrt-i?a*»onaJ  Er-owkdge  fact.rr 
Maiastum  .eiiabiitts  of  rat.it  padgmec  s  is  sujjested  as  o*w  ettiersoc  for  t.he  "..«t  .fcsifa^e  ,of 

frac  tsonataoc  of  a  c-’enplei  factor 
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Miijer,  R.E.  &  Creager,  J.A.  Piedicting  achievement  of  cadets  in  their  flrst  year  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  class  of  1962.  October  1960.  (WADD-TN-60-259,  ASTIA  Document  AD'250  117)  (Project 
7717,  Task  87003).  A  battery  of  experimental  tests  was  administered  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  class 
of  1962  on  entry.  Results  of  these  tests  and  previously  administered  selection  tests  were  correlated 
with  final  academic  grades  and  Cadet  Effectiveness  Ratings  earned  in  the  fourth  class  year.  The 
predictive  validities  of  the  tests  tended  to  show  some  loss  when  compared  with  those  from  previou; 
classes.  Shifts  in  validity  patterns  for  the  same  tests  against  the  same  or  similar  criteria  were  also 
noted.  Nevertheless,  all  criteria  proved  to  be  predictable.  Prediction  of  mathematics  and  science 
couise  grades  was  best  accomplished  by  the  Quantitative  composite  of  the  AFOQT,  while  the  English 
achievement  test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  was  the  most  adequate  for  the 
prediction  of  English  grades.  These  findings  are  consistent  with  those  from  other  Academy  classes.  13 
predictors  had  significant  validity  coefficients  for  the  prediction  of  Cadet  Effectiveness  Ratings,  with 
the  best  single  predictor  the  experimental  Peer  Status  scale  of  the  Life  Experience  Inventory. 

233  Fisher,  W.E.,  Ward,  J.H.,  Jr.,  Holdrege,  F.E.,  et  al.  Prediction  of  unsuitability  discharges.  Octo¬ 
ber  1960.  (WADD-'IN-60-260,  ASTIA  Document  AD-248  077)  (Project  7719,  Task  17155)  (CTS). 
An  equation  was  devised  to  provide  recruiters  with  a  convenient  device  for  estimating  the  quality  of  a 
prospective  recruit  from  3  predictors:  age,  education,  and  aptitude  score.  This  report  describes  the 
development  of  the  equation  and  illustrates  its  effectiveness  in  predicting  unsuitability  discharges.  It 
provides  a  convenient  dial  computer  for  estimating  probability  of  unsuitability  discharge. 

234  Madden,  J.M.  Familiarity  effects  in  evaluative  judgments.  November  1960.  (WADD-TN-60-261 , 
ASTIA  Document  AD-248  384)  (Project  7734,  Task  17015)  (OTS).  This  report  is  one  of  a  series 
dealing  with  rater  bia.s  in  job  evaluation.  It  was  found  that  the  more  familiar  the  rater  is  with  the  job 
being  evaluated,  the  hi^er  his  rating  is  likely  to  be.  This  effect  was  observed  for  5  of  the  14  rating 
factors  used:  Adaptability,  Decision-Making,  Managerial  am'  Supervisory,Mental  Work,  and  Working 
Conditions.  Methods  are  suggested  for  controlling  the  familiarity  effect  in  the  Air  Force  job 
evaluation  system. 

235  Madden,  J.M.  A  comparison  of  three  methods  of  rating-scale  construction.  November  1960. 
(WADD-TN-60-262,  ASTIA  Document  AD-252  251)  (Project  7734,  Task  17015)  (OTS).  4  job  evalua¬ 
tion  factors  were  used  as  the  basis  of  rating  10  Air  Force  specialties.  For  each  factor,  3  different 
methods  were  used  in  constructing  the  scale:  (I)  each  scale  division  was  defined  and  illustrated;  (II) 
neither  scale  division  definitions  nor  examples  were  used;  and  (III)  definitions  were  used  but 
examples  were  omitted.  Ratings  by  samples  of  aviation  cadets  were  analyzed  for  effects  of  method  on 
mean  ratings.  For  3  of  the  4  factors,  the  mean  ratings  obtained  were  not  different  as  a  function  of  the 
method  of  scale  construction.  Methods  1  and  III  were  about  equally  reliable,  both  yielding  more 
reliable  means  than  method  II.  Method  III  is  suggested  as  being  the  most  effective  because  the  task  of 
the  rater  is  somewhat  simpler  than  for  method  I  and  the  reliability  is  higher  than  for  method  II. 

236  Christal,  R.E.  &  Madden,  J.M.  Effect  of  degree  of  familiarity  in  job  evaluation.  November  1960. 
(WADD-TN-60-263,  .ASTIA  Document  AD-2S0  1 18)  (Project  7734,  Task  1 7013)  (OTS).  A  significant 
association  between  the  familiarity  of  the  rater  with  a  job  and  the  ratings  he  assigns  to  the  job  was 
found  for  17  of  50  Air  Force  specialties.  Assuming  that  the  most  valid  ratings  are  those  given  by 
highly  familiar  raters,  it  appears  that  highly  technical  jobs  tend  to  be  under-evaluated  by  raters  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  the  work  performed.  On  the  other  hand,  some  jobs  tend  to  be  over-evalu,ded  by 
raters  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  work  performed.  These  findings  point  to  the  necessity  for 
controlling  the  level  of  familiarity  when  job  evaluation  is  conducted. 

237  Judy,  C.J.  Appraisal  of  education  requirements  for  airman  specialties.  December  I960. 
(WADD-TN-6&-264,  ASTIA  Document  AD-252  253)  (Project  7734,  Task  17018)  (OTS).  Educational 
requirements  for  airman  specialties  are  given  in  Air  Force  Manual  35-1 .  This  study  examines  the  role 
of  some  of  these  gross  indicators  of  academic  achievement  in  predicting  technical  school  grades. 
Attention  was  restricted  to  the  educational  information  shown  on  testing  and  alignment  record  cards 
completed  for  a  sample  of  airmen  in  13  Air  Force  specialties.  By  linear  regressiori  techniquw  it  was 
found  that  the  joint  contribution  of  this  limited  amount  of  information  permits  the  prediction  of  a 
large  part  of  the  variance  in  technical  school  grades.  High  school  graduation  was  the  best  single 
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predictor.  Completion  or  noncompletion  of  particular  high-school-level  courses,  although  individually 
predictive  of  the  criterion  measures,  did  not  reach  a  level  of  practical  significance  for  any  specialty 
when  the  effects  of  other  information  were  controlled. 

238  Humphreys,  L.G.  Equjpercentile  conversions  as  a  function  of  training  in  a  technical  curriculum. 
December  1960.  (WADD-TN-60-26S,  ASHA  Document  AD  257  428)  (Project  7717,  Task  87002; 
Contract  AF  41(657)279,  University  of  Illinois)  (OTS).  This  study  examines  the  effect  of  training 
differences  on  scaling  new  forms  of  personnel  tests  for  equivalence  to  previous  forms.  3  classes  of  a 
technical  high  school  were  given  the  test  against  which  Air  Force  ch  ssification  tests  have  been  scaled, 
the  General  Oassification  Test.  In  addition,  they  took  a  recent  form  of  the  Airman  Classification 
Battery.  The  ability  range  of  these  students  corresponded  closely  to  that  of  the  airman  population, 
showing  that  findings  from  these  samples  can  be  generalized  to  the  Air  Force  input.  Differences 
between  sophomores  and  seniors  in  equipercentile  conversion  tables  for  the  aptitude  indexes  reflected 
the  emphasis  in  this  high  school  on  mechanical  training.  This  was  interpreted  as  a  joint  effect  of  the 
nature  of  the  tests  and  the  nature  of  this  particular  high  school  curriculum. 

239  Bottenberg,  R.A.  The  exploitation  of  personnel  data  by  means  of  a  multiple  linear  regression 
model  December  1960.  (WADD-TN-60-266,  ,\STIA  Dociunent  AD-257  499)  (Projeet  7719,  Task 
17112).  One  broad  class  of  personnel  problems  involves  predicting  a  criterion  (training  success,  job 
performance,  job  knowledge,  reenlistment  decision)  from  available  predictor  information. 
Effectiveness  of  personnel  utilization  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  effective  prediction  systems  for 
such  criteria.  This  report  describes  an  iterative  procedure  for  determining  weights  in  a  multiple 
regression  problem,  programmed  for  an  electronic  computer.  Large-scale  regression  problems  can  be 
economically  computed  while  avoiding  altogether  the  question  of  singularity.  The  procedure  permits 
precise  tests  of  hypotheses,  enabling  the  investigator  to  express  his  hunches  in  full  detail  in  formulat¬ 
ing  the  regression  model. 

240  Whitlock,  G.H.  &  Cureton,  E.E.  Validation  of  morale  and  attitude  scales.  June  1960.  (WADD- 
TR-60-76,  ASTIA  Document  AD-242  359)  (Project  7719,  Task  17130;  Contract  AF  41(657)247, 
University  of  Tennessee)  (OTS).  This  paper  completes  reporting  of  the  development  of  scales  for 
measuring  morale  among  Air  Force  personnel.  A  previously  developed  questionnaire  keyed  for  8 
scales  was  given  to  an  independent  sample.  When  these  scores  were  compared  with  criteria  derived 
from  interviews,  ratings,  and  Air  Force  records,  validities  were  uniformly  low.  Although  none  of  the 
validities  are  high  enough  for  useful  prediction,  the  scales  do  measure  expressed  attitudes  with 
considerable  reliability. 

241  McCormick,  E.J.  &  Ammerman,  H.L.  Development  of  worker  activity  check  lists  for  use  in 
occupational  analysis.  July  1960.  (WADD-TR-60-77,  ASTIA  Document  AD-248  385)  (Project  7734, 
Task  17013;  Contract  AF  41(657)237,  Purdue  Research  Foundation)  (OTS).  To  determine  ihe 
consistency  with  which  job  incumbents  respond  to  a  list  of  task  activities,  several  forms  of  check  lists 
were  completed  by  job  incumbents  in  3  Air  Force  position  types.  An  identical  form  was  leadminis- 
tered  one  week  later.  Consistency  in  reporting  frequency  of  task  performance  and  length  of  task  time 
was  fairly  satisfactory  with  .nean  reliabilities  around  .70.  Those  for  relative  proportion  of  total  time 
per  task  and  for  general  task  difficulty  were  considerably  lower  (.53  and  .52).  From  analyses  of 
variance,  it  was  determined  that:  (a)  consistency  in  reporting  task  occurrence  is  not  generally  related 
to  consistency  in  reporting  other  types  of  task  information;  (b)  a  recall  period  of  6  months  elicits 
more  reliable  task  ixcurrencc  information  than  a  one-month  period,  but  the  one  month  recall  yields 
greater  consistency  of  tiiue  and  Jiffic  ilty  judgments  than  the  6-month  period;  and  (c)  interactions 
among  experimental  factors  (scales,  lecall  periods,  position  and  equipment  types,  methods  of 
response)  were  generally  negligible.  The  degree  of  reliability  shown  and  the  absence  of  important 
intcractioa*  arc  evidence  that  the  cheek  list  may  prove  a  useful  procedure  for  gathering  information 
ovei  <•  large  variety  of  conditions  and  jobs. 

242  Vanusek.  F.J.  Developinenl  of  a  data  hank  for  officer  effectiveness  ratinfi.  Jidy  I960.  (WADD- 
TR  6(F78.  ASTIA  Document  AD- 244  643)  (Project  7717.  TmI  17110;  Contract  .\F  41(657)244, 
Data  Proce*an|  Center).  Data  from  over  700.(X)0  Officer  Ivffcctivcness  Reports  have  been  accu- 
nwlatcd  for  the  years  1954-I95H  and  recorded  on  IBM  650  tape  This  report  desertbes  the  prix'cdure 
whereby  the  haste  data,  annual  analyses,  and  a  5  year  siutunary  analysis  were  derisTd.  Tlicse  records 


mak?  available  information  of  value  to  the  Air  Force  in  formulating  officer  personnel  policies  and  for 
use  as  criterion  data  in  personnel  research.  An  appendix  itemizes  the  categories  of  information 
recorded. 

243  McCormick,  E.J.  &  Tombrink,  K.B.  A  comparison  of  three  types  of  work  aetirity  statements  in 
terms  of  the  consistency  of  job  information  reported  by  incumbents.  August  ltr'60.  (WADD-TR 
60-80,  ASTIA  Document  AD-248  386)  (Project  7734,  Task  1701 3;  Contract  AF  41(657)240,  Purdue 
Research  Foundation)  (OTS).  3  types  of  work  activity  statement  (tasks,  elements,  and  work  actions) 
were  compared  for  consistency  of  job  information  collected  through  their  use  in  cl  eck  lists.  Check 
lists  of  activities  of  2  maintenance  position  types  were  administered  to  incumbents  md  supervisors. 
These  provided  for  reporting  job  information  on  7  scales:  1 .  frequency  of  performai.ee  of  activities; 
2.  time  required  for  performance;  3.  mental  difficulty;  4.  physical  difficulty;  5.  type  of  training 
received;  6.  type  of  trail  ing  desired;  and  7.  type  of  assistance  obtained.  3  indexes  of  rater  consistency 
were  used:  (a)  test-rctest  reliability  of  scale  responses;  (b)  test-retest  reliability  of  reports  about  the 
occurrence  of  activities;  and  (c)  inter-rater  consistency  of  scale  responses.  For  the  quantitative  scales 
(1-4),  tasks  and  elements  yielded  more  consistent  information  than  work  actions.  With  the  qualitative 
scales  (5-7),  work  actions  were  more  consistent  than  tasks,  with  elements  falling  between  and  not 
differing  significantly  from  either  of  them.  Patterns  of  difference  were  found  between  the  2  jobs,  but 
there  v/ere  no  systematic  differences  between  incumbents  and  supervisors  in  reporting  information 
about  incumbents’  jobs.  Frequency  and  time  information  were  reported  more  consistently  than 
mental  and  physical  difficulty;  and  ^formation  about  assistance  obtained  was  reported  more 
consistently  than  training  received  and  training  desired. 

244  Morsh,  J.E.,  Madden,  J.M.,  &  Christal,  R.E.  Job  analysis  in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
February  1961.  (WADD-TR-61-113,  ASTIA  Document  AD-2S9  389)  (Project  7734,  Task  17013) 
(OTS).  The  Air  Force  has  recently  revised  the  Occupational  Analysis  Manual  which  prescribes 
procedures  for  job  analysis  and  evaluation.  The  revised  method  of  job  analysis,  including  the  research 
and  development  which  has  led  to  its  present  form,  is  described  in  this  paper.  The  method  centers 
around  the  use  of  the  task  inventory,  \^ile  at  the  same  time  it  includes  many  of  the  more  desirable 
features  of  traditional  methods.  The  uses  of  job  analysis  data,  statistical  treatment,  and  special 
problems  for  future  research  are  discussed.  Evidence  shows  that  the  method  will  produce  reliable 
information  and  will  permit  economical  sampling  of  many  job  incumbents.  It  facilitates  quantitative 
analysis  and  the  organization  of  information  into  a  form  useful  to  a  maximum  number  of  using 
agencies. 

245  Ward,  J.H.,  Jr.  Hierarchical  grouping  to  maximize  payoff.  March  1961.  (WADD-TN-61-29, 
ASTIA  Document  AIT261  750)  (Project  7734,  Task  17016).  This  report  describes  mathematically  a 
general  procedure  for  forming  hierarchical  groups  of  mutually  exclusive  sets  in  a  manner  which  yields 
an  optimum  value  for  the  functional  relation,  or  objective  function,  that  reflects  the  criterion  chosen 
by  the  investigator.  Tlie  number  of  groups  to  be  formed  need  not  be  specified  in  advance.  Given  k 
sets,  this  technique  permit'  their  reduction  to  k  -  1  mutually  exclusive  sets  by  considering  !he  union 
of  all  possible  pairs  that  can  be  formed  and  the  selection  of  that  union  which  has  the  higlicst  payoff 
value  with  respect  to  the  criterion  chosen.  This  procedure  can  be  repeated  until  only  one  set  remains. 
Hence  decisions  on  the  number  of  groups  to  be  used  can  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  i'costs”  of 
grouping  at  each  stage.  A  computer  flowchart  and  a  numerical  example  of  the  grouping  proc-  dure  are 
provided.  An  appetidix  shows  how  to  determine  the  number  of  possible  ways  of  fornting  j-  oups  atrd 
the  number  of  distinguishable  unions  possible. 

246  Bottenberg,  Rj\.  &  Christal,  R.E.  An  iteraiive  technique  for  clustering  enteric  which  retains 
optimum  predictive  efficietKy.  March  1961.  (WADDTl'1-61-30,  ASTI\  Document  AIV26I  615) 
(Project  7734,  Task  17016).  In  a  (Krsonnd  classific.it ion  program,  nraxinuitrr  predictive  efficiency 
results  from  applying  least-squares  weiglits  to  a  set  of  predictor  tests  to  produce  a  sejurate  composite 
scoie  fiir  each  criterion.  With  a  large,  courjilex  organi/ation  such  as  ttie  .Air  Force,  it  is  not  li;'sihle  to 
compute  compiwite  scores  to  predict  the  success  of  every  individual  in  every  criterion  situation  this 
papci  describes  an  iterative  technique,  programmed  tor  an  eleciromc  computer,  that  at  cacti  step 
reduces  the  number  of  criterion  dusters  and  provides  optimal  weights  for  the  tests  .A  cod  table  can 
tse  used  to  detcriiunr  tlic  appropriate  balance  between  predictive  efficiencs  and  nimifvr  of  entenon 
clusters  .Solution  of  a  sample  proWem  illustrates  each  step  of  the  technique 
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247  Creager,  J.A.  &  MUIer,  R.E.  Summary  of  regression  analyses  in  the  prediction  of  leadership 
criteria,  Air  Force  Academy  classes  1961  througji  1963.  April  1961.  ( ASD- TN-6 1-41,  ASTIA 
Document  AD-263  979)  (Project  7717,  Task  87003)  (Cl'S).  A  battery  of  experimental  tests  is 
administered  each  year  to  entering  cadets  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Validities  against  academic  and 
leadership  criteria  are  routinely  determined.  Multiple  linear  regression  methods  have  been  applied  to 
the  problem  of  predicting  the  Cadet  Effectiveness  Rating  as  a  leadership  criterion.  This  report 
summarizes  the  results  cf  such  regression  studies  on  3  Academy  classes.  Considerations  governing  the 
design  of  each  experimental  battery  are  pointed  out.  Battery  validities  and  regressions  are  examined 
within  classes,  and  across  classes.  Multiple  correlations  with  the  criterion  ran  as  high  as  .49.  Inter¬ 
action  variables  made  no  contribution  to  prediction  beyond  that  of  the  primary  variables.  Findings 
are  of  use  in  developing  a  valid  leadership  predictor  for  screening  Academy  applicants. 

248  Leeznar,  W.B.  Development  of  the  Airman  Classification  Test-1961.  April  1961.  (ASD-TN-61- 
42,  ASTIA  Document  AD-261  502)  (Project  7717,  Task  87002).  Airman  Classification  Test-1961 
was  developed  for  use  in  Air  Force  personnel  classification  programs  other  than  selective  enlistment. 
It  is  a  4-hour  test  composed  of  10  subtests  from  which  4  aptitude  scores  can  be  derived.  The  battery 
is  adapted  for  either  hand  or  machine  scoring. 

249  Norman,  W.T.  Problems  of  response  contamination  in  personality  assessment.  May  1961. 
(ASD-TN-61-43,  ASTIA  Document  AD- 262  433)  (Project  7717,  Task  87003;  Contract  AF 
41(657)269,  University  of  Michigan)  (OTS).  This  survey  reports  the  first  phase  of  a  project  to 
develop  tests  to  measure  5  personality  variables.  Various  techniques  are  defined  and  these  are 
appraised  on  the  basis  of  logical  implications  and  empirical  findings.  Conclusions  favored  question¬ 
naires  composed  of  forced-choice  self-report  items  as  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  the  project.  A 
program  is  outlined  for  construction  of  such  tests  to  produce  instruments  valid  for  the  selected 
criterion  variable  and  free  from  appreciable  biasing  effects. 

250  Norman,  W.T.  Development  of  self-report  tests  to  measure  personality  factors  identified  from 
peer  nominations.  May  1961.  (ASD-TN-61-44,  ASTIA  Document  .AD-267  779)  (Project  7717,  Task 
87003;  Contract  AF  41(657)269,  University  of  Michigan)  (OTS).  An  experiment  ;  battery  of 
personality  tests  were  constructed  as  part  of  a  project  to  develop  personality  tests  appropriate  for  use 
in  selection  of  applicants  for  Air  Force  officer  training.  Criteria  were  peer-nomination  ratings 
previously  shown  to  define  personality  factors  that  were  predictive  of  Officer  Effectiveness  Ratings. 
Rational  selection  of  testing  ter'miques  and  item  forms  was  supplemented  by  information  from  a 
series  of  tryouts  with  small  sai,.  ;.  The  battery  will  be  administered  to  a  large  sample  composed  of 
groups  from  which  reliable  peer-rating  criteria  can  be  obtained  for  full  cross  validation. 

251  Miller,  R.E.  Predicting  achievement  of  erdets  in  their  first  year  at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  class 
of  1963.  May  1961.  (ASD-TN-61-45.  ASTIA  Document  AD^263  980)  (Project  7717.  Task  87003). 
Applicants  for  each  class  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  take  a  battery  of  selection  tests  during  ti  e  winter 
pra'eding  admission  of  the  class  and  a  battery  of  experimental  tests  on  entry.  Results  from  both 
batteries  are  used  as  predictors  of  academic  and  leadership  (lerformance  at  the  Academy.  Predictive 
validities  were  computed  in  the  class  of  ld<i3  for  tests  in  these  batteries,  using  the  academic  average 
tor  the  fourih  class  vear  and  the  Cadet  l  irectiveness  Rating  h>r  llie  fall  semester  of  that  seat  as 
entena.  Both  criteria  were  predictable  N'ahdities  lor  the  academic  criterion  attained  a  value  of  I , 
wiiile  for  the  leadership  criterion  the  higliest  validity  was  .10  The  Pliysical  Aptitude  I  xammation, 
frequently  the  best  predKior  of  the  Cadet  I  ffeclivencs  Rating,  was  equaled  or  exceeded  by  t>  other 
mote  econonucal  pr.'dictors  .Several  different  sets  of  predictors  were  about  equalls  efteciive  in 
predKimg  this  criterion.  An  lease  in  valuhlies  of  the  Hi(di  .School  .Activities  Index  was  noted  as 
comivared  with  lecent  classes  The  trend  toward  lower  valulites  observed  ir  the  past  several  classes  did 
not  hold  for  the  class  of  I'Vi,' 


252  Christal,  R.E.  &  Madden,  J.M.  Air  Force  research  on  job  evaluation  procedures.  June  1961. 
(ASD-TN-61-46,  ASTIA  Document  AD-267  346)  (Project  7734,  Task  17015).  This  paper  reviews 
present  procedures  in  Air  Force  job  evaluation  and  uutiine^  a  program  for  improving  methods  of  job 
evaluation.  A  short-term  program,  its  results,  and  cunent  applications  are  described  in  terms  of  (a) 
desirable  rater  characteristics,  (b)  desirable  rating  situations,  and  (c)  desirable  characteristics  of  rating 
factors  and  scales.  The  long-term  program  has  the  objective  of  making  possible  an  accurate  evaluation 
for  every  job-type  in  the  Air  Force.  A  method  is  proposed  for  determining  job-types  Problems  of 
determining  grade  levels,  of  selecting  factors  to  be  rated,  and  of  scaling  and  weighting  judgments  are 
considered. 

253  Madden,  J.M.  A  further  note  on  the  familiarity  effect  in  job  evaluation.  June  1961.  (ASD-TN- 
61-47,  ASHA  Document  AD-263  981)  (Project  7734,  Task  17015)  (O'IS).  Job  evaluations  were 
found  to  vary  as  a  function  of  the  extent  to  which  raters  were  familiar  with  them.  In  addition,  there 
was  an  interaction  between  the  job  rated  and  the  familiarity  level  of  the  rater.  It  is  suggested  that  an 
adequate  control  of  the  familiarity  effect  could  be  maintained  by  maximizing  the  familiarity  level  of 
the  raters.  This  should  be  done  by  using  job  descriptions  and  other  materials  rather  than  obtaining 
raters  with  a  high  degree  of  familiarity  gained  through  personal  work  experience.  A  personal  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  job  rated  may  reduce  the  validity  of  the  ratings  if  affective  factors  are  operating. 

254  Tupes,  E.C.  &  Kaplan,  Margorie  N.  Similarity  of  factors  underiying  peer  ratings  of  socially 
acceptable,  socially  unacceptable,  and  bicpolar  personality  traits.  June  1961.  (ASD-TN-61-48,  ASTIA 
Docirment  AD- 266  861)  (Inject  7717,  Task  17110)  (OTS).  5  well-defined  factors  have  been  found 
to  underly  ratings  of  personality  traits  when  the  traits  were  expressed  in  bipolar  form  (e.g., 
Cooperati'x.;  vs  Obstructive).  The  present  study  investigated  the  factor  structure  underlying  ratings 
when  the  traits  were  presented  with  socially  acceptable  definitions  alone  (e.g.,  Cooperative  vs  Not 
So);  with  socially  unacceptable  definitions  alone  (e.g..  Obstructive  vs  Not  So);  as  well  as  in  the 
biopolar  form.  Members  of  the  Air  Force  Command  and  Staff  School  Class  of  1 959  rated  each  other 
(in  rating  groups  of  12  to  14  officers)  using  one  or  another  of  3  forms  designed  to  obtain  bipolar  and 
unipolar  ratings.  When  the  3  intercorrelation  matrices  were  factor  analyzed,  5  factors  emerged  from 
each.  These  factors  appeared  to  be  the  same  5  factors  found  in  previous  analyses.  The  factor  structure 
underlying  ratings  of  personality  traits  appears  unaffected  by  differences  in  the  polarity  of  the  rating 
definitions. 

255  Vitola,  B.M.  &  Cantrdl,  G.K.  An  experimental  investigation  of  multiple-choice  item  structure. 
July  1961.  (ASD-TN-61-49.  ASTIA  Document  AD-264  913)  (Froject  7717,  Task  1713J).  This  siudy 
was  designed  to  measure  the  effect  on  item  difficulty  level  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  central 
problems  and  generic  terms  in  the  stems  of  multipleclioice  items,  each  of  60  elements  of 
informatkn,  appropriate  for  the  average  high  school  student,  was  reflected  in  3  types  of  4-choice 
multiple-choice  items.  Type  1  questions  included  both  a  central  problem  and  generic  term.  Type  2 
questions  included  a  central  problem  but  no  generic  term;  and  Type  3  questioru  included  neither  a 
central  problem  nor  a  generic  term.  3  forms  of  a  60-item  test  were  assembled  to  include  20  of  each 
type  of  question.  3  groups  of  basic  airmen,  equated  on  the  basis  of  AFOT  centiles,  each  completed  a 
different  test  form.  No  significant  difference  was  found  between  any  2  of  the  mean  total  scores.  Type 
1  questions  were  significantly  easier  than  Types  2  and  3,  and  Type  2  was  significantly  easier  toui 
Type  3.  For  basic  airmen,  use  of  a  central  problem  alone  rvduces  item  difficulty  significantly,  but  the 
use  of  a  generic  term  in  conjunction  with  the  central  problem  reduces  the  item  difficulty  even  more 

256  Hoi^rcfe,  F.t.  Factorial  itnacfure  of  baak  training  perfonnaisce  variabirs  July  1961 
(ASD-TN  61-50.  ASTIA  Document  AD-265  H24)  (Project  7719.  Twk  17155)  (OTS).  Peer 
nominations  of  basic  airmen  on  25  trails  had  been  pteviously  fact  u  analvred  into  ti  factors,  only  4  of 
which  were  mtcffiretabk  A  new  aiialysis  was  made  with  6  added  ’  .uiables  based  on  tactK'al  mstructor 
ratinp  and  objective  measures  of  aptitude,  education,  and  age  Tlie  new  analysis  dufJicatei  the  firs!  4 
factors  of  the  previous  analysis  ((ienetaJ  Rating  Factor,  AgreeabJeness.  .Surgency.  Motivation  for 
.MJilary  Ijfe)  By  the  addition  of  age  and  the  aptitude  measure  to  the  analvus.  the  remaining  2 
factors  of  the  new  analysB  can  be  interpreted  as  Maturity  and  Intelligence 

257  HarngihreTs.  L  fi  ValiditicM]  of  .Air  Force  clatBurieaticwi  tests  ajpimf  academic  grades  in  an 
•vsation  srhooj  Aufiast  1961  (A5IVTN  61  SI,  ASTIA  Dociament  AlV’ft?  799)  (Progeef  7717, 


Task  17i54;  Contract  AF  41(657)279,  Univemity  of  Illinois)  (OTS).  This  is  the  first  of  a  senes  of 
reports  detailing  the  long-range  validity  of  Air  Force  selection  tests  for  technical  academic  criteria. 
The  Aviation  Higli  School  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  collection  of  predictor  and  ciitcrion 
information  for  the  same  individuals  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Course  grades  showed  low  to 
moderate  levels  of  reliability,  with  those  in  the  terminal  aviation-mechanic  curriculum  somewhat  less 
than  grades  in  the  pre-engineering  technical  curriculum.  Most  of  the  multiple  correlations  of  classifi¬ 
cation  test  scores  with  course  grades  were  p.t  a  usefully  higli  level.  Higiicst  correlations  with  Air  Force 
aptitude  indexes  were  somewhat  lower,  and  correlations  with  AGCT  still  lower,  For  selection 
purposes  the  Air  Force  classification  tests  do  a  better  job  than  the  AGCT  general  intelligence  test. 
The  Air  Force  tests  that  have  the  higiiest  utility  for  selection  are  Arithmetic  Reasoning,  Physics,  and 
Pattern  Comprehension.  Additional  mechanical  and  numerical  content,  as  well  a  'he  use  of  keyed 
biographical  data  items,  may  improve  prediction  in  this  school  situation. 

258  Valentine,  L.D.,  Jr.  Air  Force  Academy  selection  variables  as  predictors  of  success  in  pilot 
training  September  1961.  (ASD-TN-61-52,  ASTIA  Document  AD-263  982)  (Project  7717,  Task 
87003)  (OTS).  Of  the  first  class  graduating  from  the  Air  Force  Academy,  172  entered  Rying 
Training.  Scores  from  the  Academy  selection  tests,  given  5  years  earlier,  were  correlated  with  pass/fail 
criteria  in  Primary  and  Basic  Flying  Training,  and  with  final  grades  in  Basic  Training.  None  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  scores  were  predictive  of  success  in  Flying  Training.  The  Pilot 
composite  of  the  Air  Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test  had  moderately  higl'.  validity  for  passing  both 
Primary  and  Basic  Training.  Neither  of  the  sets  of  selection  tests  showed  much  discrimination  for 
finul  grades  of  the  successful  students. 

259  Tapes,  E.C.  &  Kaplan,  Margorie  N.  Relationships  between  personality  traits,  physical  profi¬ 
ciency,  and  cadet  effectiveness  reports  of  Air  Force  Academy  cadets.  September  1961.  (ASI^  TN- 
61-53,  ASTIA  Document  AD-264  916)  (Project  7717,  Task  17110)  (OTS).  Cadets  in  3  Air  Force 
Academy  classes  rated  each  other  on  20  personality  traits  as  well  as  on  physical  ability  and  officer 
potential.  For  2  of  the  classes  objective  measures  of  physical  proficiency  were  also  available.  Inter¬ 
correlation  matrices  within  each  class  were  analyzed  to  deiermine  relationships  between  personality 
trait  ratings  and  Cadet  Effectiveness  Ratings  (CERs),  and  to  determine  the  factor  structure  underlying 
the  ratings.  Traits  such  as  responsiblity,  perseverance,  good  adjustment,  poise,  social  polish,  and  social 
intelligence  were  most  higldy  related  to  CERs,  while  traits  of  surgcncy  or  extroversion  such  as 
talkativeness,  frankness,  adventurousness,  and  sociability  bore  little  or  no  relationships  to  CERs. 
When  compared  with  OCS  candidates  and  majors  aiiendi.ig  Command  and  Staff  School,  the  Academv 
cadets  differed  little  from  these  groups  m  the  pattern  of  the  personality  trait  vs  CER  relatiof^ships.  S 
personality  trait  ratings  were  identified  which  correspond  closely  to  the  5  (Surgency,  Agrccableness, 
Conscientiousness,  Emotional  Stability,  and  Culture)  found  in  other  analyses.  A  sixth  factor  was 
identified  as  physical  ability. 

260  McReynolds,  Jane.  Development  of  screening  and  selection  tests  for  women.  September  196! , 
(ASD-TN-61-54,  ASTIA  Document  AD-266  865)  (Project  7717.  Task  87000)  (OTS).  Thu  repuit 
details  tlie  (.levelopment  and  siamLaribration  of  lepljcenient  fonns  of  ihe  Armed  Forces  Women's 
Selection  Tett  and  llie  Wunw-'n’s  Enluimcnt  Scieeinng  Test  Classification  Test  R-5.  with  extended 
time  hnuti  aodarevued  conversion  table,  was  used  as  ttie  rclereuce  test  lor  standardization  of  both 
tests  In  the  standafdiration  testing,  a  I’oitn  of  WI  ST  was  always  administered  first,  but  counter¬ 
balanced  order  of  adnunisiralion  if  AhWST  and  the  rcleience  test  was  used  to  stabilize  practice 
effect.  Intercoriclaliom  indicate  close  lelationslups  between  these  forms  and  earlier  torms  of  AhWST 
and  WT-.ST  and  effective  prediction  "f  scores  used  by  ihe  Ainiy  and  .\ir  F'orce  in  classifying  enlisted 
personnel 


261  Ward.  J  H.,  Jr  A  itook,  .Morton  E.  A  h  terarchtcal  ttroupmg  prtxedure  applied  to  a  problem  of 

grouping  profUei.  October  1961  (.A.StVTN  6l  5,<.  .V.STIA  Itecument  Atb269  5<6)  (Project  ’7 
Task  77.i40.t).  Tins  report  deKtiScs  .in  appticatmn  ot  a  i-..etarctm'.si  gi.jupti-:,'  pt>’.fdi..rc  tn  a  pri.-’bicm 
1  1  grouping  lest  profiles  w  as  to  macimre  tf-.e  :..'n>i/ene;:y  of  prolwet  w,;  or.  c  utters  T’le  data  are 
25  test  profdei  from  a  pubUsHed  reisotl  of  a  do'ferent  grouping  tect-mnp-e  Fne  ret  .its  of  the  two 
grouping  teehn«’,uei  are  compared  and  desirable  cisaractenstKi  of  t.be  metarci-ixai  gt.-«uptng  tecHru(^-s*e 


are  demonstrated.  !t  shows  not  only  the  order  in  which  profiles  must  be  grouped  so  as  to  yield  the 
optimal  value  of  the  objective  fur.ction  when  the  number  of  profiles  is  systematically  reduced,  but 
also  the  costs  of  the  grouping  at  each  stage  of  the  hierarchy. 

262  Holdrege,  R.E.  &  Born,  G.  Graphic  determination  of  coefficients  of  part  and  multiple  corre¬ 
lation  in  three-variable  problems.  October  1961.  (ASD-TN-61-144,  ASHA  Document  AD-269  526) 
(Project  7719,  Task  771902)  (OTS).  On  many  occasions  it  is  convenient  to  solve  equations 
graphically  rather  than  algebraically.  This  report  provides  a  convenient  means  for  graphically  deter¬ 
mining  the  values  of  coefficients  of  part  correlation,  coefficients  of  multiple  correlation,  and  beta 
weights  for  3-variable  problems. 

263  Valentine,  L.D.,  Jr.  &  Creager,  J.  A.  Officer  selection  and  classification  tests:  Their  development 
and  use.  October  1961.  (ASD-TN-61-145,  ASTIA  Document  AD-269  827)  (Project  7717,  Task 
771706).  The  Air  Force’s  use  of  selection  and  classification  test  instruments  for  officer  personnel 
started  early  in  World  War  II  with  the  development  and  use  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  Qualifying  Test  and 
the  Aircrew  Classification  Batteries.  Current  officer  testing  programs  developed  from  research  on  the 
aircrew  batteries  and  from  a  second  line  of  research  with  the  Aviation-Cadet  Officer-Candidate 
Qualifying  Test  which  began  in  1949.  This  report  gives  a  resume  of  the  officer  selection  and  classifi¬ 
cation  programs  froin  1941  to  1961,  and  describes  the  various  test  instruments  in  terms  of  their 
content  and  use. 

264  Valentine,  L.D.,  Jr.  Development  of  the  Air  Force  Precommission  Screening  Test-62.  October 
1961.  (ASD-TN-61-146.  ASTIA  Document  AD-269  527)  (Project  7717,  Task  771706)  (OTS).  The 
1962  revision  of  the  Air  Force  Precommission  Screening  Test  replaces  an  earlier  form  for  screening  of 
applicants  for  naviptor  training  and  selection  of  airmen  for  the  Air  Force  Academy  Preparatory 
School.  Sections  of  the  test  were  constructed  as  short  equ.'valent  forms  of  5  parts  of  the  Air  Force 
Officer  Qualifying  Test:  verbal,  quantitative,  general  science,  mechanic  -.  and  scale  reading.  Results  of 
a  tryout  with  a  high-aptitude  sample  of  basic  airmen  demonstrated  a  suitable  distribution  of  scores 
and  high  correlation:  between  corresponding  parts  of  the  new  test  and  aFOQT. 

265  Harding,  F.D.  &  Bottenbeig,  R.A.  Contribution  of  status  (acton  to  relationships  between 
airmen’s  attitudes  and  job  performance.  November  1961.  (ASD-TN-61-147,  ASTIA  Document  AD- 
272  050)  (Project  7719,  Task  771902).  Previous  investigation  has  shown  little  relationship  between 
self-report  measures  of  an  airman's  attitudes  (morale)  and  his  rated  job  proficiency  The  data  o' one 
such  study  were  reanalyzed  by  a  multiple  regression  technique  to  deternune  whether  military  status 
variables  (military  rank,  length  of  service,  kind  of  duty)  affect  correlation  of  attitude  measures  with 
proficiency  ratings.  The  addition  of  such  variables  to  the  attitude  variables  contributed  significantly 
to  prediction  ol  supervisors’  ratings  of  proficieiKv .  but  the  attitude  variables  did  not  significantly 
increase  prediction  from  tlie  status  variables  alone.  The  findings  show  the  importance  of  considering 
penonai  and  situational  ^acton  when  evaluating  effects  of  attitude  and  mc'raJe. 

266  Koldrcfc,  F  E  .  Laweracc,  H.G..  Kafihan,  R.H..  cf  aJ.  Hentivc  itcmuialy^  Uecember  1961 
(ASD-TN-61  I4S.  ASTIA  DocunwH  AD- 279  555)  (Project  7719,  Ta*k  771902)  (OTS)  A  method  of 
wcightu^  individual  ileira  rtuch  uses  part  correlation  coefficients  to  obtain  masimom  test-entenon 
correlation  has  been  proposed  A  simple  method  for  graphical  solution  of  the  formula  for  a  part 
correlatnsn  cisefficiertl  is  pr.-senled  to  make  the  proposed  systetn  of  iterative  item  inaJssis  feasible 
without  the  use  of  an  electrc'itic  computer  By  continurng  the  rtetative  procedure,  this  technique 
produces  a  result  comparable  to  that  obtained  from  stindard  -terative  multipe  regression  technn^es 
Die  technique  was  applied  to  a  practical  item  selection  problem  and  demi:>nst  rated  mrpnsved  j.redvtion 
over  a  single  emptrw'al  kev  f  urther  studies  coul  l  deterTtune  appbcabdit)  to  other  item  tvpes  iind  the 
hmiti  of  effective  iteration 

267  Tarlw.  r  W  ,  Saiiill.  W  R  ,  Gkratlia,  B  ,  et  al  Fspbewtsawi  ia  tke  mrauamcwwt  predict ioa 
e/  coalrilattBru  of  omt  soaiftr  oj  wiewtirts  4p«ii  1961  (.A.SX>T1t'6r96.  .ASTtA  DuciwwiK  AD'26T 
112*  (Projrrt  7717,  Task  17110,  Cao^wit  AF  4I(65')15».  twaveewtr  •<  I'tah)  (OTSI  PbitacaJ 
wientBts  at  2  Au  force  research  centers  were  .stenawfs  interviewed  concerning  the  nature  of 


scientific  productivity  and  the  characteristics  of  effective  scientists.  Based  on  these  interview  sugges¬ 
tions,  data  were  collected  on  52  criteria.  These  were  reduced  analytically  to  14  factor  scores.  Several 
tests  and  questionnaires  were  developed  for  tryout  as  predictors.  Scores  from  these  and  previously 
developed  instruments  that  showed  promise  were  correlated  with  the  factor  scores  and  3  of  the 
original  criteria.  Tlic  most  predictable  criteria  (in  terms  of  number  of  significant  correlations)  were 
ratings  of  likeableness  as  a  member  of  a  research  team,  membership  in  professional  societies,  organi¬ 
zational  status,  rated  work  output,  supervisory  ratings  on  overall  performance,  and  peer  rankings  on 
overall  productivity.  The  instruments  that  had  scores  correlating  with  the  greatest  number  of  criteria 
were  a  biographical  data  questionnaire,  self-ratings,  and  a  questionnaire  designed  to  measure 
minimum  level  of  aspiration.  The  outcomes  of  this  investigation  were  identification  of  a  wide  variety 
of  measurable  criteria  and  a  number  of  self-report  instruments  suitable  for  longitudinal  followup  and 
validation  as  a  means  of  identifying  kinds  of  scientific  talent  needed  by  the  Air  Force. 

268  Tupes,  E.C.  &  Christal,  R.E.  Recuirent  personality  factors  based  on  trait  ratings.  May  1961. 
(ASD-TR-61-97,  ASTIA  Document  AD-267  778)  (Project  7717,  Task  171 10)  (OTS).  Inter- 
correlations  among  ratings  on  35  personality  traits,  selected  as  representative  of  the  personality 
domain,  were  obtained  for  8  samples.  Tltese  samples  differed  in  length  of  acquaintanceship  from  3 
days  to  more  than  a  year;  in  kind  of  acquaintancesftip  from  assessment  programs  in  a  military  training 
course  to  a  fraternity  house  situation;  in  type  of  subject  from  airmen  with  only  a  high  school 
education  to  male  and  female  undergraduate  students  to  first-year  graduate  students;  and  in  type  of 
rater  from  very  naive  persons  to  cl  nical  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  with  years  of  experience  in 
the  evaluation  of  perstrnality.  Centroid  or  multiple-group  factors  were  extracted  and  rotated  orthog¬ 
onally  to  simple  structure.  For  one  study,  an  independent  solution  was  obtained  in  which  analytic 
rotations  were  accomplished  on  an  IBM  650  computer  using  Kaiser’s  normal  varimax  criicrion.  .5 
fairly  strong  and  recurrent  factors  emerged  from  each  analysis,  labeled  as  ( 1 )  Surgency,  (2)  Agreeable¬ 
ness,  (3)  Dependability,  (4)  Emotional  Stabili.y,  and  (5)  Culture. 

269  Wherry,  R.J.,  Stander,  N.,  Leight,  Janet,  et  al.  General  on-the-job  criteria  of  aiitnan  effeclive- 
nesc  applied  to  three  career  fields.  June  1961.  (ASD-TR-61-98,  ASTIA  Document  AD-269  670) 
(Project  7717,  Task  17154;  Contract  AF  41(657)270,  The  Ohio  State  University  Research 
Foundation)  (OTS).  This  report  describes  the  development  and  analysis  of  experimental  criteria  for 
evaluating  job  performance.  3  criterion  measures  were  constructed  and  administered  to  air.men  se¬ 
lected  from  3  areas  wtiich  correspond  to  3  aptitude  groups  defined  by  Air  Force  classification  tests, 
liaclt  of  the  instruments  ssas  subjected  to  a  factor  analysis;  the  resulting  factor  scores,  in  contbination 
witfi  test  scores  and  perfornunce  ratings,  were  also  factor  analyzed.  6  factors  were  identified,  w.lh 
each  factor  defined  by  at  least  2  of  the  major  variables.  Short  forms  of  2  of  the  criterion  instruments 
were  prepared  for  further  use.  The  results  suggest  suitability  of  these  scales  ac-  ws  the  3  job  areas, 

270  Davis,  F.B.  Measurement  of  mental  skills  employed  in  arithmetic  reasoning  tests,  .'.ugust  1961. 
(.4SDTR  61-99,  ASTIA  D<Kument  AIV266  864)  (Project  7717,  Task  87002;  Contract  AF 
41(657)232,  Test  Research  Service)  (OTS).  .Arittiinetic  reasoning  items  arc  widely  used  in  Ait  Force 
personnel  selection  tests  because  of  tfieir  high  reliability  and  validity  for  a  wide  range  of  pertotmance 
criteria  Will;  the  objective  of  finding  test  items  that  measure  the  same  abilities,  but  require  less 
testing  time,  '•>  types  of  replav.eiiient  items  wcie  tried  i>ut  in  combination  with  a  set  of  anthmetie 
reasoning  items  The  best  combination  of  new  items  did  nveasute  the  same  abihlies.  )iut  with  no 
saving  in  testing  time  .Statistical  analysis  of  data  for  the  new  tests  and  Anthnietic  Reasoning  provides 
ialofination  aSiuf  the  mental  sj  ills  employed  in  solvin.-;  arithmetic  reasoning  problems 


271  UaddFn,  J..M.  TW  method  and  fowsdatkiMs  of  jof>  esrahaatioa  in  tike  I'nked  Slates  Air  Force 

(With  appeikdis,  .Annotated  hiMk>|paphy  of  joh  evtdvkatioa,  hv  M.  Joyce  GiorfM  A  J.M.  Madden) 
October  1*61  (  ASDn»  6l  l(»,  VsTlA  Doemwnt  Arv:'!  ,»72)  (Project  7734,  TaA  77M02) 

(0175)  This  repv-ift  summaeirei  the  lustorv  of  yob  evaluation  and  gives  a  cfitical  review  of  the 
tevhnii,,aJ  Utetatuie  as  a  bockgroemd  for  the  -Vir  force  yob  evaluation  plan  The  Air  force  pian  ts 
deseriK-ij  with  the  tatninak  fre  ei;.h  pvhMe  A  diwussjon  oi  unsolved  probiems  nx-iud-'s  an  eutLne  of 
research  needled  to  discover  solutHms  d  these  probiems  An  Appendii  hsts  a  TiSS-ite-n  bst-ioreraphv 
with  abstrxts 
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272  MuUim,  CJ.  &.  Grom,  K.J.  A  preliminaiy  attempt  to  identify  oflicen  with  scientiric  and 
engineering  potentiiL  Jamiary  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-1,  AS'HA  Document  AD-280  461)  (Project  6755, 
Tide  675504)  (OTS).  As  part  of  an  overall  attempt  to  identify  young  officers  who  are  good  prospects 
for  research  and  development  work,  (his  study  investigates  predicion  of  ratings  and  grades  achieved 
by  student  officers  attending  the  Squadron  Officer  School.  Predictors  included  American  Council  on 
Edtea'ion  examinatioru,  Educational  Test  Service  tests,  1 1  variables  descriptive  of  educational  bac.k- 
ground,  and  9  scores  derived  from  3  experimental  questionnaires.  Criteria  were  a  composite  school 
grade  and  instructor  ratings  of  officership,  originality  and  creativeness,  and  logical  reasoning.  Multiple 
regression  analyses  revealed  that  prediction  of  all  criteria  except  the  logical  rea.^oning  rating  were 
slightly  improved  by  adding  the  self-report  variables  to  the  academic  predictors.  Relative  merits  of  the 
various  predictors  are  considered,  both  as  predicton  of  the  school  criteria  and  as  possible  predicton 
of  R  &  D  proficiency  criteria. 

273  Mofsh,  J.E.  Job  analysis  bibti.  pby.  March  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-2,  ASTIA  Document  AD-278 
708)  (Project  7734,  TaA  77.3401)  tc/TS).  The  bibliography  lists  1500  titles  appearing  between  1911 
and  1961.  It  is  especially  comprehensive  in  its  coverage  of  papers,  both  published  and  unpublished, 
issued  by  Department  of  Defense  agencies  and  their  contractors.  Entries  are  indexed  by  subject. 

274  Humphreys,  L.G.  Stability  of  airman  cia«ifkation  test  scores.  March  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-3, 
ASTIA  Document  AD- 278  669)  (Project  7717,  Task  771703;  Contract  AF  41(657)279,  Univcfsity  of 
llUnoia)  (OTS).  Stability  of  Air  Force  test  scores  were  examined  as  one  facet  of  the  long-range 
prediction  problem.  Data  for  high  school  students  were  obtained  on  Air  Force  classification  tests 
from  an  original  test  session  at  midyear  of  1958-59  and  a  retest  session  one  year  later.  Control  groups 
were  formed  from  students  at  3  dass  levels  tested  only  once.  Mean  growth  in  apt.tude  test  scores 
between  control  class  groups  wa'  of  th>;  same  magnitude  u  the  retest  gains  except  for  2  of  the  airman 
tests.  Figure  Recognition  and  aerical  Matching.  Conversions  of  Air  Force  aptitude  indexes  to  World 
War  11  aGCT  scores  show  that  Mechanical  Index  scores  averaged  greater  gains  from  year  to  year  than 
AGCT,  wliile  the  Administrative  Index  showed  lower  gains  than  AGCT.  Stability  coefficients  for  the 
individual  tests  were  lower  than  their  reliabilities,  but  the  only  appreciable  differences  were  for 
Biographical  Data  Kores,  Figure  Recognition,  and  Gerical  Matching.  Intercorrelations  of  tests 
obtained  over  the  one-year  period  were  not  appreciably  lower  than  those  obtained  without 
intervenir^  time. 

275  Nonma,  W  T.  VaUdaltoa  of  penooality  tests  as  measu  cs  of  trait-rating  factors.  Apri]  1962 

(PRL-TOR-62-*.  ASTTA  Document  AD-285  184)  (Project  7717,  Tmk  771706;  Contract  AF 
41(657)269.  Unmnity  of  Mkkipn)  (Cl’S).  As  the  final  pliase  of  a  tesl  'leveloprivcnl  project.  .1 
forced-choke  self-report  tests  were  adrmmstered  lo  s'udenl  groups  lo  develop  ewpirKal  scales 
predklive  of  peer-norrunation  personality  ratir^j  drawn  fiem  ‘he  lanve  groups.  .5  factor  Kales  were 
developed  for  each  test  For  the  independ;ii?  sample  of  a  double  ciuai  valtiation  ar,alysu.  all  of  the 
scales  correlated  positively  with  tbet'’  .uteria.  Combuied  Kales  for  the  .1  le»fs  showed  usefully  high 
cortelalioos.  Multiple  regresston  analyses  iteitvonsl rated  lhar  K'ores  frotw  c-ther  personahfy  tests 
admtmstered  to  the  students  ihd  not  adit  appreciably  to  prediction  of  tfw  peer  totainatt-on  scores 
The  sel/  reporf  t«ts  )ield  better  prediction  (  ,tS  •  A?)  of  ,!  of  the  peer-nonu-tiatiim  factors  (F.xtro- 
version,  ('onKventicusnes.  Culturel  than  of  Agtceablenesa  (  ,<1,  .'41  or  Fmotiorial  Sijbiltty  (  '6, 
2^)  From  a  second  adminafration  of  the  self  repo-t  tests  with  tmtiuct.'ons  ti;  fakr  responses 
fawnab'e  for  acceptarKV  for  officer  trammg,  defection  ke>  s  were  derived  iiientified  a  high 

petcentaee  of  faked  performarKe,  and  fx'tor  scales  were  d-eveloped  which  reduced  the  occurence  of 
iaked  K'oies  m  the  extremes  of  the  distfibsrtioniS 

2?4  Goednex.  Agaes  k  Ruetenberg.  R.4  PredktVen  wf  anfavoewUe  4itw  0i.  in  arpewaite 

edueatiMMi  keek  Apri  1«*:  (TRl.TtMt  *2  5.  ASTlk  Dweameut  AlhJiM  S02)  T'lt,  Tmk 

T?19^J)  (OTS>  Mam  urttven  meet  enlstment  starsdirdi,  but  neve-tlieler  *r.  ,fe»,.;harjed  for 
wnsuitabaiity  ot  faifajre  to  advaiKe  A  rj*>ce  precise  meant  of  tdentJVins  men  ‘■■o  su  cceed  in 

the  .Air  Force  ts  needed  Thts  stiadv  tests  the  hvpo4tses«  that  difTe-eat  cocsfcsn..'  oj-w  c?  tests  be 


needed  for  men  with  little  schooling  thin  for  those  it  a  higher  ler'rf  of  education.  Multqite  regmakn 
analytes  of  the  data  for  2  large  samples  of  airmen  showed  little  gain  in  accuracy  of  prodictioa  by 
separate  composites  for  3  educatioiul  levels.  Of  the  ind  vidual  predkton  of  Air  Poica  tuccasa, 
amount  of  education  proved  the  mrit  valid,  further  justifyiri);  the  Air  Fore  in  limitiiig  racruitmant  to 
high  school  graduates. 

277  Dailey,  J.T.,  Shaycoft,  M«io«  F.,  A  Oir,  D.B.  C^bntioa  of  Air  Fotca  salectfaw  taels  to  Fro^ct 
TALENT  norm  May  1962.  (PilL-TD!l^2^,  ASTIA  Docraae  it  AD-2SS  I8S)  (Fipfaci  7717,  TaA 
77170S;  Coatnct  AF  41(657)324,  American  lastHale  for  RcacaiHi)  (OTS).  To  tic  in  norms  for  Air 
Force  personnel  tests  with  the  full  range  of  talent  in  the  rtxruitment  population,  the  Project  TALENT 
test  battery  was  given  to  a  san^e  of  basic  airmen.  The  sample  was  split  into  hahts.  each  munbaring 
over  1200  airmen.  By  multiple  regression  techniques,  applied  separately  to  each  half  sample, 
composites  of  TALENT  tests  were  selected  to  predict  scores  on  each  of  27  Air  Force  tests.  Goss 
agreement  between  the  2  umples  on  teats  selected  and  regression  weights  derived  gives  confidence  in 
the  results.  Tables  were  prepared  of  equivalent  scores  ^tween  each  Air  Force  test  and  the  bcM 
composite  of  TALENT  tests. 

278  Edwards,  Dorothy  S.  A  Hahn,  CP.  Dcvelopmcat  of  Aimaa  Qisatifyiag  Fvaminiititm-62.  May 
1962.  (FRL-TDR-62-7.  ASTU  Docinnenl  AD-284  775)  (Froicct  7717,  Tadt  771705;  Conttact  AF 
41(657)381,  American  Institute  for  Rcscmch).  This  report  dcKribes  the  development  and  standard¬ 
ization  of  the  1962  form  of  the  Airman  Qualifying  Examination  (AQE-62)  for  use  in  the  selective 
recruitment  program.  It  was  designed  to  parallel  the  AQE-F,  its  immediate  predecessor,  exept  that  an 
urupeeded  arithmetic  test  was  substilu'ed  for  2  speeded  tests  to  avoid  difficulties  in  field  adnunistra- 
(ion  of  speeded  ‘ests.  The  AQE-62  and  other  airman  selection  and  classification  tests  were 
administered  to  nearly  2500  basic  airmen.  Percentile  scores  for  the  aptitude  indexes  (Mechanical, 
Administrative,  General,  Electronics)  were  determined  by  the  method  of  equipercentile  conversioa. 
The  AQE-62  aptitude  indexes  correlated  with  the  AQE-F  indexes  around  .80.  and  the  pattesr^  of 
intcrcurrelations  for  (he  2  f<^ms  was  similar,  indicating  that  the  nvw  form  daedy  parallels  its 
predcceaor. 

279  Hanhaf.  F.D.  A  Bottenbeqt  F  A.  Attitudn  and  caracr  v.:;eiitioai  of  Officer  Tniaiif  School 
students.  May  1962  (PRL-TOR-02-8,  ASTIA  Document  AD-289  872)  (TMimt  7719,  T«k  771902) 
(OTS).  Questionnaire  responses  mdic.iting  attitudes  of  students  toward  an  Air  Force  career  were 
analyzed  for  12  Offwer  Training  School  (OTS)  classes.  Results  ir.dicate  that  about  35%  of  the 
students  plan  to  make  a  career  of  the  .Air  Force.  The  chief  rcasora  foi  applying  foe  OTS  were 
identified  as  pres'ige  jnd  status  of  being  an  Ait  Force  officer  and  the  opportunities  for  travel  and 
additional  education.  Using  responses  to  selected  items  of  the  questtonnaire  which  could  heconie 
available  at  the  time  the  candidate  applies  for  OTS  it  was  jWisuble  to  develop  r-  Rctainabd.l  Score 
which  was  highly  iniiUcative  of  the  OTS  graduate’s  inte  n  rmla;  the  ,\ir  Foret  a  career 

2S0  Fraclrter.  B.  Predictioa  of  akman  tweesa  from  respnnaei  to  rtema  of  the  Kefiey  Activity 

Prefeeeace  Rcporl  luae  IH2  (PRL  ITMt  62  9.  ASTU  Docitment  AD2t9  620)  (Pwaiect  7719.  Tmk 
'r7l902;  Coniraet  .AF  4I(657>4I2,  Ser.ice  Bmenn  C'orpentirMi)  (OTS).  items  from  a  sdf-repert 
inventory  of  persisnal  background  ino  activsty  preferefices  were  lelected  by  varsotn  mcthoib  and 
combined  to  predict  successful  contfleitor.  of  fint  teim  enkitnsent  2  samples  of  aurneii  (2000  rach* 
were  used,  each  dteided  into  a  success  gr>-^  and  a  .nomucteas  grssup  for  item  analysis  and  vaiidatioa 
puiposci  SekctKin  and  weighting  of  salrd  items  was  deteemmed  on  the  laitial  sample,  the  scoring 
pnscedures  were  croM  validated  on  t-.re  second  sample  .Aithough  optimal  item  weightt.ng  produced 
iugher  validity  with  the  initial  sample,  '.imt  weighting  of  the  .irost  valid  itetm  pr>we«l  m  effective  in 
crocs  Tsiidation 

2St  Leeiwar.  W  I  .Same  afCitade  data  <wi  Air  Fwree  esdtated  aiL-cMBimM.  Jmc  1962 

(FRL  TtlA  62  ia,  ASHA  Owcwmrat  AD216  MU)  ”IT,  TaA  The  Aa  Force  usn 

mf-wnaattoo  about  {;»  aptitades  of  recr  ti  selecting  and  assjgnai^  entetees  Tha  retwret  sum 
nMnses  the  data  ahivat  enlatmen.ti  during  .n?  past  (&  scan  m  tirmw  of  scores  on  .Ar  Force  tests  Frosc, 
seat  to  sear  the  tretsd  in  average  icores  .has  heett  upward,  but  snth  cvMnaateat  es  cies  •sthia  each  sea 
m  term*  of  mwcthls  averages  limited  Ata  oi-  nntian  naeans  ’'■•-e  At  f  oi-ce  tests  an.f  aseman  meams  - 


the  Project  TALENT  tests  yield  some  comparisoPj  of  Air  Force  talent  with  the  general  male  popu¬ 
lation  of  high  school  seniors. 

282  Viiunek,  F  I.  Importance  of  situational  factors  iti  >!ie  measurement  of  officers  effectiveness. 
With  an  Appendix  by  R.A.  Bottenberg,  July  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-11,  ASTIA  Document  AD- 289  873) 
(Project  7717.  Task  771701)  (OTS).  Toe  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  is  an  important  instrument  in 
management  of  officer  personnel.  If  factors  not  iclated  to  job  performance  affect  the  ratings,  their 
influence  should  be  taken  into  account.  This  study  investigates  the  extent  to  which  officer  specialty, 
command  assignment,  and  military  grade  affect  distiibuiion  and  reliability  of  effectiveness  ratings.  8y 
applying  multiple  linear  regression  and  arialysis  of  variance  techniques  tc  ratings  of  l  .SOO  Air  Force 
officers.  variatKe  of  ratings  was  apoortioned  between  performance  and  nonp'crforn'ancc  factors. 
Wlicn  tlie  ef  fects  of  the  3  nonperformance  factors  wtre  removed,  the  reliability  of  the  ratings  was 
lowered,  but  relevance  to  differences  in  job  performance  was  increased.  The  influence  of  military 
grade  on  effectiveness  ratings  is  greatest  of  the  3  situational  lactors.  but  all  contribute  significantly.  It 
is  assumed  that  the  rcLiionships  come  about  througli  a  number  of  influcrtces.  including  .systematic 
selection  for  mission,  assignmeni,  and  promotion. 

283  Brokaw,  L.D.  Prediction  of  technical  school  success  from  homogeneous  biognphical  inventory 
scores.  July  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-12.  ASTU  Document  AD289  877)  (Project  7717.  Task  771705) 
(OTS).  A  personal  questionnaire,  the  Biographical  Inventory,  was  part  of  the  airman  classification 
batteries  up  to  1959,  v/ith  separate  groups  of  items  keyed  for  different  job  areas.  This  paper  reports 
how  the  items  of  the  most  recent  classification  battery  were  assoitcd  into  15  clusters  on  the  basis  of 
high  correlations  among  items  of  each  cluster.  The  scores  for  each  group  (homogeneous  keys)  were 
correlated  with  success  in  traimng  for  graduates  of  8  Air  Force  training  schools.  Tlic  key*  for 
Economic  Level  and  EdiKational  Success  were  the  most  generally  valid.  By  multiple  regression 
tecliniques,  it  was  found  that  prediction  of  training  school  giades  was  almost  as  good  from  a  regres¬ 
sion  equation  based  on  graduates  from  all  8  schools  as  from  separate  equatioiu  for  schools  in  each  job 
area.  Composite  scores  combining  the  inventory  scores  and  the  aptitude  index  were  significantly  more 
valid  than  the  aptitude  indexes  alone  (average  .43  vs  .46);  but  a  $.'  ';plificd  combination  including  only 
the  most  valid  inventory  keys  with  the  aptitude  index  proved  equally  valid.  Under  condition  of  this 
study,  a  riiort  combination  of  the  most  valid  scales  would  add  significantly  to  the  validity  of  aptitude 
indexes  derived  from  the  last  Airman  Gassification  Battery. 

284  Hoidrege,  F.E.  OSCAR;  Optimum  seieetion,  clasafication,  and  asignnieii  of  recruits.  July 
•  l'»v2.  (PRL-TDR  62  13,  ASTIA  Document  AD285  186)  (Project  7719,  Task  771901)  (OTS).  *3 

nnihemalical  inodeis,  adaptable  for  electronic  processing  inachiiics.  arc  described  in  nontechnical 
terms  and  illustrated  by  applicatioiis  to  persomicl  pfocufenwnt  and  assignment  problems.  Emphasis  is 
on  c.’ipabilily  for  providing  management  with  meaningful  information  for  controlling  a  complex 
personnel  system 

285  Gordon,  5iary  Agtws  A  Flyer,  F..S.  Predicted  success  of  low-aptitude  airmen.  August  1962. 
(PR!.  TPR  62  14,  ASTIA  Document  .Ad  290  545)  (Protect  7719,  Task  771902)  (OTS).  This  study 
examines  t'’e  fHrtformancc  characteristics  ot  a  group  of  low-aptiludc  airmen  who  entered  the  Air 
Force  during  the  first  6  months  of  1956  and  who  either  completed  successfully  a  4-year  enlistment  or 
were  drschaiged  lor  unsuitability  or  nonadvance nient  It  was  found  that  a  brief  comjKisite  of  aptitude 
tests  and  preseivice  educational  level  diiTerentatcd  the  suvccsses  from  the  faJures  quite  we!!.  When  :t 
u  necessary  t.i  reciuit  from  low  aistilude  airmen,  the  additional  screening  would  select  those  most 
likely  ti-  be  of  value  to  the  Air  f  orce 

2)4#'  Ho«>k.  .Marion  E.  Jk  Masaar,  R5.  Rankordcr  estimates  of  the  lime  required  foe  rtT*Btnunin| 

atnoag  98  akman  speesdties.  August  1962.  (PRL-TT)R-62-15.  .ASTl.A  Document  .Ar)-209  551) 
(Project  77.14,  77A40.t)  (OTS).  Wlten  data  based  on  cxwrtence  are  not  available,  it  is  often 

possible  to  obtain  estimates  of  ihe  relative  time  tevjuired  to  crosstrain  penonnel  qualified  in  one 
sfxcial:'  to  equal  ptoftc'enc>  in  .1  second  speciallv  This  paper  reports  the  tint  studs  on  devising 
efticienl  methods  for  collecting  ..nd  anl .  .'ing  such  estimates  A  ptoecdure  was  developed  fot  col¬ 
lecting  data  to  form  a  matrix  ‘iescnbuig  the  relative  crovstfiining-tinve  den-.inds  for  movemients 
am.mg  a  gtmip  of  speualtits  Panirnder  estiirutes  of  the  cfosslraimng-time  teiquitements  for  the 


9506  movements  possible  among  the  98  5-level  specialties  were  obtained  from  477  Command  and 
Staff  College  student  officers.  A  computer  program  for  hierarchical  grouping  was  applied  to  these 
data  to  cluster  specialties  into  groups  such  that  crosstraining  time  between  specialties  within  groups  is 
minimized,  mean  cioss:raiiiing-time  estimates  were  computed  at  each  stage  of  the  clustering  proce¬ 
dure  as  a  criterion  for  evaluating  the  cost  of  reducing  the  number  of  clusters.  For  illustrative 
purposes,  the  hierarchical  structure  at  the  40<luster  stage  is  compared  with  the  40  career-field 
designations  of  the  98  specialties. 

287  Lichteiutein,  S.  &  Hahn,  C.P.  Feasibility  of  identifying  predictors  of  success  in  officer  jobs 
from  personnel  records  and  the  word  )HCture  section  of  effectiveness  reports.  August  1962. 
(PRLTDR-62-16,  ASTIA  Document  AD-29S  049)  (Project  7734,  Task  773404;  AF  41(657)352, 
American  Institute  for  Research)  (OTS).  To  increase  the  amount  of  information  that  can  be  used  in 
determining  desirable  job  requirements  and  in  evaluating  officer  performance,  2  sources  were  ex¬ 
amined  for  pertinent  and  scalable  variables.  From  personnel  records  of  officers  in  the  Com¬ 
munications  Sjrecialty  and  the  Research  &  Development  career  area,  76  variables  were  identified  and 
scaled.  By  developing  a  method  for  content  analysis,  information  from  the  Word  Picture  section  of 
the  Officer  Effectiveness  Reports  for  the  same  officers  was  quantified  on  89  scales.  Individual  data 
records,  score  distributions,  and  intercorrelations  of  165  variables  for  the  2  samples  are  available  for 
use  in  developing  qualifications  and  criteria  for  jobs  in  these  areas. 

288  Merck,  J.W.  Retention  of  first  enlistme  'innen;  Analysis  of  results  of  a  mathematical  simula¬ 
tion.  August  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-»7,  A.'^  ilA  ument  AD-292  951)  (Project  7719,  Task  771901) 
(OTS).  This  report  describes  a  -conq'Uterized  mathematical  model  to  simulate  part  of  the  Air  Force 
personnel  system  as  a  source  of  information  for  determining  recruitment  policies.  The  report  focuses 
on  the  general  form  of  the  problem,  the  model,  and  ;:ie  nature  and  limitations  of  the  empirical  data 
used.  Substantive  resulis,  based  on  recruits  for  the  f.rst  half  of  1956,  are  largely  byproducts  of  the 
data  reduction  requiied  to  obtain  the  probabilities  and  distributions  used  in  the  model.  Contrasting 
retention  data  lor  2  of  the  100  airman  groups  illustrate  potential  use  of  the  information  in  developing 
tables  of  expected  seivice  life, 

289  Harding,  F  D.,  liottenbeig,  R.A.,  &  Downey,  R.I,.,  Jr.  Prediction  of  retirement  of  Air  Force 
officers.  August  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-18.  ASTIA  Document  AD290  550)  (Project  6755,  Task 
675505).  Personal  data  such  as  age,  family  status,  rate  of  promotion,  type  of  duty,  and  educational 
achievement  were  used  to  predict  whether  officen  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  were  retired 
or  on  acti-'e  duty.  Regression  analyses  'vete  computed  for  a  sample  of  regular  officers  to  predict 
voluntary  retirement,  and  for  a  sample  of  reserve  officen  to  predict  both  voluntary  and  involuntary 
letirement.  Prediction  of  reserve  officer  involuntary  retirement  was  highest  (R^  =  .55)  with  time  in 
grade  the  most  significant  predictor.  Prediction  of  voluntary  retirement  was  less  accurate  (regular 
officers.  R^  =  .32.  lescrve  officers,  R^  =  .15)  with  time  in  grade  again  the  imp'^rtant  predictor.  For 
rcgvilar  officers,  flying  status  and  tinK  since  last  foreign  service  added  significantly  to  predictio.n.  A 
Retircment-Potcntul  Score  was  developed  to  illustraic  use  of  tlie  dattf.  As  information  of  this  kind  is 
expanded  and  verified  on  other  samples,  it  will  aid  in  planning  replacement  of  personnel  losses. 

290  (rf«gg  D.B.  An  occupational  survey  of  an  airman  career  ladder:  Supply  Wuiehousing- 
Inspection.  Septembe.  "*^7  /"HL  TnR-62-|9,  ASTIA  Document  A!>^?92  949)  (Project  ■'734.  Task 
773401).  The  job  inventory  is  the  Air  Force  nutrument  for  securing  infornution  abtsut  current  Air 
Force  jobs.  Tliis  report  dejcribes  development  of  one  job  invenlorv,  listing  1(>2  tasks,  and  its  use  in 
conducting  a  survey  of  772  airmen  in  4  specialties  of  one  career  ladder.  Incumbents  provided 
information  about  whether  they  performed  each  task  and  the  relative  'inx  spent  on  the  task.  Results 
are  summarized  by  specialty  for  each  task  as  proportKm  of  incu.nbents  performing  the  task  and  nvean 
proportion  of  ti,.ie  spent  on  the  task.  The  results  sliow  the  extent  to  which  men  in  different 
spedaiites  of  this  career  ladder  aie  performing  the  same  tasks  and  provide  a  basis  for  judging  ttie 
accuracy  of  job  descriptions  and  the  validity  of  specialty  breakdowns  Write-ins  that  incumbents 
added  to  the  inwnforv  list  identified  additional  t»ks  to  include  m  the  revision  prepared  for  Air  Force 
use,  the  final  outcome  of  this  sutve. 


291  iudy,  C.J.  Contribution  of  education  to  the  rated  effectiveness  of  ofliceis  in  scientific  and 
eagineerin^^  assignments.  September  1962.  (PRl,-TDri-62-20,  ASTIA  Document  AD-290  546) 
(l-Yoject  6755,  Task  675502)  (OTS).  Data  on  a  sample  of  officers  in  scientific  and  engineering 
assignment,,  were  used  to  evaluate  the  role  of  selected  educational  variables  as  predictors  of  effective¬ 
ness  ratings.  Results,  based  on  the  solution  of  a  series  of  multiple  regression  problems  and  the 
computation  of  mean  effeetb'eness  scares  for  subgroups  of  officers  with  different  characteristics, 
show  that  variance  in  the  rat'iigs  can  be  partially  explained  in  terms  of  educational  information  on 
the  ratecs.  Educational  data  co.iiparc  favorably  with  data  fiom  the  military  record  as  information 
which  can  be  used  to  foretell  effectiveness  scores.  Data  on  educational  level,  rather  than  data  on  the 
completion  cf  a  designated  college  curriculum,  arc  the  aspects  of  educational  information  which 
generally  seiwe  to  identify  officers  who  will  receive  the  higlier  effectiveness  ratings. 

292  Mullins,  C.J.  Comparison  of  Instructor  Aptitude  Test  scores  and  General  Aptitude  Indexes 
achieved  by  a  sample  of  bask  airmen.  September  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-21,  ASTIA  Document  AD-290 
547)  (Project  7717,  Task  771705).  The  Instructor  Aptitude  Test,  which  was  designed  to  screen 
applicants  for  instructor  positi.'ins  in  the  Air  Training  Command,  has  previously  demonstrated  validity 
for  success  in  the  technical  instructor  traimng  schools.  This  report  considers  the  possibility  that  the 
General  Aptitude  Index  may  be  a  practical  substitute  for  the  Instructor  Aptitude  Test.  It  gives 
intercorrelations  of  part  scores  on  the  Instructor  Aptitude  Test  and  the  4  aptitude  indexes  derived 
from  the  Airman  Qualifying  Examination  for  a  large  sample  of  basic  airmen,  showing  ihat  the  General 
Aptitude  Index  is  highly  correlated  with  the  Instructor  Aptitude  Test.  Tables  give  equivalent  scores 
on  the  2  measures  and  expected  percentages  that  would  achieve  a  given  lAT  score  for  each  General  AI 
level.  This  information  nrakes  it  possible  to  scieen  airmen  for  instructor  training  on  aptitude  infor¬ 
mation  available  for  all  airmen. 

293  Ford,  F.B.  A  technique  for  the  evaluation  of  recruiting  strategy  with  fluctuating  avaUability  and 
known  demand.  September  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-22,  ASTIA  Document  AD- 294  848)  (Project  7719, 
Task  771901)  (OTS).  !-arge  organizations,  such  as  the  armed  services,  have  a  fairly  constant  require¬ 
ment  for  new  personnel,  but  availability  of  recruits  varies  from  month  to  month  It  is  proposed  that 
manpower  needs  be  met  by  exceeding  quotas  at  tim.es  of  high  availability  of  qualified  ar-vlicants  and 
holding  surpluses  inactive  until  needed.  A  special  case  of  the  general  linear  programming  model,  the 
“transportation  problem,”  provides  a  computer  technique  for  dciermnung  the  optimal  scheduling  of 
overages  and  holding  times  to  keep  holding  costs  at  a  minimum.  Different  arbitrary  estimates  of 
holding  costs  applied  to  a  series  of  problems  demonstrate  the  importance  of  accurate  co.it  estimates. 
Procedures  for  continuing  improvement  of  input  data  :re  suggested. 

294  Humphreys,  L.G.  Hierarchical  factors  in  course  grades  in  an  aviation  high  school.  October  1962. 
(PRDTDR-62-23,  ASTIA  Document  AD-294  814)  v?roject  7719,  Task  771905;  Contract  AF 
11(657)279,  Uniwisity  of  DEnois)  (OTS).  Factor  scores  o'"  high  school  grades  were  needed  for  use  in 
a  later  study  of  the  relationship  of  Air  Force  aptitude  tests  to  high  school  achievement.  Separate 
hierarchical  analyses  were  made  for  course  grades  in  the  technical  curriculum  and  in  the  mechanical 
curriculum.  A  large  general  factor  characterized  both  solutions,  probably  reflecting  general  academic 
ability.  Other  factors  displayed  the  expected  subject-matter  groupings,  the  most  significant  a  clear-cut 
shop  factor  which  appeared  in  both  analyses. 

295  Tup«s,  E.C.  Correction  of  corirdation  with  t  d,chctoineu$  variable  lor  restriction  in  range. 
December  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-24,  ASTIA  Document  AD299  512)  (Project  7717.  Task  771705).  In 

evaluating  tests  proposed  for  screening  recruits,  it  is  receesnry  to  ertim.’.te  cor.-elati.ins  a  full  range 
ct  scores  with  some  Air  Force  criterion  of  success  from  correlations  basevl  on  the  selected  group  A 
method  i.s  presented  lor  citimaliug  tiiC  coirclaticn  fot  .ne  full-iaiigc  populaiion  ircm-  distributions  of 
scores  tor  the  successtui  and  unsuccessful  groups  of  the  selected  sample.  Ttie  method  requires  only 
the  assumptions  made  for  iht  standard  toiimilas  used  to  correct  correlation  coefricients  for 
restriction  of  range  wtien  bolti  variables  are  ,■'..|■^;i^.uo;ls.  !l  i-  suitable  v.-henrver  ttie  criter'i'ii  is  r 
divtiolomy.  whether  rc.strictioii  is  due  to  direct  or  to  indirect  selection. 


r>4 


296  Tomlinson.  Helen  &  Eison,  Jo  Ann  (Eds.)  Abstract  of  personnel  research  reports:  I.  1954-1957. 
December  1962.  (PRL-TDS-62-25,  ASTIA  Document  AD- 296  936)  (OTS).  Abstracts  are  assembled 
of  145  technical  documentary  reports  issued  by  the  Air  Force’s  personnel  research  laboratory  from 
January  1954  through  December  1957.  They  cover  research  prefects  in  selection,  class!  Heat  ion,  and 
utilization  of  Air  Force  personnel.  The  reports  are  ineexed  by  personal  author,  corporate  author,  and 
ARDC  project  :rumbcr. 

297  Tomlinson,  Helen  j:  Eison,  Jo  Ann  (Eds.)  Abstracts  of  penonnd  research  i-.'ports:  II. 
1958-1961.  December  1962.  (PRL-TDR-62-26,  ASTlA  Document  AD-296937)  (OTS).  Abstracts  are 
assembled  of  1 26  technical  documentary  reports  issued  by  the  Air  Force’s  personnel  research  labora¬ 
tory  from  January  1958  through  December  1961.  They  cover  research  projects  in  selection,  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  utilization  of  Air  Force  personnel.  The  reports  are  indexed  by  personal  author,  corporate 
author,  and  project  number. 

298  Eison,  Jo  Ann  (Ed.)  Abstract.s  of  personnel  research  reports:  III.  1962.  December  1962. 
(PRl^TDR-62-27,  ASTIA  Document  AD- 299  513)  (OTS).  This  volume  includes  abstracts  of  the  27 
technical  documentary  reports  issued  by  the  6570th  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  in  1962.  Tliey 
cover  studies  in  selection,  classification,  and  utilization  of  Air  Force  personnel;  systematizing  infor¬ 
mation  flow  in  support  of  personnel  planning;  methods  of  describing,  evaluati  and  structuring  Air 
Force  jobs;  and  development  of  procedures  for  improving  the  quality  of  Air  Fo^ce  personnel. 

299  Zimmer,  C.E.  Chance  distribution  of  inconsistent  response  patterns  in  paired  comparison  and 
multiple  ranking  designs.  January  1963.  (PRL-TDR-63-1,  DDC  Document  AD401  405)  (Project 
7719,  Task  771901)  (OTS).  Comparative  judgements  are  used  in  developing  scales  for  various  person¬ 
nel  and  occupational  criteria.  In  scaling  data  from  paired  comparisons,  frequency  of  inconsi.'tent 
responses  is  crucial.  To  determine  whether  information  from  the  simpler  and  more  economical 
multiple  ranking  design  can  be  evaluated  by  the  same  techniques  as  for  a  complete  paired  compar 
ison  design,  computer  programs  were  adapted  whereby  the  full  population  of  possible  response 
patterns  could  be  randomly  sampled  to  determine  the  chance  distribution  of  inconsisient  responses 
for  both  designs.  Results  for  the  1000  randomly  selected  patterns  showed  that  the  multiple  rank 
order  design  restricts  the  possible  number  of  response  patterns  and  reduces  the  frequency  of  inconsis¬ 
tent  patterns.  The  distributions  were  so  different  that  techniques  devised  for  testing  significance  of 
extreme  frequencies  for  data  from  the  classic  paired  comparison  design  are  inappropriate  for 
evaluating  extreme  occurences  in  multiple  ranking  data.  Since  the  multiple  ranking  distribution 
approxii  lates  the  normal  distribution,  it  would  be  suitable  to  evaluate  empirical  data  by  comparison 
with  the  parameters  here  determined  for  the  random  sample  of  the  full  population  of  response 
patterns. 

300  Madden,  J.M.&  Bourdon.  R.D.  Effects  on  judgment  of  variations  in  rating  scaJe  format.  January 
1963.  (PRL-TDR-63-2.  DDC  Document  AD-401  406)  (Project  77.34,  Task  773402).  The  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  determine  whether  mean  job  evaluation  ratings  would  diffet  as  a  function  of  7 
vanations  in  rating  sc;ile  format.  60  basic  airmen  rated  1.'  occupations  on  9  job  rcquncnien'  facto.'v 
for  each  fornuat.  A  3-way  analysis  of  varigiKC  (jobs,  factors,  scale  format)  resulted  In  statistically 
signiric£i  t  tenns  for  each  of  the  main  eftc.'is  and  for  all  4  mt-racriori  terms,  it  was  :oncluded  that 
rating  sj.ile  tornial  was  a  determiner  of  the  judgmc.il  of  raters  in  this  sample  and  ’.hat  selection  of  at, 
optimal  f  )rmat  should  be  based  !ip4m  capability  to  predict  j  criierion 

301  C'hrislal,  R.E.  JAIN  A  technique  fi..  »iva!yai.ig  grocp  judgment.  February  19e>'. 
(rKL-TDR-6,3  3,  DtK'  Document  A1M03  Hl.D  (ProjeeJ  7734).  Ttu,s  pap^r  miltcat-'s  how  a  tcchmquc 
which  ihiislcrs  criteria  in  terms  if  the  hoiiH-gcneiiy  of  (heir  piedtction  equations  cin  h-*  used  tii 
identify  and  descube  the  ratim;  psslictes  wilhin  a  gimp  or  hoard  ol  judges  The  tectinique  nveasuies 
inr  coMustenev  of  tavinp  obtained  from  individual  .nid?fn,  and  indicates  the  amount  and  nature  of 
asfreemen!  betwee.n  jud}.es  or  groups  of  judsfe-s  A  piact-  -etnod  is  .suggested  tor  helpn,;  a  K'atd  or 
committee  to  reach  a  coivsemus  cofKeining  how  relevant  facton  sjiai!  h-  wei^ted  in  future  situations 
so  as  to  call)  out  its  final  jivinl  }Xt!ic>  fsanijiles  .-.te  pven  to  sh>'*  how  the  tectinujiK*  can  used  to 
detenmne  the  >: ompsisition  of  a  service  sclnsol  seles'tion  comjvnite,  to  deletnime  ctor  wei,g}iis  for  i 
job  esaliution  itJan,  and  to  deientunc  ho*  relevanf  tactors  should  he  conib'-nesl  ouo  a  ;nfn.ifienled 
cnteiiort  coititsosi'f 


302  Fnichtcr,  Dorothy  A.  Devriopment  of  Airman  ClaaBfication  Test- 1963.  February  1963. 
(PRl^l'DR-63-4,  DDC  Docuntent  AD^  039)  (Project  7717,  Task  771705:  Contract  AF 
41(657)396,  Psychological  Research  Service,  Inc.).  The  Airman  Gassincation  Test  is  used  for  all 
airman  classification  programs  except  selective  enlistment.  It  is  a  t-hour  test  composed  of  8  subtests 
from  which  4  aptitude  indexes  are  derived:  Mechanical,  Administrative,  General,  and  Electronics.  It 
may  be  scored  cither  by  machine  or  by  hand.  The  1 963  form  was  developed  to  yield  scores  equivalent 
to  those  from  the  preceding  form.  Modificattotu  in  both  content  and  format  simplify  administration 
and  scoring.  The  item  statistics  presented  suggest  that  the  new  form  may  be  slightly  easier,  but  more 
reliable,  than  its  predecessor. 

303  Lccntar,  W.B.  Survey  of  tests  uMd  in  airman  claaification.  Februvy  1963.  (PRL-TDR-63-5, 
DDC  DDcumcnt  AD-403  831)  (Project  7717.  Task  771705)  (OTS).  Aptitude  tests  have  been  used 
since  1948  to  aid  in  selecting  and  assigning  enlistees  to  the  training  for  which  they  are  best  suited  by 
ability  and  education.  By  this  mearu  the  Air  Force  seeks  to  reduce  the  cost  of  training  and  realize 
competent,  wcll-satisficJ  career  airrtKn.  This  survey  traces  the  history  of  airman  aptitude  testing,  tells 
how  effective  tests  are  uh-ntified,  how  the  tests  are  assembled,  and  how  the  Kores  are  used  Tlie 
present  Airman  Qualifying  Focamitution  is  described  and  compared  with  other  apt'tude  test  batteries. 
The  role  of  research  in  seeking  out  more  effective  techniques  of  personnel  selection  and  aaignnient  is 
emphasized,  with  illustratiora  from  ongoing  studies. 

304  Bottenberg,  R.A.  A.  Ward.  J.H.,  Jr.  Applied  multiple  linear  regression.  March  1963. 
(PRL-TDR-63-6.  DDC  Document  AD4I3  128)  (Project  7719,  Task  771901)  (OTS).  This  volume 
develor>s  the  application  of  multiple  linear  regression  as  a  general  approach  to  the  formulation  and 
analysis  of  research  problems.  The  approach,  while  powerful,  is  direct  and  conceptually  simple,  less 
restrictive  than  multivariate  correlation  techniques,  and  suited  to  problems  involving  binary-coded 
information,  niustralivc  problems  arc  largely  from  the  behavioal  sciences.  Tlie  chapters  cover: 
introduction  to  vecton,  formulation  of  problems  with  categorical  and  continuous  predictors,  jicner- 
itioo  of  new  vectors,  treatment  effects  obtained  in  presence  of  concomitant  variables,  and  other 
applications  of  the  general  regression  approach. 

305  Ned,  G.I.  Eitimatioa  of  probabilities  anociated  with  the  /-  statistic  by  digital  computer  tech¬ 
niques.  March  ’963.  (PRL-TDR-63-7.  DDC  Document  AD-413  950)  (Project  7719,  Task  771901) 
(OTS).  The  statistic  is  widely  used  to  test  the  significance  of  c.tpenmcntal  results  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  Tabulations  of  probabilities  for  I-  valuta  arc  available  only  tor  a  few  selected  significairce 
lew's  and  degrees  of  freedom.  Tbis  paper  presents  an  efficient  method  for  progfanvmnig  comput,ition 
of  the  estimated  probability  for  any  specifi*:  I-  value.  Probabilities  are  accurate  to  4  decimal  places 
and  degrees  of  freedom  nuy  range  from  4  to  1000. 

306  Frstebtar,  B.,  Morin,  R.E.,  k  Archer,  W.B.  Efficiency  of  the  open-ended  inventory  in  eliciting 
tad  statements  from  job  irscumbents.  March  1963.  (PRL-TDR-63-8,  DDC  Document  .AD-4IS  9S0) 
(Project  7734,  Task  773401 ;  Contract  AF  41(657)274,  The  I'niversity  of  Te.xas)  (OTS).  Checklists  of 
tasks  included  in  an  Air  Forte  specialty  are  used  to  collect  job  information  from  itKumbents.  with 
provision  for  them  to  write  in  tasks  they  perform  which  are  not  listed  This  study  investigated 
methods  of  selecting  incumbents  and  present,  ig  the  checklist  to  produce  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  task  inventory.  Incumbents  of  4  .AFSt  s  (Ground  Radio  Operator.  .Automotive  Repairman, 
Aircraft  Hydraulic  Repairman,  .Kccounting  &  Finance  .Specialist)  were  selected  to  be  represenhitive  of 
commands  and  geogiapfuc  location  Portions  of  the  samples  were  given  inventory  forms  that  inten- 
tionalv  mulled  some  tasks  known  to  be  part  of  the  loh  Ftn,ti  a  fslly  of  wrue-ins.  rate  of  retrieval  of 
omitted  tasks  and  e.spected  prisdiK'tion  of  new  task  statements  wete  computed  for  .1  sample  ures  (  hi, 
40,  60)  Within  each  AF'SC.  By  extrapolating  c'lrves  fitted  to  the  data,  it  was  estimated  that  samples  of 
100  ItKumbents  would  yield  of  the  task  statements  produced  by  the  full  sample  ( dsC)  AK^ut 

wrote  in  no  idditnsnal  tasks.  50^-  no  nvore  than  !,  and  only  tare  ind-viduals  over  X)  Multiple 
regiess»o«  analyaes  revealed  tyie  effective  cotnbmation  of  predKfors  to  identify  ;■  ri>ducfii  ■  ind  viduals 
.Aircraft  Hydraulic  PepairnKn  produced  the  least.  Accisuntmg  A  Finance  .'specialists  m  i!  new 
statements.  Fxpanded  task  inventories  were  completed  by  a  second  sampling  of  incumbents  who 
rated  each  task  they  perfiKmed  fee  time  reipnred,  fi-ijueiKy  of  tverfo-mance,  and  framing  and 
experseoce  required.  .Another  senes  of  multiple  regressnm  ar.alsses  showed  that  oejs  the  number  wh,-> 
repotted  perfoereang  a  iisk  was  hi^s  related  to  iikelthood  of  a  task  bejsg  written  in 


307  Harding,  F.D.,  Downey,  R.L.,  Jr.,  &  Bottenbcrg.  R.A.  Career  experience*  of  AFIT  ciaixs  of 
1955  and  1956.  April  1963.  (PRL-TDR  63-9,  DDC  Document  AI>403  830)  (Project  6755,  Talk 
675501)  (OTS).  To  determine  the  uliliration.  attitude*,  and  retainability  of  officers  who  participate 
in  AFIT  programs,  a  queitionnaire  survey  was  made  of  ihe  1955  and  19.56  classci  Returns  from  82'? 
of  the  !380  officers  still  in  service  and  62%  of  the  387  who  had  left  it  provided  infornution  about 
training,  career  expcrietKC,  and  attit  ide  toward  the  Air  Force.  Responses  sJiowed  that  those  apt  to 
remain  in  service  were  older,  married,  regular  officers.  Younger  officers  who  were  ROTC  graduates 
assigned  to  enginec*ring  and  Kientific  fields  were  likely  to  leave  the  Krvicc.  Most  frequent  reas'ins 
given  in  leaving  the  Air  Force  were  promotions  not  based  on  nierit.  better  civilian  job  opportunities, 
low  pay;  and  unsettled  family  life.  In-service  officers'  reasons  for  remaining  were  retirement  advant¬ 
ages  and  amount  of  tiiiK  already  invested.  They  miglit  decide  to  leave  •'or  a  higli-paying  civilun  job. 
loss  of  fliglit  pay,  or  missing  out  on  promotion,  .\oiimonetaty  aspects  uf  the  work  situation  were 
important  dcicriiuners  of  job  satisfaction.  A  Retention  Potentiil  Score,  using  information  available 
before  AFIT  assignnsent.  applied  as  a  screemng  d<srice  would  appreciah'  increase  the  teiention  of 
AFIT  graduates. 

308  Tupet,  E  C.  Relatioeishipi  betsveen  attendance  at  Squadron  Officer  School  and  later  Officer 
Effcclivenesa  Reports.  April  1963  (PRL  TDK  63  10.  DDC  Document  AIM04  187)  (Project  7719. 
Task  771904)  (OTS).  Two  questions  of  interest  to  the  staff  of  the  Air  Force  Squadron  Officer  School 
were  investipted.  T7k  first  question  asked  whether  attendance  at  Squadron  Officer  .School  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  officer  effectiveness,  and  the  second  asked  whether  those  oificers  who  acluevcd  the 
higlier  grades  in  Squadron  Officer  School  were  more  effective  in  their  subsequei.'  career  than  officers 
achieving  lower  grades.  The  criteria  of  effectiveness  were  Officer  F.fleclivcness  Repoi'.s  (OFRs)  com¬ 
pleted  on  each  officer  in  the  2  years  inuncdiately  following  Squadron  Officer  .School.  Results  of  a 
series  of  multiple  regression  arulyses  indicated  that,  when  other  factors  assocuted  with  OFRs  were 
taken  into  coiisiitcration,  r.i  differences  were  found  which  could  be  attributed  to  either  attendance  or 
nonattendance  at  Squadron  Officer  Scho-il.  nor  to  pcrfornunce  during  Squadron  Officer  Schixil.  An 
appendix  presents  a  nontechnical  discussion  of  the  method  of  multiple  iinear  regression. 

309  Brokaw  L.D.  Preslk'tion  of  success  in  technical  training  from  df-reporl  information  on 
educational  achievement.  April  1963.  (PRL-TOR-631 1.  DDC  Document  .•iD-414  888)  (Prr^-t  7717, 
Task  771705)  (OTS).  I'ducational  information  about  recruits  was  evaluati  d  for  its  potential  contribu¬ 
tion  to  airman  classification.  A  relf  report  biograpliical  inventory  jirovded  5.1  education  variables 
from  the  responses  to  |0  questions.  Multiple  regression  analysis  for  graduates  trom  8  technical 
schools  (samples  from  267  to  .H2tl)  showed  that  prediction  of  technical  school  success  improved 
sigmlicantly  when  education  variables  were  combined  with  the  aptitude  index  The  education  infor- 
maii  111  IS  valid  alone,  as  well  as  m  combination  with  the  aptitude  measure,  tor  use  m  airman  selection 

310  Madden,  J.  M.  Officer  job  evaluation  in  terms  of  nvrrited  pav  versus  merited  grade.  May  1963, 
(PRl  TDR  63  12.  DtX  Document  Alk4I7  277)  (Project  77. M,  Task  77)402)  (OTS).  DescripUom 
for  144  olficet  jobs  were  ranked  bv  captains  and  majors  atlendmg  the  -kir  Force  t  'ornnund  A  Staff 
('olleg-  These  r.oikmgs  were  acconqilisfied  along  2  dimensioi-s,  merited  grade  and  merited  pav,  using 
an  unhalanced,  mcumplete  Week  design  Significant  differences  between  Ihe  2  sets  ot  rankings  were 
observed  for  instance,  job  descriptions  for  pilots  of  conventional  urciaft,  heltcopters.  and  .ingle 
engine  jets  are  ranked  substinually  ftigfier  on  pav  than  on  grade  This  is  true  !i  a  lesser  eslent  for 
n-unv  scientific,  engineering,  and  medicaf  j«ibs  Jobs  which  were  rated  higlier  on  grade  than  on  pav 
ineiude  maJiv  of  It  e  directors  and  a  varretv  of  staff  j"hs  Tfie  results  mvheale  that  a  single  job 
ev  iJuati.m  plan  wil’  not  be  avleq  rate  for  preihcting  both  pav  lankings  and  glade  rank  ngs 

Madden.  J.M  Prediction  of  officer  job  rankingts  from  ralmgs  on  two  sets  of  job  evaluation 
factors  Mas  I96i  (PRl  TTWt  6.1  U.  DTK  Docunvenf  \D4I~  2’6)  (Project  ”14,  Task  ”1402t 

(OT^i  Rank  eifkJermgs  of  1-14  officer  job  d-nscr’ptions  ''ia,le  on  the  basis  of  merited  pav  n  one  case 
and  mciii.rd  grade  ii-.  the  other  were  used  as  criteria  to  validate  2  sets  of  job  re  ;u're:ri-nt  'acli.’rs  using 
a  n-ultipJ-  -e>gres5ion  t,%hnique  An  rxpe.-im..rr.tal  set  e-f  10  factors  p-edreted  criteria  '.letter  than 

th.r  s,-t  'f  !0  factors  currer^tlv  used  '^v  the  Xir  For.e  :r.  job  es  aiuat  \  va-ia''-  --  -  .rf'le.  te.l  the 

i-n  girutafionaj  level  of  the  ;ob  oxrrased  pr-d.\'t;Te  eft^sc  ienc  v  Etu’'-  sets  -f  ’a, rs  or':  .“r're 
prrlx  'is  e  pav  rank  than  of  :gradie  rank  (t  w  as  s  .rgge-.ted  .'-a'  s..'hve  e  '—b. ’’  b-.t''-  se’s  ef 
fa.torr  might  f’r>.  ve  better  than  either  ’rne 
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312  Mkdden,  J.M.  A  preiiraiMry  study  of  ofnm  job  eratuttion  facton  May  1963. 
(PiU.  TDR-63-14.  DDC  Documcfil  AD-417  456)  (Project  7734.  Task  773402)  (OTS).  A  criterion  Wfj 
developed  for  validating  proposed  j  >0  requiretTKnt  factors  by  pair<ontparison  scaling  of  31  officer 
specialties.  Coniparisons  were  cd'  ’.  uy  i  inulttpie  rank-order  design  fiom47|  Comnund  &  Staff 
CoUegc  student  offtcen.  10  job  requirement  factors  were  validated  against  the  criterion,  using  ratings 
of  each  factor  on  a  9-point  scale  for  the  31  jobs,  collected  from  45  student  officers  The  resulting 
rmiltiple  regression  equal ;on  predicted  the  criterion  scale  values  almost  perfectly  (R*  =  .96).  with 
only  S  factors  receiving  signiftcant  positive  weights:  Formal  Education.  Special  Training  &  Experi¬ 
ence.  Originality.  Ingenuity.  &  Creativeness.  Decision  Making.  Planning.  The  role  of  management  in 
developing  a  job  evaluation  plan  is  discussed. 

313  Madden.  J.M.  An  i^plicalkM  to  job  evatnalion  of  a  policy -cnpriafiRf  nsodcl  for  anatyiirq 
wdividMl  and  poup  judgment.  May  1961.  (PftL-TDIt-63-IS.  DDC  Dociiment  AD-417  273)  (Project 
7734,  Task  773402).  A  major  problem  in  developing  a  job  evaluation  plan  a  the  estimation  of 
individual  rater  conststetKy  and  degree  of  intcrratcr  agreement.  A  method  for  making  these  estinia- 
tions  is  proposed  which  eombines  a  multiple  regression  model  with  a  mathematical  grouping  model  in 
quantifying  a  tmasurc  of  predictive  efficiency.  Officers  ranked  SO  simulated  Air  Force  specialties, 
each  of  whkh  consisted  of  pre-assigned  K^e  values  for  10  job  requirement  facton  3ii  officers  ranked 
the  jobs  on  the  basis  of  merited  grade,  36  on  merited  pay.  Each  rater's  consistency  was  evaluated  by  a 
rmiltiple  regression  equation  predicting  his  rank -ordering  of  the  jobs  from  the  factor  values.  Consist¬ 
ency  of  policy  among  raters  was  measured  by  tlie  loss  in  predictive  efficiency  when  a  single  equation 
represented  the  joint  policy  of  the  group.  Measures  of  rater  consistency  showed  that  all  but  2  of  the 
raters  were  adequately  consistent.  Measures  of  inlcrrater  agreement  indicated  that  raters  were  apply¬ 
ing  a  homogeneous  poticv.  whether  they  ranked  on  merited  pay  or  merited  grade.  The  officer  rateis 
(captains  and  majors)  were  capable  of  applying  a  consistent  policy  in  evaluating  jobs  when  their  only 
information  wu  an  estiirute  of  the  job  requirements. 

314  Ward,  Jii.,  Jr.  A  Divli,  KMUcen.  Tcacbti^  a  djpUl  compiMcr  to  aaaiM  in  nusking  decisions. 
JoM  1963.  (niL.TDt-63-16,  DDC  Docancnl  AD^  322)  (rroject  7719,  Task  771901)  This  paper 
gives  a  general  nontechnical  description  of  a  procedure  whereby  an  electronic  computer  may  simulate 
hurtun  judgments.  Requirements  arc  a  sample  of  decisions  and  the  informalion  on  which  those 
decisions  were  based.  Accuracy  of  simulation  depends  on  completeness  of  the  input  information  The 
essfn'ial  procedure  is  to  use  the  infornution  as  predictor  variables  in  a  regression  equation  that  best 
predicts  the  sample  of  decisions.  Ulustritiuns  include  application  to  persoiuicl  assigiuiKnt  decisions, 
to  judgments  of  required  cross-trainin|!  time,  and  to  forecasting  effects  of  policy  cTianges.  Tins 
procedure  can  also  be  used  to  evaluate  the  sclf-consbtency  of  judges  and  to  identify  connicting  points 
of  view  among  policy  maken 

315  Flyer,  E.S.  FRdktioa  of  uosoitablity  among  first-term  airmen  fiom  aptitude  indexes,  hi^ 
school  rcfeseace  data,  and  bask  training  evaluatkitis.  June  l'*63.  (?1lL-TDR-63-i7,  DDC  Document 
AD-420  530)  (Frojoct  7719.  Tt*A  771902)  (OTS).  Three  sets  of  information  ate  evaluated  as  predic¬ 
tors  of  unsatisfactory  «rnian  p.':'  rmance  as  defined  by  a  combination  of  supervtiory  ratings  and 
unsntabiltty  diKharges  sriectiofl  and  classif  'ition  vanablcs,  basic  training  perfomiarKe  ratings,  and 
high  school  refereisce  ikta  Two  200Ci<me  samples  were  identified  for  which  prcdicfof  and  per'orm- 
ance  critmon  data  were  available  after  2  years  of  service.  Multiple  recession  analysa  applied  to  the 
data  demonetrated  that,  within  the  ftamewi^rk  of  the  current  selection  and  classification  process, 
unproved  predKitons  of  airman  performance  are  obtainable  from  educational  reference  data  and 
behavioral  evaluations  collected  during  training  It  appears  possible  to  evaluate  new  airmen  during 
thea  first  month  of  active  duty  with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  in  terms  of  thea  ps^tential  worth  to 
the  Kti  Force 


316  Lkimt.  W.l.  A  Ti^es.  E.C.  Cowparkna  of  Air  Forre  sp4iti««b  iwdrxes  with  cormparadbyg 

TALINT  tcwl  enmpnakw.-  Joly  1963  (FfU.-TDA-63-lI.  DDC  tkcwiwM  AD-420  555)  (Froject  VTl?. 
TaMi  T7I705)  (OTS)  Since  1946,  .Aa  Force  sdectiofl  tests  have  been  standardued  to  the  World  War  11 
dtaft-eli0Me  popialafioa  Katwinwide  n.Tansi  for  male  I  k- year -olds  and  12th  ^ade  students.  »  of 
I '*60,  have  been  determined  few  compoaites  of  F»oyect  T.Al  FVT  tests  selected  to  correspond  to  the  4 


aptituik  indexn  deriwd  from  the  Aiiman  Qualifying  Examination  (AQE).  In  this  study,  8  ainnan 
samples  took  the  AQE  and  the  selected  TALENT  tests  to  provide  data  for  dislributing  scores  on  AQE 
that  wiB  rank  recruits  in  terms  of  the  full  range  of  talent  in  the  draft -eligible  population.  These 
conversion  tables  make  it  (XMsible  to  standardize  new  tests  directly  to  the  1%0  population. 

317  Masks.  M.R.  k  Hook.  Marion  E.  Pevdopment  of  a  standard  brt  of  work  lenuiieaacnli  isi  ainnwi 

specultks.  Aupul  1963.  (PftL^TDR  63-19.  DOC  Documeat  A1M24  932)  7734.  TaA 

773403;  Cosdract  AF  41(637)373.  The  Mabix  Gstpotabon)  (OTS).  As  part  of  the  effort  to  devae 
efficient  methods  for  coJJecting  data  that  permit  comparisoru  among  airman  specialties,  the  purpose 
of  this  study  was  to  devslop  a  comptcheraivc  standard  list  of  skill: .  xnowled^,  aptitudes,  person^ 
characteristics,  attitudei,  and  work  habits  needed  for  satisfac’.ory  job  performarwe.  IkKic 
requirements  were  identified  in  previous  research,  airman  specialty  dwriptiora,  and  job  trainir^ 
st.mdardi.  The  initial  list  coraists  of  250  work  requirements,  each  relevant  to  at  least  3  specialties. 
Two  experimental  rating  a.ales  were  developed  for  evaluating  the  requirements  for  any  one  specialty. 
Work  requirements  and  rati.sg  scales  are  defined  in  a  form  designed  for  collecting  data  from  airman 
job  (subject-matter)  experts  that  will  reflect  differetKcs  in  training  requirements.  In  a  preliminary 
field  lest,  7-tevel  airmen  in  4.1  career  ladders  reported  that  th.-  standvd  list  satisfactorily  covers 
essential  requirements  of  the  5-level  specialties  they  rated,  but  their  ratings  indicate  one  scale  must  be 
revised.  Appendixes  give  a  list  of  297  requirements  identified  by  other  investigators  and  definitions 
for  each  of  the  250  work  requirements  in  the  standard  list  developed  for  airman  specialties. 

318  McRcynolds,  Jane.  >'alidity  of  Airman  Qualifying  Examinatioa,  Form  F,  for  technical  training 
gradea-1961.  August  1963.  (PRL-TDR  63-20.  DDC  Document  AD-426  756)  (Fioject  7717,  Task 
771705)  (OTS).  Validity  of  the  4  aptitude  indexes  derived  from  the  Airman  Qualifying  Examination, 
Form  F,  was  determined  for  final  grades  in  49  airman  training  courses.  The  selected  samples 
graduating  in  1961  ranged  in  size  from  30  to  2233  with  only  3  couises  that  had  less  than  100 
graduates.  Appropriateness  of  the  selector  indexes  for  their  specials  c*  isters  was  evidenced  by  their 
having  the  hipest  validity  for  all  but  2  of  the  49  courses.  The  Electronics  Al  was  the  most  effective, 
the  Adminisirative  AI  the  least.  8  figures  ililustrate  graphically  the  relationship  between  scores  on  the 
aptitude  index  and  success  in  training.  These  validation  data  demonstrate  that  the  Ainnan  Qualifying 
Examination  is  an  effective  instrument  for  use  in  assigning  enlistees  to  technical  training. 

319  Archer,  W.V.  A  Fruchter,  Dorothy  A.  The  const  ruction,  review,  and  administration  of  Air 
Force  job  inventories.  August  1963.  (PRLTDR-63-21,  DDC  Document  AD426  755)  (Project  7734, 
Task  773401;  Contract  AF  41(657)397,  Psychological  Research  Service,  Inc.)  (OTS).  This  project 
was  directed  toward  improving  procedures  for  constructing  and  administering  Air  Force  job 
inventories,  using  methods  described  in  the  current  Occupational  Analysis  Manual.  In  constructing 
inventories  for  20  airman  career  ladders,  source  matenals  for  duty  and  task  statements  were 
evaluated.  Review  procedures  were  compared  with  respect  to  yield  of  Inforniation  from  technical 
advBors  (specialty  experts),  both  from  field  review  and  from  diu'ct  interview.  Results  of 
adminBiralion  of  10  inventwes  to  large  samples  of  incumbents  showed  that  elTicient  use  of  source 
maieriab  and  iecKnical  advison  yielded  practically  complete  inventories,  since  incumbents  produced 
wflly  a  neg'j^We  number  of  task  writc-tna.  Preliminary  analyses  of  the  in-«ntory  survey  of  one  career 
ladder  (Medical  laboratory)  provided  )ob  descriptions  for  each  of  the  .5  specialties 


320  Ebon,  Jo  Ann  (Ed  )  Abatracb  of  persooncl  resrarth  repot  a  IV  1963  December  1963 

( PRL- IDA  63-2 i  DOC  tbeument  AO-432  151)  (OTS).  Thu  wslume  includes  ilstracts  of  the  23 
techru.al  dvx'un.  ’fars  reports  isued  bv  the  6570th  Personnel  Research  labotalotv  in  1963  They 
covet  stuilles  ir  seiectrin,  classirication.  and  iitiJiration  of  ,\jt  i  orce  personnel,  systematiring  infor¬ 
matics  flow  ir  support  of  penonnel  planning,  meihtvds  of  describing,  evaluating,  and  structuring  .Vir 
f  orce  jobs.  i.  J  development  of  or-xedures  for  impr-svsng  the  cp-ality  of  .Kit  force  penonnel 

Sefc,  S  I  A  Mace.  O  J  ^rdktsoa  of  Air  Force  adaptability  of  banc  atemea  referred  for 
payebiatrk  rrohartiMi.  September  1963  tPRL  TIW  63  23,  WK  Oorwarat  .60426  ’oS)  (Project 
7719,  T4ak  771902.  C'oritraet  6E  41(65^)411.  Texas  CTvmtiaa  I  wivevsitv)  (OTS)  About  400tD  bauc 
aarmen  are  reterred  to  the  .Mental  Hvgene  fliruc  exh  >e*.  levs  than  ,-'ne  fourth  of  these  ccmplete 
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succciilvj'  cnlisliitriit  tcinn.  In  this  study,  data  front  cnlslnKni  records,  baste  irainirtf;.  and  cbnic 
referral  were  coUecled  and  analy/ed  to  identify  predtcli-rs  of  success  within  this  fnychutric  referral 
^oup.  Keying  24  iten»  from  clinical  records  resulted  in  Koies  wfiich  correlated  .55  with  the  critrrion 
of  At;  Force  success  Kegression  equations  were  derived  to  sltow  increased  efnciettcy  of  predicti'  n 
from  adding  tlie  tnenial  hygiene  data  to  other  predictors  of  success.  Histributium  of  titc  nKntal 
hypene  K'ores  illustrate  possible  use  of  a  cutting  score  for  early  identificaiion  of  iiKntal  hypene 
referrals  not  Ukriy  to  successfult)  complete  an  Ait  Force  tout. 

322  Madden,  J.M. ,  Hazel.  J.T..  &  Bourdon,  R.D.  Effect  of  sof*mg  procedure  on  accuracy  of  ordinal 
nakinf  Jamtary  1964.  (fRL  TDR  64-1.  DUC  Document  AD^433  056)  fProyect  7734.  Tadt  773403) 

(OrS).  Althougli  rankuig  is  often  used  by  research  personnel  and  by  others  working  ir;  supervisory 
and  managcnvnt  situations,  there  has  been  practically  no  deveiopiisr/it  work  done  on  tlie  method 
Itself  Many  icclmiqucs  fur  accumplistung  rank-utdenng  arc  devssed,  but  their  efncacy  is  rarely  tested. 
In  an  attempt  to  determine  Itic  titos'  crfccti'/e  sorting  procedure  to  arrii'e  at  accurate  tatik.ngs,  a  task 
was  selected  that  permitted  an  objective  measure  of  error.  54  cards  were  prepared  that  showed  pairs 
of  circles  differing  m  area  by  graduated  amounts.  Tlie  task  was  to  order  the  c.irds  by  si/c  of  difference 
in  circle  area.  5  samples  of  52  airmen  were  each  directed  to  son  the  cards  by  one  of  5  i.ieihods.  4 
mctltuds  were  structured  in  varying  degrees,  in  the  fifth,  subjects  were  iree  to  sort  as  they  pleased. 
Analyrii  of  variance  dcnuiutralcd  sigmficant  differences  between  methods.  Die  free-sort  iiKihod 
yielded  the  least  average  error,  suggesting  that  for  judgments  of  the  type  used  in  this  study,  there  is 
no  gain  in  accuracy  of  ranking  from  specifying  the  method  of  sorting 

323  Lccziur,  W.B.  Yean  of  education  »  a  predictor  of  technical  training  success.  With  an  Appendix 
by  J.W  Bowles  A  F.B.  Ford.  February  1964.  (PRi,TDR-64-2.  DDC  Document  AIM37  940)  (Project 

7717,  Task  771705)  (OTS).  Previous  findings  on  education  variables  :is  predictors  of  airman  traiiung 
and  job  success  arc  reviewed  as  background  for  this  new  study.  The  predictive  cfficietKy  of  years  or 
education  was  assessed  agaiiut  final  grade  in  34  courses  of  technical  training.  By  multiple  regression 
techniques  the  percentage  cotitributions  were  determined  of  education  alone,  aptitude  tests  aiune, 
and  combinations  of  aptitude  measura  and  years  of  education  to  prediction  of  final  school  grade  for 
each  of  the  34  samples  of  graduates.  These  data  confirmed  previous  iindings  that  education  alone  as  i 
continuous  variable  Mas  not  as  good  a  predictor  as  aptitude  tests  alone,  and  that  vears  of  ei!acatH)i> 
did  not  add  appreciably  to  the  level  of  prediction  achiescd  by  aptiinde  tests,  (  ‘'mpared  to  tiie  gams 
from  an  uplimuin  combirution  of  aptitude  tests  fur  each  training  criterion,  any  gain  from  adding  the 
education  variable  proved  practically  unimportant. 

324  Leeznar,  W  B.  Corapartson  of  lest  items  acrosi  forms.  Febrxiary  1964.  (PRL  TI)R-(>4-3.  DIX' 
Document  AD-437  95 >)  (Project  7717,  Task  771705)  (OTS).  Repetitive  use  of  a  Imutcd  nuinber  of 
the  same  items  in  suhtests  of  successive  I'oritB  of  the  .Annun  Classification  Test  i^en  ntted  compaiisi'ii 
of  statistics  for  these  ienis  over  time.  The  difficulty  level  of  each  item,  measured  h)  peicentag*"  of 
e.xanunees  marl  in?  the  tight  ansner.  varied  with  the  general  ability  of  the  samjsle  as  measured  h> 
.AI  ()T  score.  IT.e  precise  effects  of  practice  from  previous  testing  on  similar  kinds  of  mater’ai  is 
unknoji-.i,  but  the  results  suggest  that  use  of  anchor  items  can  yield  gross  estimat,  .  of  differences  in 
qualify  of  tested  groups  .Such  estimates  can  best  be  made  from  the  Arithmetic  Reason.  "•  and  '^Vord 
Knowledge  su-btests.  since  spatial  visualuation  and  information  type  items  tended  to  be  more  stable 
across  samples. 

.125  t)owaey,  R  I,.,  Jr  ,  Hardmg,  F  D..  A  Bottersberg,  R.A  Ratings  b?  officer  grtnips  of  imporfaisee 

and  obZainabiity  of  idectrd  job  charactrrbties.  February  1964  (PRL  Tt)R-64-4,  DW  Document 

AD4,?7  9  54)  (Project  6755.  Task  675501)  (Os'S).  T<.  determine  'niw  different  groups  of  offteen 
value  an  .Air  Force  career,  27  pi-ss-Ne  job  rewards  were  rated  by  1  ‘>0(7  former  .AfTT  students  as  to 
their  importance  a.n-d  the  pissibrlity  of  obtaining  them  as  Air  Force  officers  Resp>-)nscs  mete  analyzed 
by  d  .fichoiorTt'-'Us  groupings  (al  active  duty  officers  rs  thi-ae  aho  had  reugned  or  retired,  (b) 
scientifk  and  etigineenrg  officers  vs  no  use  ler.  tuts,  (cl  young  officers  vs  older  offtcei  r,  and  ( dl  rated  vs 
nonrafed  officers  ffifferetKes  m  rafi.njs  by  the  paired  groups  were  evaluated  by  c>vin{HJtirig  a:i  ovv-aJJ 
cb.i  stjuare  for  the  tii,sfribut,.'-'n!S  -ry  e^ci'  lob  chsrx'teristec  In  genetaJ,  rewards  rated  as  most  ai:3-  . 
ablrr  were  rated  as  least  .'rtq»vr*a)--  •snei-'m  of  thr  ratm-ji  differed  ugnifscantly  for  Al  of  tf-e  1  *P> 

pa:rs  i.ndacating  r.haf  the  :ttrfu.'.rs  ard  value  sysi;r-ss  o  '  varwus  gr.’ups  of  of  ,ers  are  diffe.ert 


326  Flyer.  E.S.  Piedictioa  by  career  neM  of  (int  term  itnnaa  performaiKC  from  (ckcti<w  and  base 
traming  rariabka  Mveh  1964.  (PRL>TUR-64-S.  DDC  Docoiaenl  AI>600  781)  (frojcct  7719,  TaA 
771902)  (OTS).  To  gain  information  that  might  be  meful  in  improvtr^  airman  dassirication,  29 
pccdictof  rarublcs  were  cvaiiutcd  by  multiple  tegreston  techniques  against  a  critenon  of  utt> 'aetory 
performance  during  the  first  2  years  of  enlistment.  Variables  included  personal  data,  educational  and 
aptitude  data,  peer  ratinp.  and  an  instructor  evaluation  colketed  during  basic  training.  The  criterion 
was  high  Airman  Performance  Rating  vs  tow  rating  or  discharge  Samples  were  drawn  from  1 5  career 
fields.  Predictive  equations  were  derived  for  the  full  population  and  for  each  career-field  sample.  In  all 
but  2  career  fields  prediction  was  improved  by  equations  based  on  the  career-field  samples,  but  a 
full-population  equation  was  judged  more  immediately  UKful. 

327  MiSer,  R.E.  A  Valetitiae,  L.D..  Jr.  Devdopment  and  staadbrdiidion  of  the  Air  Force  OfRccr 
Qualifying  Test -64.  March  1964.  (PRL-TDR-64-6.  DDC  Documerst  AD-600  782)  (Pro)ecl  7717,  Task 
771706)  (OTS).  A  revised  form  of  the  Air  Force  Officer  (^alifying  Test.  AFOQl-64.  replaced 
AF'OQT  Form  G  in  September  1963.  The  new  form  is  more  easi'y  administered  and  wored  than 
earlier  forms.  It  contains  S42  r  ins  organized  into  13  sub:e:!5  Scores  arc  obtained  fur  the  usual 
afoot  composites:  Pilot,  Navigator-Technical,  Officer  Quality,  Verbal,  and  Quantitative.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  test  can  be  Kored  fur  2  special  cuinpusites  (Academic  and  Career  Potential)  constructed  for 
use  only  in  the  AFROTC  Officer  F^ucat'-m  Program.  Item  statistics,  reliability  estimates,  and 
distribution  statistics  for  the  coiiipusitc  scores  arc  reported.  The  composites  were  scaled  with 
refeiencc  to  equivalent  Project  TAl.FNT  composites.  Instead  of  the  USAF  Academy  candidate 
.HJpulation, -previously  used  in  u'aling  AFOQT  scores,  the  norniative  base  was  the  nationwide  12th 
grade  male  population. 

328  Osbum,  H.G.,  Sheer,  D.F...  Elliott,  J.M..  A  Muilint,  C.J.  Validation  of  a  carefulness  test  battery 
against  training  school  criteria.  March  1964.  (PRL-TDR-64-7,  DDC  Document  AD-441  947)  (Project 
7719,  Task  771905:  Contract  AF  41(657)409,  Univenity  of  louston)  .-Vssuniing  that  Air  Force  jobs 
differ  in  the  extent  to  which  carefulness  is  required,  a  test  th  .t  measures  carefulness  would  be  auseful 
addition  to  the  aptitude  indexes  of  the  Airman  (Qualifying  Fxanunation  in  classifying  new  airmen.  13 
tests  were  selected  or  newly  developed  as  possible  measures  to  be  validated  apinst  training  school 
entena  and  inslaiclur  ratings  of  carefulness.  Airmen  in  3  courses  (Communications  Center  Specialist, 
Data  Processing  Machine  Operatcr,  Reciprocating  Engine  Mechanic),  selected  as  requiring  a  high 
degree  of  carefulness  for  successful  completion,  took  the  tests.  By  correlation  and  multiple  linear 
regressiot'  techniques,  it  was  found  that  adding  the  montonous  detail  type  of  carefulness  test  to  the 
aptitude  inde.xes  improved  prediction  of  the  training  school  criteria  fi'r  2  of  the  3  samples  An 
act.vity  preterence  questionnaiie  rlid  not  add  sigiuficantly  to  predicition.  while  a  group  of  risk-taking 
tests  seemed  more  chwely  related  to  the  aptitude  measures  than  to  the  carefulness  criferia. 

329  Harding,  F.D.  A  Downey,  R.L.,  Jr.  Eketronir  rnpneer  job  types  in  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  March  1964  (PRL  TDR  64-8,  nix'  Document  AD-602  447)  (Pioject  6755,  T»k  675501) 

(OTS).  As  a  basis  for  developing  career-progtession  patterns  for  engnieenng  officen,  each  Flectronics 
Fiipneer  working  wttlun  the  Systems  Command  compleied  a  checklist  of  hts  job  activities  and  a 
questionnaire  abeiut  appropriate  training.  prevHsus  experience,  and  the  most  desirable  next  assign¬ 
ment  By  a  compoterued  grouping  fechmque,  the  1664  individuals  iesp»mding  were  clustered  into  14 
job  types  Fach  job  t)pe  u  described  by  the  pattern  of  joD  acli/iiies  performed  and  the  consensus 
afniut  desirable  previous  expenetx'e  and  future  assignments.  These  descnplmns  show  that  over  70%  of 
the  F'leclronxs  Fngineers  work  as  fifojccl  officers,  contract  managers,  and  admiiust rat otj  rather  than 
at  insfrumenta'iion  and  research  Tlse  cotuensus  of  the  resp^sndenfs  was  that  RAF)  of  engineering 
management  training  and  expenen.-e  are  imp«-)rtant  prerequisites  for  job  tspes  such  as  Project  Officer 
and  Program  .Adrramstrator 

.}.i0  McReytioUb,  Jane.  of  tV?  .AieasM  (Qualifyiaf  E xaunsnatiod  to  peedirt  coosptetiosi  of  boWc 

trainmg  Apnl  (964  (TUI  TDA  ^4  9  DtX  Doevnrewf  41^442  CMTj  i?n^t  ”19.  TasC»  77190^) 

(OTS).  The  rate  of  failure  i.n  basic  'raimng  for  hi^  ich>>-k|  graduates  is  aNout  ime-foutth  that  foe 
nongraduales  \$  one  means  of  identifying  recruits  hkeiy  to  succeed,  tests  and  aptitude  indexes  of  the 
Cirrrxan  (Qualifying  Fxarmnativsn  were  used  in  a  nmltiyiie  tegtessior  procedure  to  predict  success  m 


tMtk  mining  Airaar  umpks  used  in  drnnnf  the  ptcdicikMi  cquMioa  indudcd  1,767  hifti  school 
paduals  and  j37  noopa^ta,  with  each  unjite  split  to  sOow  for  aa«<!Mckii^  An  cqostton 
detivcd  from  the  4  aptitude  indexes  applied  to  a  nottgnduaie  un^  provided  a  composile  score  that 
cccrelated  .23  asth  the  bask  training  criterion.  When  a  ampliAed  form  of  the  equation  was  i  ^died  to 
the  Kores  of  an  independent  sample  of  1 ,696  hi^  school  nor^raduates,  prediction  was  a  little  leas 
accurate,  but  the  composite  continued  to  provide  additional  acrccniog  informatioo.  Score  dtstribo- 
t'ora  for  the  successful  and  unssKcessftd  subpoupa  irsdicated  that  the  coctqwaite  score  could  be  useful 
aa  an  additional  screening  procedure  when  Air  Force  quotas  can't  be  met  svith  recruits  who  have 
fitushed  high  school. 

331  Maddest  J  Jd.,  Haael,  J.T..  A  GwhCal.  R.E.  Wotfcct  and  supmsaot  apwaantU  conomiiqg  the 
worker's  job  dcacripriorL  Apri  1964.  (FltL'TDfl-64-IO,  DDC  Doewnent  Ad443  510)  (Fioftct  7734, 
Task  773402).  To  cofitparc  svorker  and  supervisor  descriptioru  of  what  cotsstitutea  the  worker's  job, 
an  inventory  of  479  tasks,  listed  under  1 S  duties,  eras  completed  independently  by  94  airmen  and 
their  immediate  supervison.  Analyses  of  responses  in  terms  of  tasks  perfomsed,  time  spent  on  each 
task,  and  task  difnculty  led  to  the  fallowing  conclunons.  When  compared  to  supervisors'  estimates, 
subordinates  did  not  tend  to  exaggerate  the  number  or  the  difTtcully  of  tasks  they  perform. 
Supervison  showed  higher  agreement  with  subordinata  on  a  broad  (duly)  work  level,  than  on  a  more 
spec  Ilk  (task)  work  level.  Agreement  cotsceming  where  the  suborihnale  spends  his  work  time  was 
73%  at  the  duly  level,  but  wm  only  48%  at  the  task  level.  Agreement  between  .'opervisots  and 
subordirsaia  concerning  the  subordinsics'  jobs  varied  under  several  definitiora  of  agreement. 
Agreement  was  approximately  90%  when  defirKd  in  ternts  of  performance  or  nonperformaiKe  of  aS 
lasxs  in  the  inventory.  It  was  approximstely  S7%  when  defined  in  terms  of  performance  of  those 
tasks  checked  either  by  the  supervisor  or  incumbent,  and  only  48%  when  defmed  in  (erirs  of  how  the 
subordinate  spends  his  work  time  at  the  task  level.  Since  there  was  only  moderate  agreement  between 
supervisors  snd  subordinates  coiKcrning  the  nature  of  the  subordirules'  job,  and  since  there  was  no 
tendency  for  the  suborifinates  to  exaggerate  the  nature  of  their  jobs,  it  is  preferable  to  collect  job 
information  directly  from  incumbents. 

332  Gragg.  D.B.  Uiiiig  matk-nM  cards  for  coAcctiag  occupatiosial  uformiliMi.  April  196'.^. 
(rRl^TDR-64-ll,  DOC  Docunseat  AD603  !«)  (Frajcct  7734.  Tadt  773401)  (OTS).  This  study 
reports  on  (he  feasibility  of  automatic  processing  of  occupational  data  recorded  on  IBM  nurk-sense 
cards  as  an  alternative  to  key  punching  the  data  written  in  inventory  booklets.  3  administrative 
procedures  were  used  in  cotlectir^  information  from  367  Air  Police  (77XXX)  incumbents. 
Comparisons  of  accuracy,  processing  lime,  and  costs  were  made  acro»  data-procciiSii^  methods,  skill 
Icrci.  and  administrative  procedure.  Wth  carefully  designed  inventory  and  card  formats,  visui! 
Kanning,  machine  editing,  and  top  maintcrunce  of  (he  IBM  reproducer,  the  mark -sense  technique  wiis 
found  feasible,  but  more  expensive  than  the  kcy-puiKh  metho<l.  The  2  administrative  techniques,  in 
which  incumbents  marked  whether  they  performed  each  task  in  the  mventory  before  adding  unlisted 
tasks,  ebcitcd  twice  as  many  write-in  statements  as  the  third  technique,  where  incumbents  were 
merely  to  read  the  luted  statements  be^'ore  adding  wnte-ins.  When  the  incumbents  rated  t«ks  for 
both  amount  of  time  spent  and  tramin^  required,  me  correlattoo  between  the  ratings  w?u  lowest 
when  the  first  ratings  were  not  visible  during  the  second  ratin; 

13  j  Fnackte.,  UDeutky  A.  A  Jacwi,  L.F.  Developencat  of  a  cnwiwrling  form  foe  we  by  superriaing 

o/fieeflL  May  1*64.  (PUL  TOIl  64^U.  PCX'  Oucument  AIbMI3  109)  (Ptv^'t  7-'l9,  Twk  771904; 
C'oertfwct  AF  41(609)201 2,  Psycbnlofkvl  Bewareb  Service,  lac.)  (OTS).  A  counseling  interview  furtn 
w%  devised  to  aid  supetrsoty  o/fkers  in  tmkti^  coostructive  use  of  the  oil^ccr  eviduatioii  piocedure 
From  reprets  of  peeiicisn  ttir-L.,  .vrunseling  procedures  in  both  militsr')  and  C'vilian  orgaiixatioiM, 
100  items  were  selec''  1  and  categoeixed  for  i.-iclusaon  m  .1  tryout  forms  i  checkint.  a  forcedchosce 
foem,  and  a  level -of  x'hicvement  form  1200  officer!  (400  for  ex'h  form)  were  asked  to  complete  an 
interview  foem  foe  jeie  tuhordinate  officer  sad  to  rate  the  tmpoeiaoce  oi  eacn  mterview  item  on  a 
sej^crate  item  x'ceptabditv  form.  Interview  items  were  validated  aga«n»t  the  subordinate  offscer’i 
OveraU  Rafmg  from  h*s  most  recent  OFB  A  remed  form  included  fet  items  selected  the  bass  •f 
vididiti  arjd  x'ccptahslits  titmg  100  officers  completed  'evtied  mte.'vsew  and  item  x'cepta6»l,tv 


forim.  The  niul  form  of  50  ilene  n  Ihm  an  interview  {tude  compoted  of  item  of  proven  rcfevuKC  to 
ruccesa  at  an  Air  Force  otfxoer.  However,  aruiysb  of  ratirxj  ofTtoets'  coiwnems  pne  little  endence  of 
interest  in  itsii^  such  a  device. 

334  Ahord,  R.W.  4  Fwii^  Feyc.  Ftoject  ii.’  aaaiym  of  U$AF  offioet  inpal.  Msy  1944. 
(nU.TDft-44-13.  DOC  OocimrM  A1M48  0S4)  (^ej>ct  7719.  Tank  ''1904).  The  Froject  M  Tik  ii  a 
comprehenave  data  bairk  covering  tccordi  of  a  large  proportion  of  'ir  Force  ofTicen  begtaising  with 
those  cominmooed  in  I9SS.  This  report  relates  retention  data  to  variovi  ilatua  and  ability  variables 
for  72.000  -jfricen  enterirtg  the  Air  Force  from  I'^SS  through  1962  Of  these.  63.2%  remained  acliw 
at  the  end  of  1%2.  Retention  rates  are  reported  by  year  of  Ciitry.  by  procurement  source,  by  fiyinf 
status,  by  educatiooai  achievertKnt,  by  age,  by  AFOQT  Officer  Osality  score,  and  by  carcer-ftcid 
assignment  Effects  of  changing  emphasis  in  procurement  sources  are  reflected  in  (he  trends  of 
educational  kvd  and  regular  officer  appoint rtKnts.  Input  has  increued  m  offuers  with  Kientilk 
coflev  training,  but  loss  rates  luve  remained  higher  than  for  (her  academic  areas.  The  expanded 
Project  M  records  provide  a  source  for  detrrminifig  quality  reL,.  .ijhipa  among  the  younger  officers 
now  comprising  iwer  one-tlurd  of  active  d  ity  Ait  Force  officers. 

3>3S  Hardoif.  F.D  k  Merck,  J.W.  Markov  cham  tkeoey  applied  to  the  perdkiion  of  retirement  rntca. 

June  1964.  (PRLTDfl  6614.  DDC  Document  AI>603  110)  (Kroirct  6755.  Task  67SSOS)  (OTS). 
This  paper  demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  applying  Markov  chain  theory  to  predict  officer  retirement 
rates  over  selected  time  periods.  The  chain  of  career  states  is  based  on  total  yeans  rf  r.'>rliury  service. 
Possible  categorization  fur  piojecting  group  retirement  rates  is  iQistrated  by  'hitrtbuiing  (he  S9v>2 
officer  roster  atxording  to  Ilyin"  status  and  according  to  career  area.  ZHta  ire  tlic  actuii  changes 
during  (he  first  half  of  1962.  Broader  and  more  complex  input  information  will  be  required  to 
provide  projections  for  use  in  pen  mncl  planning. 

336  Madden,  JJd.  k  Gsorgta,  M.  Joyce.  Identification  of  job  requirement  facton  by  nnc  of 

simulafed  job  dcscriptsoai.  Juk  1964.  (PftL-TDR-64-lS.  DfX:  Document  AIM44  779)  iPrajcct 
7734.  Task  773402).  Air  Force  officer  jobs  are  evaluated  by  rating  a  verbal  job  description  on  10 
requirement  factors.  If  these  factors  cover  all  (he  requirenvnts.  judging  merited  pay  or  grade  for  the 
)ob  incumberU  could  be  based  on  a  simulated  job  description  presenting  only  (he  numencaJ  ratings  on 
the  10  factors.  To  test  this  assumption.  2  groups  of  USAF  majors  ranked  30  real  job  descnptions  and 
2  groups  ranked  simulated  (.'escriptions  in  order  of  merited  pay  Application  of  i  multiple  regression 
technique  to  the  factor  values  showed  that  error  in  predtctmg  the  rank-order  criterion  was 
significantly  greater  fi  r  rankings  from  simulated  descriptions  than  from  the  intrbJ  descnptix^.t. 
Examination  of  mean-rank  discrepancies  showed  that,  in  this  partic'ilai  Hm  img  of  jobs,  the  riiiking 
of  simulated  jobs  was  higher  for  jobs  clos  Hy  concerned  with  i.he  pnmary  Irfeme  miaion  and  lower 
for  jobs  retjuirrng  a  high  level  of  scientific,  professional,  or  technical  competence  Adding  ratings  on 
these  2  factors  to  tlw  simulated  dex'ftptions  might  result  m  jut%ments  closer  to  those  obtained  fn  m 
verbal  descript  torts 

.<37  Meel,  G.I..  WhMebcad,  L.k..  A  Boitersbeig.  R.A.  Cakub(ia«  nf  the  pcfceatage  pomtx  o.  the  f 

dstnt>utio&  Juae  1964  |P«L  TDK  64  U,  DOC  Daeuuwm  AD^»05  120)  (frojeet  77l'i. 
771901)  (OT'S)  Hus  paper  reports  a  procedure  for  compuiing  the  cutoff  f  stalulic  (percentage 
point i.  given  the  probability  (PI  and  the  ilegrees  of  freedom  determined  by  the  experimental  design 
The  tpchmqste  inrtdvei  appivmg  a  previously  developed  computing  pnrgram  to  compute  T  fmm  a  tnal 
talue  of  f  From  'he  dtK-repmey  between  'he  computed  P  and  required  P  a  new  inal  .-alue  of  /■  i» 
determined  Iteration  continues  until  the  trial  yatue  >sf  F  produce;  a  computed  probability  x'cepeaNy 
clcBe  to  the  .-ijuired  pcobabtUry  An  appendts  pves  the  FORTR.A.N  iBting  of  the  computing 
priogram. 

.3.34  Tupes,  E  C  A  .’UtaycoA.  MarSau  F  Nwwwaiwe  dSilritiiHinwi  of  .A^  vpbtwde  mktim  foe 

k^wboole^  hors.  JaJy  19*4  trUt-IDItgyi  17  DDC  Doewnwwt  AIV**?  Sill  trrofrcl  '717, 
Tadt  77170.3:  Cosrtetcts  AF  41(65^)324  and  AF  4I(609)15U.  AawTieaa  liwfiMe  foe  lUswrk) 

(OT51.  The  Air  Force  Aifraan  Oualifyirtg  F,xam»natton  I  sseldi  4  aptitude  indexes  iC-eiseral, 

.Adrmnaitrative,  .Vlecl  mjcal,  and  Flectrirmacsi  whach  are  used  in  the  seliective  r.is:  rusting,  eniiiifraent. 
and  jiitiai  as-agnment  of  busxi  au-men  Thus  rep-wt  presents  drat h Kit»:>n,;s  m  per. entile  f.’rm  V  the 


four  AQE  aptitude  indexes  for  nationwide  groups  of  1 2th  grade  boys,  18-ycar-old  boys,  and  1 5  ycar- 
old  boys  based  on  equivalent  aptitude  composites  of  Pr.  jeet  TALEhf;’  tests.  Distributions  are  also 
given  for  12th  grade  boys  by  region  of  the  country,  and,  foi  those  planning  to  enlist  immediately 
after  high  school  graduation,  by  the  branch  of  the  military  service  in  which  they  plan  to  serve.  These 
data  ^re  designed  to  be  useful  to  recruiters  as  indications  of  the  aptitude  potential  available  to  them 
and  to  high  school  guidance  counselors  a.s  an  aid  in  intcipreting  AQE  scores  achieved  by  their  students. 

339  Milter,  R  E.  Predicting  first  year  achievement  of  Air  Force  Academy  cadets,  class  of  1964.  July 

1964.  (PRL-TDR  DDC  Document  A^44«  480)  (Project  7717.  Task  771706)  (OTS). 

Applicants  for  each  AJr  Force  Academy  class  take  a  battery  of  selection  tests  to  establish  their 
quahficaiions.  Entering  cadets  take  an  additional  battery  consisting  mainly  of  nonacademic 
experimental  tests,  developed  as  part  of  a  program  for  the  production  of  officer  selection  and 
classification  devices.  Both  batteries  arc  validated  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cl.nss  year  against  academic 
and  nonacademic  criteria.  In  the  class  of  1964  the  criteria  were  the  Academre  Standard  Score,  Cadet 
FPei  tiveners  Rating  (CER).  Residualized  Cadet  Effectiveness  Rating  (with  respect  to  physical 
aptitude).  Extracurricular  Activities  Standard  Score,  Nonacademic  Standard  Score,  and  Early 
Motivational  Flimination.  Using  multiple  regression  icchniquc.s,  it  was  found  that  there  arc  measures 
in  both  the  selection  and  experimental  batteries  having  validity  for  each  of  the  criteria.  Multipl; 
correlationii  up  to  .63  were  obtained  with  the  Academic  Score  as  th?  ciiterion,  and  up  to  .51  with  the 
CER.  Validities  are  not  significantly  different  from  those  observed  in  the  class  of  I96J  for  selection 
tests  common  to  both  classes  Previously  observed  fluctuating  validities  appear  to  have  stabilized 

340  Alvord,  R.W.  Project  M:  Data  deyelopmcnt  and  analyses  in  support  of  officer  management.  July 
1964.  (PRL-TDR-64-19,  DDC  Document  AD-606  971)  (Project  7719,  Task  771904)  (Of:).  Project 
M  has  been  broadened  from  the  original  concept  of  a  limited  longitudinal  study  of  careers  of  Regular 
officers  commissioned  since  1959  from  selected  procurement  sources.  It  now  includes  all  officers 
commissioned  from  all  important  sources  since  1955.  The  information  recorded  for  each  officer  is 
accumulated  periodically  for  a  wide  laiige  of  categorical  variables.  This  permits  description  of  the 
total  officer  population  for  any  year  in  terms  of  these  variables  and  comparison  of  the  characteristics 
and  career  potential  of  officers  from  different  procurement  sources.  Charts  and  tabulations  illustrate 
the  kind  of  information  available  for  use  in  determining  nianagemeni  policy.  The  comprehensive  data 
file?  may  be  used  not  only  for  projections  on  the  basis  of  trends,  but  also  to  determine  selection 
factors  predictive  of  high  quality  and  high  retention  rates. 

341  Judy,  CJ.  Contribution  of  education  to  the  rated  effectiveness  of  weather  officers.  July  1964. 
(PR^TDR-64-20.  DDC  Document  AD-607  635)  (Project  6755,  Task  675502)  (OTS).  This  paper 
compares  accuiacy  of  prediction  of  officer  effectiveness  ratings  from  information  about  educational 
attainment  and  from  information  about  the  officer’s  military  record  (grade,  type  of  commission, 
source  of  commission,  aeronautical  rating).  Multiple  regression  techniques  were  applied  to  data  for 
1671  weather  officers.  Results  showed  that,  although  military  grade  and  type  of  commission  (regular 
or  reserve)  were  the  best  single  predictors,  both  educational  level  and  college  major  were  also 
significantly  predictive  of  the  officer  efficiency  rating.  In  combination  with  all  the  other  variables, 
educational  level  still  added  significantly  (.01  level)  to  prediction,  but  information  about  the  officer’s 
college  major  did  not, 

342  y/ilry,  L.  Relation  of  mb  qualification  ratings  to  performance  rating  of  basic  training  instnic- 
to!s  July  1964.  (PRL-TDR-64-21.  DDC  Document  AD607  670)  (Project  7734,  Task  773404) 
(OTS).  Among  the  many  studies  of  selection  and  classification  instruments,  few  have  shown  higl; 
relationship  between  selection  tests  and  Job  performance  ratings  It  was  hypotl  esized  that  some  of 
the  prediction  failures  could  arise  from  mixing  jobs  with  dissimilar  requirements  in  the  criterion  data. 
Tlie  job  of  tactical  instructor  (Tl)  was  selected  to  test  whether  a  job  requiring  all  incumbents  to 
perlorm  tiie  same  tasks  would  yield  reliable  performance  data  which  would  be  predictable  from  a 
battery  of  qualifications  ratings.  55  NCO  supervisors  rated  527  Th;  on  overall  job  pcrtormaiice  ai'd  on 
45  job  qiulificalion  characteristics.  By  multiple  regression  techniques,  it  was  found  i.hat  character¬ 
istics  raiing.s  accounted  for  75%  of  the  variarice  in  the  overall  ratings.  3  months  later  53  of  tfie 
supervisors  rerated  482  71s.  Tlie  correlation  between  the  2  ratings  (reliability)  was  .72.  Overall  ratings 
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i)t'  309  TU  by  12  iupcrvisory  lieutenants  correlated  .63  with  the  reratings.  Ratings  of  the  45 
characteristics  accounted  for  605r  of  the  reratc  variance  and  509^  of  the  variance  in  lieutenants’ 
ratings.  The  finuings  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesB  that  son»c  of  the  unpredictability  of  job 
perforniaiicc  ratings  may  be  f^ue  to  mixing  dissimilar  jobs  in  collecting  criterion  data. 

PHRSONNEL  RESllARCU  LABORATORY 
August  1964  June  1968 

343  Chrtftal,  R.E.  &  Bottenberg.  R.A.  Procedure  for  keying  Klf-repori  test  items.  August  1964. 

(PRL-TR-64-22.  DDC  Document  AD-608  066)  (Project  7719.  Task  771901)  (OTS).  Self  report 
questionnaires  on  opinions,  attitudes,  and  personal  history  arc  commonly  used  to  develop 
personality,  attitude,  and  experience  measures.  Tliis  paper  outlines  a  procedure  for  selecting  the  most 
valid  keying  pattern  for  scoring  such  items  to  predict  a  success  or  proficiency  criterion.  There  are 


only 


3*-  +  1 


2^  unique  ways  in  which  a  k-alternative  item  can  be  keyed,  assuming  that  each 


alternative  is  scored  +  1 ,  I .  or  0.  Unique  scoring  patterns  are  presented  for  computer  application  to 
items  wth  2.  3,  4,  and  5  alternatives.  Proceduies  are  outlined  for  generating  and  checking  patterns  for 
fc-allernativc  items.  Computation  shortcuts  are  suggested. 


344  Miller.  R.E.  Predicting  first  year  achievetneni  of  Ai*-  Force  Academy  cadets,  class  of  1965. 

August  1964.  (PRL-TR  64-23.  DDC  Docu.nent  AO608  06"?)  (Project  7717.  Task  771706)  (OTS). 
Candidates  for  each  Air  Force  Academy  class  are  required  to  establish  their  qualifications  by  takiiig  a 
baltcy  of  selection  testj.  Those  who  arc  admitted  are  given  a  battery  of  experimental  tests  as  part  of 
a  program  for  the  development  of  officer  selection  and  classification  instruments.  Predictive  validities 
are  determined  for  both  batteries  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  (freshman)  class  year  against  academi  ;  and 
nonacademic  criteria  of  interest  to  Academy  personnel.  In  the  class  of  1965  the  criteria  were  the 
Ai  adcinic  Standard  Score,  the  Military  Rating  (succe$.sor  to  the  Cadet  Effectiveness  Rating),  the 
Extracurricular  Activities  Standard  Score,  the  Composite  Standard  Score,  and  Early  Motivational 
Elimination.  It  was  found  that  the  experimental  battery  contains  valid  tests  for  each  criterion,  and 
that  the  selection  ba'tery  contains  valid  tests  for  each  criterion  except  Early  Mi.'tivational 
Elimination.  Tlte  experimental  tests  add  to  prediction  from  the  selection  battery  of  each  criterion 
e.'.cept  the  Academic  Standard  Score.  The  best  multiple  validity  coefficients  range  from  .31  for 
prediction  of  liarly  Motivational  Elimination  to  .60  for  prediction  of  the  Academic  and  Conquisite 
Standard  Scores.  Tests  common  to  the  classes  of  1964  and  1965  have  similar  validities  and 
dis.nbution  siatistics  in  the  two  classes. 


345  CanireP,  G.K.,  Holdrege,  F.E.,  DeGaugli,  R.A.,  &  Mullins,  C.J.  Application  of  a  psychometric- 

clinical  approach  to  personnel  selection  for  counterinsurgency  duty.  October  1964.  (PRL-TR-64-24, 
DDC  DocuHKnt  AD-608  804)  (Project  7717,  Task  771707)  (OTS).  Volunteers  for  assignment  to 
counterin.surgcncy  duly  were  screened  by  a  combination  of  [psychological  tens  and  interview 
assessments.  The  tests  included  measuies  of  aptitude,  ability,  personality,  altitude,  interests,  and 
biographical  data.  In  the  initial  phases  an  assessment  score  was  obtained  by  combining  tlie  ratings  of  3 
interviewers:  a  psydnatrisl,  a  clinical  psychologist,  and  personnel  jssychologist  This  te.iin  rating  was 
used  both  for  selection  of  candidates  and  .as  a  criterion  for  validating  test  and  [lersonal  data  vaiiahles. 
Through  successive  regression  analyses,  variables  not  coiUribiiling  to  picdiction  of  the  criterion  wcie 
eliminated.  Tlie  final  produc  ts  were  2  screening  batteries  that  mighi  be  fiel  i-admiiusteied  and  semed 
all  ('fticer  selection  battery  and  an  airman  selectirm  battery. 


346  Naylor,  J.C.  &  Wherry.  R.J.,  Sr,  Feasibility  of  distinguishing  supervisors’  policies  in  evaluation 

of  subordinates  by  lesiiig  ratings  of  simulated  job  incumbents.  October  1964.  (PRL-TR-64-25,  UfK' 
Document  AI)-610  812)  (Project  7734,  Task  773404;  Contract  aF  41(609)1596,  Ohio  Stale 
University)  (OTS).  In  this  study  it  was  found  that  sujicrvisors  in  4  specialties  diffeied  in  the 
iin[H)itance  they  attached  to  selected  qualifications  in  subordinates,  when  these  siihordmates  were 
known  to  them  only  by  palterius  of  trait  scores.  Thus  the  imp>)rt.mce  ol  traits  tieeded  m  a  given 
siiccialty  ca'i  be  assessed  by  using  simulated  rather  than  actual  )oh  'ncninhents  Die  irchiuc.il 
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problems  considered  in  the  statistical  analyses  involve  some  recent  developments  in  the  application  of 
regression  teclmiques.  Groups  of  SO  supervuors  in  AFSCs  43171, 43190,  64670,  and  64770  rated  a 
set  of  250  proniM  of  trait  scores  representing  subordinates  in  AFSCs  43151,  43171,  64650,  and 
64750.  Each  supervisor  assigned  250  worth-to-the-Air  Force  ratings,  using  a  9  point  scale  and  fixed 
allotments  of  each  value.  These  ratings  served  as  criteria,  with  the  trait  koiCs  as  predictors,  providing 
a  regression  equation  for  each  rater  (his  policy).  Using  the  Judgment  Anal;^  ('f  AN)  technique,  the 
policies  were  grouped,  and  the  toss  in  prediction  computed  when  moving  from  50  different  equations 
(policies)  to  a  single  equation  for  a  given  specialty.  .Average  predk  tions  were  high  (c.g.,  -  .M),  and 

the  grouping  loss  small  (e.g.,  a  drop  of  .10  in  A*  from  50  to  1  equr  tion)  Comparing  JAN  to  factor 
analysis  techniques,  it  was  concluded  that  the  JAN  method  was  efficient,  but  that  a  factor  strategy 
riKthod  aided  in  qualitative  interpretation  of  rater  policies.  Demographic  and  personal  data  collected 
on  the  raters  showed  no  meaningful  relatiomlup  to  their  policies. 

347  Hardm^  F.D.  k  Wong.  iCK.L.  Attitudes  and  career  iatentiom  of  Officer  Trairang  School 
yradmtes.  October  1964.  (PRL^TR  64-26.  DDC  Document  AD-610  056)  (Project  6755,  Tuk 
675501)  (OTS).  Information  about  the  attitudes,  job  satisfactions,  and  career  intentions  of  graduates 
of  the  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  (OTS)  was  obtained  after  the  respondents  had  completed 
about  18  months  of  r ummissiuned  service.  The  results  were  compsicd  with  findings  obtained  at  the 
tune  of  graduation  from  OTS.  Career  intentions  crystallized  during  the  intervening  months  as  the 
undecided  made  up  their  nands.  Consistency  of  opinion  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  about  two-thirds 
of  those  who  had  expressed  an  opinion  at  time  of  graduation  still  retained  the  same  opinion. 
Information  obtained  at  time  of  graduation  was  still  predictive  of  career  intent,  as  was  educational 
and  assignment  information.  An  attitude  measure,  the  Importance-Possibility  Scale,  sliowed  that  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  and  competent  supervision  were  rated  among  the  most  important  of  the  22 
job  attributa.  Significant  differences  in  distribution  of  ratings  were  found  between  the  career-minded 
and  noncareer-minded  groups. 

348  Vakatine,  L.D.,  Jr.  k  Tupa,  E.C.  Officer  promoiioa  procedures:  I.  An  analyss  of  officer 
promotion  actions.  October  1964.  (PRUTR-64-27.  DDC  Document  AD452  943.  aJl  distribution 
controGcd  by  Hq  USAF  (AFPMFJA)  (Project  7719.  Tadt  771904).  Data  from  ictions  of  the  F  Y  1%2 
Promotion  Boards  for  majon,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  colonels  were  used  to  estimate  reliability  of 
decisions  and  the  relatioruhip  of  Promotion  Scores  to  Officer  ElTectivcncss  Reports  (OERs).  A  series 
of  statistical  analyses  showed  that:  (1)  the  evaluations  and  resulting  rcconimendalions  regarding 
promotion  are  reliable;  (2)  from  8C  to  90  percent  of  the  decisions  would  have  been  concurred  in  by  a 
hypothetical  sKond  board;  (3)  the  nearer  an  eligible  is  placed  to  the  selection  cutoff  score,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  the  promotion  decision  about  him  would  have  been  reversed  by  a  second 
board;  and  (4)  while  mean  OER  is  related  to  Promotion  Score,  it  has  been  shown  that  oihcr  factors 
also  contribute  to  this  score.  An  appendix  describes  the  nKtluxl  of  estimating  reliability  of  panel 
scores  and  board  decisions. 


349  Alrofd.  R.W.  &  Tuprs,  E.C.  Officer  promotion  procedures:  II.  Feasibility  of  computer 

applksttoaa  in  the  promotion  of  USAF  officers.  October  1964.  (PRL-TR-64-28,  DDC  Document 
AD-453  086.  al  distribution  controlled  by  Hq  USAF  (AFPDPCE)  (Project  7719,  Task  771904).  This 
study  reviews  initial  results  of  rcseaicli  designed  to  test  the  fc.-isibility  of  using  an  electn  iiic  computer 
to  assist  n  the  USAF  fwomotion  process  Mechanks  of  the  selection  process  are  explained  and 
rclalkuuliips  examined  between  information  contained  in  officer  personnel  files  and  selection  for 
promolton  under  the  existing  system.  Coded  magnetic  tape  records  of  eligible  officer  groups  were 
analyzed  to  derive  an  equation  for  each  group  which,  when  applied  to  known  selection  folder 
variables,  produced  a  preiiicted  promotion  score  for  each  individual  These  scores  were  cross-validated 
a^irut  board  scores  for  a  number  of  officer  groups  and  proved  highly  predictive  of  actual  selections 
Accuracy  of  peedsetion  vanes  vnth  the  grade  of  the  group  being  coitiidered.  Predictive  accuracy  is 
most  precise  for  those  cases  in  tlw  high  and  low  score  areas  and  le»  accurate  for  those  falling  near  the 
selection  cut  off  imposed  by  quota  limitations.  Techniques  were  suggested  for  using  computer 
prixesied  data  to  supiioil  promotion  actions  and  to  improve  $e,!cction  reliabiUtv  with  a  reduced  net 
workload. 
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350  Toiiei,  LC.,  Atvnrd,  R.W.,  k  Vkhatint,  L.D.,  Jr.  Offkxr  pronotiua  pfocfOiwi.  ID.  bcfcanag 
tiK  rtiiibiity  of  promotioB  bojrd  miuatiora.  October  IM4.  {PRL-TR*b4-29,  DDC  DocomeiM 
A04SS  410,  a  dirttibatkw  cotttrolcd  by  Hq  USAF  (AFP^VJA)  (Fro^  7719,  TmA  771901). 
While  promotion  board  evaluation  icores  and  lecommendationt  are  quite  reliable  under  the  present 
system,  a  certain  deftM  of  unreliability  is  present  vduch  results  in  the  promotion  or  nonprcmolton  of 
a  small  percentafe  of  eligibles  on  the  b^  of  factors  other  than  past  perfomtatice  and  potential. 
Several  methods  are  available  for  decreasing  the  small  amount  of  unieliaUiity  now  present.  Some  of 
these  methods  would  require  increasing  the  number  of  rateis  per  eiigiUe,  althoi^  not  with  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  Headquarters  USAF  boards.  Olheir  could  be  accomplished  by  a  rearrangement 
of  evaluation  procedures  with  no  increase  in  the  o'/eraB  number  of  raters.  Others,  by  making  use  of 
the  Mean  OEK  cr  a  prediction  composite  score,  would  increase  reliability  and  at  the  same  time  permit 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  members  per  board.  Any  of  the  suggested  procedures  would  be 
expected  to  result  in  en  increase  in  the  reltabtliiy  of  the  final  promotion  recommendations,  amt  the 
use  of  any  two  or  more  of  tl^m  in  combination  would  probably  result  in  even  highc."  reliability. 

351  McXcodry,  i.M.  k  Liiukay,  C.  A  word  pktufc  checklist  for  Officer  EffectiveneSa  Reports. 
November  1964.  (PRL-TR-64-30,  DDC  Document  AD-fll  875)  (Project  7'T|9,  Task  771904; 
Contract  AF  41(609)2020,  ilRB-Siof^,  Inc.)  (OTS)  A  feasibility  study  was  conducts  d  to  convert 
the  Word  Picture  lectioa  of  the  current  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  (OEK)  into  ^  cfiecklist  of 
Jescriptive  items.  A  set  of  OERs  was  reviewed  to  select  content  areas.  A  checklist  of  100  items  was 
assembled  and  tried  out  with  over  1000  raters  wfio  rated  subordinate  oflkers  by  both  an  OFR  and 
the  experimental  checklist.  From  raters'  evaluations  and  item  analysis,  56  items  were  selected  for 
cross  validation  with  another  1000  raters.  A  high  proportion  of  the  selected  items  correlated 
positively  with  the  OER  ratings  and  about  60  percent  of  the  raters  favored  adoption  of  the  checklist 
concept.  Rdiability  of  the  procedure  and  influence  of  a  checklist  in  the  ofTicial  rating  process  were 
not  considered  in  this  study. 

352  Elioci,  Jo  Ansi  (Ed.)  Abrttacts  of  pmoruid  research  reports:  V.  1964.  December  1964. 
(PRHR-64-31,  DDC  Lkicumeat  AD-610  800)  (DTS).  This  volume  include  abstracts  of  the  31 
tecljiical  reports  issued  by  the  Penonnel  Research  Laboratory  in  1964.  They  cover  studies  in 
selection,  classiEsration,  and  utilizxtion  of  Air  Force  personnel;  systematizing  infornutiun  flow  in 
support  of  personnel  planning;  methods  of  describing,  evaluating,  and  structuring  Air  Force  jobs,  and 
development  of  procedures  for  improving  the  quality  of  Ah  Force  personnel. 

353  Monh,  J.E.,  Givrgki,  M.  Joyce,  k  Madden,  J.M.  A  jot  analysis  of  a  complex  utUiution  field: 
The  RJlD  mBnagement  officer.  Jaaaury  1965,  (PRL-TR-65-1 ,  DDC  Document  AD613  476)  (Project 

7734..  Ta&k  773401)  (OnTS).  Using  data  collection  procedures  developed  lor  annun  career  fields,  the  6 
specialties  m  the  RAD  Management  UtUiration  Field  were  surveyed.  A  job  inventory  composed  of 
J’3  Iasi  statements  and  a  background  information  slice'  was  developed  and  mailed  to  oil  .\ir  Force 
RAD  Management  Officrrs.  Analysts  of  825  completed  inventenes  by  an  iterative  grouping  technique 
allocated  675  of  the  officers’  jobs  to  27  job  types,  each  tncluduig  ai  least  5  jobs.  The  dormnant  job 
type  (RAD  Manager)  included  ;iearly  Hal*'  of  the  RAD  Managenscni  Ofl'iceri.  Most  of  the  job  typer, 
cut  across  grade  lewis  and  organization  levels.  Reported  ncmmum  academjc  requirements  were  a 
bachelor’s  degree  with  major  in  science  or  engincenni  Some  officers  consniefcd  graduate  traimng  m 
inanafscflwflt  or  admimstratton  desirable  and  some  suggested  additiotul  experience  in  operaiional 
coirrmands.  Dk  <fKumbrnf  offtccfs  averaged  mote  experience  and  education  than  they  judged  to  be 
iinnirml  -An  appendix  pse*  the  computer  prmteuts  of  jcb  descriptions  for  two  of  the  ulentified  job 
f>5»e$  RAD  Stall' Offa-er,  Foreign  Tecfmo-lt.gy  S»af!  t)tTicei 


.354  Ewk^  Ftye  A  .Afrard.  R.W.  IIS.AF  offKMef  career  d«cisiom.  Prvdicfabiliiy  of  initial  career 

inteal.  Febmary  1%^5.  'TRt  Tft  65  2.  DDC  Doewnent  AD-61. 3  3J.3)  (Project  771V.  T*di  771904) 
(CFSTT)  Tlus  »  i-te  fint  repsKt  o!  a  longjtuuinil  stud)  d-'.igned  to  dcteimine  the  predictability  of  an 
Alt  Fvnee  &,‘TB'er‘s  career  d.scswon  and  at  what  ilape  he  makes  the  tinal  d«  mo:i  .A  sursev  sample  of 
nc«dy<OH'miS!aivrtt!d  ottkcers  dtaan  from  ali  prixrirement  sources  completed  a  queslionnaac 
coocerned  with  persoeial  dttt  and  attitudes  toward  an  .^lr  Fo'ce  career  Responses  were  validated 
zgamst  the  ciiktion  item  of  Mated  caieet  inicrt  A  key  drveiojvd  on  half  of  the  sample  w  as  applied 


to  the  other  half  with  a  resulting  correlation  of  .43  between  the  empirical  score  and  statement  of 
expressed  career  intent.  Descriptions  of  career  and  noncareer  officers  enterged  from  response 
frequeiKies  to  the  personal  and  biograpfikal  items.  More  of  the  notKareer  entr  ring  officers  are  single, 
had  a  staUe  honK  I'fe,  were  in  the  upper  third  of  their  class,  attended  private  schools,  and  had  a 
specialized  college  nrajor;  more  of  the  career  officers  are  married,  had  a  transient  home  life,  began 
working  early,  attended  state  universities,  and  were  in  the  middle  third  of  their  class.  A  previously 
derived  "Retainability  Score"  proved  only  moderately  predictive  of  expressed  career  intentions. 
Sources  with  the  most  favorable  career-noncareer  ratios  were  the  service  academics  and  the  now- 
defunct  Officer  Candidate  School.  Tfiese  ratios  deternuned  at  tinse  of  commissioning  formed  much 
the  same  pattern  and  were  only  sliglitiy  higher  than  actual  retention  ratios  previously  determined  for 
other  samples. 

JSS  Hazel,  J.T.,  Bourdon,  R.O.,  k  Madden,  J.M.  Effect  of  sorting  procedure  on  ranking  error. 

February  1%5.  (PRL-TR-d5-3.  DDC  Document  AD-614  639)  (Project  7734,  Task  773402)  (CFSTl). 
Ranking  is  often  used  to  provide  criterion  measures,  althougli  the  effect  of  varied  sorting  priKcdurcs 
on  tanking  accuracy  is  unknown.  This  .<tudy  investigates  the  efficiency  of  four  sorting  methods 
varying  in  degree  of  structure.  Efficiency  was  defined  in  terms  of  the  ibsolutc  difference  between  the 
judged  rank  order  of  a  series  of  50  irregularly  shaped  figures  graduated  by  size  and  the  rank  order  of 
these  figures  based  on  their  physical  measurement.  Analysis  of  these  errors  revealed  that  the 
procedure  wi.h  the  greatest  restrici.on  of  freedom  was  significantly  more  inefficient  than  three  less 
restrictive  prtKcdutcs.  With  simple  stimuli,  there  appears  to  be  an  optimal  degree  of  structure,  beyond 
which  ranking  efficiency  decreases.  Comparison  of  present  with  previous  evidence  suggests  efficiency 
of  suiting  prvxedute  may  vary  as  a  function  of  task  complexity 

356  Tomlinson,  Helen.  Defining  technical  information  needs  for  a  research  laboratory.  March  1965. 
(PRL-TR-65-4,  DDC  Document  AD-614  820)  (Projects  6755.  7717,  7719,  7734)  (CFSTl).  A 
checklist  survey  *'orm  listed  78  areas  of  probable  or  possible  interest  to  members  of  a  personnel 
research  laboratory.  Staff  members  responded  to  each  item  by  marking  one  of  4  degrees  of  interest.  A 
computer  grouping  technique  was  applied  to  cluster  the  71  interest  profiles  in  terms  of  common 
interests.  7  groups  were  ideniified  and  characterized  by  the  major  overlapping  topics.  Tlie  final  cluster 
that  included  all  'tail  members  provided  a  listing  of  the  topics  in  terms  of  overall  laboratory  concern. 
Results  define  the  orgiinizatioii’s  technical  inlormation  requirements  and  identify  specialized 
consultants  on  acquisition  and  indexing  problems. 

357  Judy,  C.J.  Use  of  high  school  record  infonsnation  in  predicting  success  in  electronics  trainioe. 
March  1965.  (PRL-TR  65  5,  DDC  Document  Al)-cl6  731)  (Project  7719,  Task  771906)  (CFSTl). 

High  school  record  inforniatiun  (along  with  test  information)  was  used  to  predul  technical  school 
|)crfornunce  of  433  airmen  completing  Air  l  oree  eoutses  for  which  a  scoie  ot  8()  on  tlie  tilcclronics 
.Aptitude  Index  was  recommended.  It  was  found  that  presently  used  inforinatioi;  on  the  eompletion 
of  five  high  sc.hool  courses  is  useful  in  adding  to  the  prediction  of  a  icchmcaJ  school  grade  criterion, 
and  that  infornution  un  other  iiiglt  school  course's  improves  this  prediction  sigiuficaiitlv  A  further 
increase  in  the  predictive  utility  of  higli  school  record  mlornution  can  he  realized  if  level-of- 
perforinaiKe  information  on  certain  higli  sciuH>l  couises  is  added  to  completion  .lata  on  those  same 
courses. 

358  Merck,  J  W.  A  Markovian  model  for  projecting  nwsensents  of  personnel  through  a  sysreri. 
March  1965.  (PRL-TR  65  6,  DIK'  Docunwnt  .ArV6l6  704)  (Project  7719,  Task  771901 )  (C  FSTl  .  A 

large  centralis  controlled  organi/alion  neesb  an  accurate  projection  nl  futuie  (letsonnel  tequiteti'ci  s 
A  compufei-ptiK'essed  mathematical  model  r,  deselojsed  svhich  simulates  movements  of  ['ersor.  cl 
through  the  ssstem,  ssiih  the  movements  based  on  einpiticails  derived  proinihiflies,  ttie  t'a  isil  <  ti 
rates  Srgnillcant  sariahles  are  selected  swch  as  career  field,  length  ot  service,  glade  that  distiih  re 
the  ssstcrii  memhers  in  a  ve>.lot  of  slates  .iison  ■winch  a  piobat'ilits  malri  c  ojverates  to  ptoduce  ;!  e 
estimated  dislrthution  .if  jvtsonncl  at  the  end  of  the  next  Imie  l'•!elva)  say  a  sear.  Fis  iteiation,  the 
model  can  proviik  estimates  for  an>  nunibef  of  seats  in  the  future  F’tojMsed  jm'Iks  cnanges  (c.g  . 
accelerated  promotion.)  can  be  entered  into  the  ssstem  to  forecast  then  effects  In  estahlistniig  a 
rmidel,  the  Hasic  decision  is  the  selection  of  variables  that  ssill  charactenre  the  m  tubers.  The  first 
requirement  is  that  reliable  injiut  data  be  asailable  for  the  current  and  preceding  time  intervaJs. 


359  Huel,  J.T.  &  Madden,  J>1.  Erduntioa  of  oRktr  jobi  vcnaa  evainalioa  of  tpccinhka.  Maicli 
1965.  (PRL-TR-6S-7.  DDC  Docnment  AI>617  334)  (?iojecl  7734,  Tmk  773402)  (CFSTD 
Evaluation  data  on  30  ofTicer  specialties  were  gathered  from  2  groups  of  raters  for  comparison  with 
results  previously  obtained  when  jobs  were  evaluated.  With  the  ume  20  factors  used  previously,  80 
ofTicers  evaluated  the  specialties  on  a  pMnt  scale  against  a  criterion  of  merited  pay,  and  another  86 
agairrst  a  criterion  of  merited  grade.  In  addition,  each  officer  tank -ordered  the  30  specialties  in  terms 
of  the  criterion  for  his  group.  Correlation  matrices  were  computed  based  on  the  mean  factor  ratinp 
and  mean  rank-orders  of  specialties.  Differences  in  evaluation  results  were  as  follows:  (1)  A 
comparison  of  matrices  based  on  jobs  and  specialties  revealed  there  were  more  negative 
iniercorrelatinru  among  factors  when  ratinp  were  nude  on  specialties  (32%)  than  when  jobs  weic 
rated  (9%).  (2)  For  15  facton,  tests  of  the  differences  between  vahdity  coefficienis  on  the  4  criteria 
(merited  pay  and  grade  of  jobs  and  merited  pay  and  grade  of  specialties)  indicat'  .!  the  4  values  were 
not  all  estinutes  of  the  same  population  value.  (3)  From  ir^ultiple  regression  analyses  to  predk: 
rank-order  from  factor  ratings,  more  factors  were  found  which  had  non-zero  weiglits  on  job-based 
criteria  than  on  spccislty-based  criteria.  Because  of  certain  advantages  with  jol..  and  the  helerogenjity 
of  pay  and  grade  levels  within  specialties,  jobs  seem  to  be  the  prclerabic  units  to  use  m  a  point  system 
of  evaluation. 

360  Leezrrar,  W.B.  Perfonnance  on  Airman  Qualifying  Examirution  by  regional  aieas  and  by  sex. 
April  1965.  (PRLTR-65-8.  DDC  Document  AD-617  335)  (Project  7719,  Ta*  771906)  (CFSTl).  To 
provide  an  aptitude  description  of  the  recent  airnun  recruiting  population,  score  distributions  on  the 
Airnun  Qualifying  Examination  were  collected  for  the  population  tested  from  January-September 
1962  on  AQE  F  and  from  October  1962-Dcccnibcr  1963  on  AOE-62.  AQE-F  samples  were  male 
enlistees  from  each  of  the  10  regional  areas,  a  fenulc  sample,  and  a  recruiting  sample  drawn  randomly 
from  nonciilistccs  and  raruiis.  V.::  .AQE-ol  samples  included  2  samples  of  male  recruiting  examinees 
and  2  of  women.  The  AQE-F  data  provided  regioiul  comparisons  that  supported  previous  findings  of 
dilTcrences  in  mean  aptitude  ii'.dexes.  The  sex  findings  sliuwed  that  the  male  recruits  averaged  liigher 
on  mechanical  and  electronics  tests  tlian  the  women.  The  recruiting  population  of  AQF.-62  averaged 
higher  than  the  AQE-F  recruiting  sample  on  all  aptitude  indexes,  indicating  that  the  high  school 
testing  progrant  of  USAF  Recruiting  Service  is  having  a  favorable  impact  on  the  quality  of  Air  Force 
enlistees. 

361  Monh,  J.F.  Identification  of  job  types  in  the  personnel  career  ficid.  AprB  I96S.  iPRL-TR-6S-9, 
DDC'  Document  AO-622  433)  (Project  7734,  Task  773401)  (CFSTl).  A  job  inventory  covering  1 1 
specialties  in  the  f’ersorinel  Career  F.eld  and  consisting  of  260  tasks  groujved  under  1  2  duty  categories 
was  administered  by  mail  to  1647  airmen  m  21  major  commands  Incumbents  of  ail  skill  levels 
comiHeted  a  background  information  sheet  and  rated  on  a  5-p<)mt  scale  the  relative  time  spent  oti 
tasks.  A  computerized  hierarchal  grouping  prixedure  applied  to  the  time-silent  data  was  used  to 
identify  and  ilcscribe  34  sigmficanl  job  types.  Job  types  were  found  to  cut  across  commands  and  lo 
some  extvnt  across  grades  and  Al  SCs.  Job  ty|ies  identrtied  supi'orted  the  present  mectiamzed 
sliredout  and  e.xisting  specialties  m  the  Pcrsomicl  c  areer  F  ield  Task  descriptions  of  jobs  as  |ierformed 
by  the  sevcial  siiecialt  es  and  by  go  ups  with  differing  anKnmts  of  active  federal  service  sliowed  that 
the  numbei  and  kinds  of  task'  j>e.'*orineii  and  lue  iiiik  sivnl  on  them  vary  witii  incumlverits’  job 
type,  grade,  and  e.xi>erieiKe 

3r  2  Tupes,  E  C.  \QE  noemx  for  high  school  seniors  and  Air  Foiec  training  rroups.  May  I9fcS. 

(PRL  TK-65-10.  mX'  Document  AIV619  ,146)  (Project  7717,  T»k  7717051  (f  FSTD  Hie  Airimn 
Quhlviiig  1  xammation  (  \(jt  )  provides  four  aptitude  indexes  (C>eneral,  .Admunstrative,  Mccltanical. 
iiul  f  lev'troiucs )  whtcfi  are  use  i  in  the  selective  ox  luiti'.g  and  initial  assignment  of  basic  airmen  1  his 
rcpoit  presents  noriiutivr  data  for  nationwide  groups  cif  I  2th  grade  boy  sand  I  2th  grade  girls  and  for 
groups  o'  airnx  "  assigned  to  'ethnical  Iraimng  in  the  Air  Fc'tce  Percentile  chstrib.iiions  ate  presented 
tot  all  I  2th  grade  hoys  and  .  :  1  2ih  grade  giris  by  t>  pc  of  Sigli  school  and  or  cutnculiiin.  bv  legi.  :i  of 
the  counliv,  and  be  size  of  ^it\  watlun  each  region  for  those  not  entering  college  after  tugh  school 
gjacluation.  [Vtcentilc  distributions  ate  shown  bv  region  of  the  countrs  and  bv  citv  size  within  each 
te^on.  lot  the  Air  force  technical  vchiMil  groups,  percertcle  distributions  are  piesented  along  with 
estimates  of  the  probable  success  re  traiiung  of  atrmen  at  each  aptitude  index  level 


364  Lcciaar,  W.B.  k  KkacB,  J.K.  Detdopincnt  ud  pidtramary  vaiidatioii  of  ihe  Ekctrraic  Dole 
Process  Tcsl-63.  Jww  IMS.  (PRL'TR-dS-n,  DDC  Docttmem  AD^622  339)  (Project  7717,  Trok 
771705)  (CFSTI).  As  a  resu't  of  increasing  automation  of  Air  Force  records,  it  is  necessary  to 
identify  airmen  who  can  be  trained  to  handle  new  electronic  data  processing  equipment.  The 
Electronic  Data  Processing  Test  63  (EDPT-63)  was  developed  to  meet  this  need.  The  test  i' 
competed  of  4  subtesls:  Arithmetic  Reasoning.  Figure  Analogies,  Number  Series,  and  Verbaj 
Analogies.  This  report  covers  the  development  and  initial  validation  of  EDPT-63  for  technical  courses 
68SXC  and  687)W.  The  test’s  effectiveness  was  compared  to  other  poaible  pretisetors  /Jch  as  liie 
aptitude  indexes  of  the  Airman  Qualifying  Examination,  education,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
C)uali(kation  Test  (AFQT).  EDPT-63  vas  found  to  have  substantial  va'idity  for  all  of  the  samples 
available.  In  many  iratances,  it  was  the  best  sin^  predictor  and  when  its  4  subiests  were  optimally 
weighted,  they  yielded  a  subtiantially  higher  multiple  correlation  than  aU  other  predictors  combined. 
The  next  most  effective  predictor  was  the  General  Aptitude  Index  of  the  Airman  Qualifying 
Examination. 

365  Tapes,  E.C.  A  Kapfus.  Matgotse  N.  A  peettmiaaiy  Mveali|alk>n  of  rater  diffetcnces  in  Officer 
EffectKcncii  Reports  July  1M5.  (PRL-TR-65-13,  DDC  Document  AD^22  340)  (Project  7719,  Task 
771904)  (CFSTI).  A  sample  of  1,790  Air  Force  officers  was  identified,  each  of  whom  had  rated  at 
least  4  different  officers  during  1960-1961  on  the  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  (OER).  The  mean 
OERs  received  by  these  same  officen  during  the  19S6-19S9  period  were  used  in  connectiorr  with  the 
1960-1961  OER  ratings  to  obtain  4  difference  scores  for  each  of  the  1,790  raters,  which  were 
averaged  to  obtain  an  Average  Difference  Score.  The  relubility  of  the  Average  Difference  Score  was 
estimated,  and  it  was  used  as  a  criterion  to  identify  rater  characteristics  associated  with  the  tendency 
to  rate  consistently  high  or  low.  The  coiKlusions  of  the  study  were  that  rater  differences  on  the  OER 
did  exist  and  that  these  were  related  to  certain  other  characteristics  of  the  raters.  However,  neither 
the  differences  nor  the  relationships  were  great  enough  in  magnitude  to  be  of  practical  value,  and  it 
was  concluded  that  additional  research  on  the  study  of  rater  differences  in  the  OER  rating  system  was 
unlikely  to  be  fruitful. 

366  Madden,  H.L.  A  Lecrnar,  W.B.  Development  and  standardtiation  of  Airman  Qualifying 
Exaraination-64.  August  1965.  (PRL-TR-6514.  DDC  Document  AD-622  807)  (Project  7717.  Task 
771705)  (CFSTI).  This  report  describes  the  development  and  standardization  of  the  1964  form  of  the 
Airman  Qualifying  Examiiution  (AQE-64)  for  use  in  the  Air  Force  selective  recruitment  and  high 
school  testing  programs.  It  was  designed  to  parallel  AQE-62.  its  innnediate  predecessor,  and  also  to 
capitalize  on  researcJi  data  that  indicated  the  predictive  efficiency  of  the  a.ntitude  composites  could 
be  increased  through  crediting  completion  of  certam  high  school  subjects  Standardization  of 
AQE-64  was  by  the  equipercentile  method,  but  norms  were  tied  to  Project  TALENT  samples  of  19t>C 
rather  than  the  World  War  II  mobilization  population  previously  used.  Complete  statistical  data  on 
test  items,  composite  score  distributions,  and  mtercorrelatioru  for  TALENT  and  .AQE  subtests  are  a 
part  of  the  report. 

367  Chrisial,  R.E.  Officer  grade  requiretnents  project:  I.  Overview.  September  1965 
(PRL-TR-65-15.  DOC  DocoraeiH  AD-622  1061  (froject  7734.  Task  773402)  (CFSTI).  The  Officer 
Grade  Requirements  (CXIR)  Project  was  accomplished  to  oeterrmne  the  jpproprute  distribution  of 
grades  for  Air  Eorte  officer  positions  t>escriptions  were  obtained  for  79,7S'»  officer  jobs  in  grades 
lieutenant  throu^  colorwl,  and  a  subset  of  .1.575  dexcriplKvns  drawn  from  this  file  to  serve  as  a 
"criterion  sample."  A  special  Hq  (^AE  Pohey  Board,  composed  of  22  colonels,  was  callc  1  to 
determine  the  appropriate  grade  for  each  job  in  the  criterion  sample  Subsequent  analyses  revealed 
that  (1)  board  members  were  cii'.fident  m  tlseir  grade  ratings,  (2)  board  membefs  were  not  biased 
toward  jobs  in  particular  commindi  or  specialties,  (.t)  board  members  agreed  with  each  othei 
conceniing  tfse  approprute  grade  levels  for  particular  jobs,  and  (4)  bcjard  members  did  iv-i,  give 
inflated  rating  and  ibd  not  simplv  confirm  current  t  ’AII)  authoruations  1  ach  job  was  rated  its 
own  merits. 

Phwe  U  of  the  CXIR  stud)  involved  expressing  the  poJicy  of  the  Hq  I'S.Af  board  in  the  form  of 
a  ftMtbematical  equatKic  wluch  weij^ts  certain  fob  requirement  factors  derrv'nslrated  to  be  rekvar  t 
for  grade  iletermination  Ths  eijuattoo,  vrfuch  had  a  raiiditv  of  '52  for  grades  awarded  b)  the  Pols;) 


Board  lo  jobs  in  the  criterion  sample,  was  applied  to  determine  the  appropriate  grade  requirements 
for  an  additional  10.000  officer  jobs.  Resultt  were  than  projected  to  determine  the  appropriate 
distribution  of  grades  for  various  specialties  and  specialty  groupings 

368  Kopke.  L.D..  Tupcs,  E.C.,  k  Alvord,  R.W.  A  raailipk  liswrur  retrcHio*  aariysn  of  oflktr  career 
eltRades.  October  196S.  (FRL  TR-6$-i6,  DOC  DocuaKat  AD-627  6S1)  (PiojecI  7719,  Tadt  771904) 
(CfSTl).  A  survey  coveting  demographic,  sociological,  and  attitudinal  information  wu  completed  by 
a  random  sample  of  S,000  junior  Air  Force  officen.  Their  responses  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
relationship  to  a  criterion  of  expressed  career  intention.  Multiple  lineai  regression  analyses  were  used 
to  measure  the  unique  contribution  to  prediction  of  tome  of  the  survey  items  beyond  that  provided 
by  certain  “baseline”  variables  believed  to  predict  career  intent  A  tecemd  analysis  was  completed  on  a 
subsample  o{  officers  grouped  by  source  of  commission  and  subdivided  by  length  of  commaaioned 
service,  regular  or  reserve  status,  nonrated  or  rated  flying  status,  and  Kience-engineeting  ui 
noftsctence  and  nonengineering  groupings.  Data  illustrate  that  career  intent  can  be  more  meaniiigfufly 
evaluated  in  terms  of  membership  variables  than  by  gross  source  of  commission  grouping  normally 
employed.  Six  survey  items  offered  the  greatest  uruque  contribution  to  the  prediction  of  the 
chterion:  (1)  family  attitude  toward  an  Air  Force  career.  (2)  factors  influencing  fot  and  against  a 
career;  (3)  effect  of  the  offer  of  a  regular  commission;  (4)  challenge  of  th’*  Ait  Force  job  venut  a 
civilian  job;  (5)  the  importance  and  possibility  of  achieving  certain  tnccnlives  and  rewards  as  part  of 
an  Air  Force  caieer;  and  (6)  me  officcis'  feelings  about  frequeni  change  of  residence. 

369  Kaplan,  Margork  N.  &  Ahord,  R.W.  LSAF  officer  evaluation  system  survey;  attitudes  sad 
experience.  November  1965.  (PRL'TR-65-17,  DDC  DocunsenI  AD-628  551)  (Project  7719,  Task 
771904)  (CFSTl).  More  than  2.200  Air  Force  officers  from  38  bases  in  6  commands  were  intensively 
surveyed  as  to  their  knov^ledgc,  attitudes,  and  opinions  about  the  officer  evaluation  system.  In  many 
areas,  significant  differences  were  found  between  commands,  grades,  duties,  regulai/resctvc  officers, 
and  flying  status  groups  when  reactions  of  these  groups  were  compared  to  reactions  of  the  total 
sample.  Analysu  of  the  attitudes  revealed  by  the  survey  indicated  that  although  the  majority  of 
officen  are  satisfied  to  sonw  extent  with  procedures  now  utilized  in  the  evaluation  system  and  the 
performance  ratings  tliey  have  received,  a  substantial  number  seemed  to  be  in  favor  of  a  number  of 
changes.  By  and  large,  this  (rend  a  related  to  ^ade  -  the  higher  ihe  grade,  the  greater  the  salufaction 
with  the  statu}  quo. 

370  Hazel,  I  T.  Offkcr  gmle  rcquiieinciUs  project:  II.  Job  dwriptioas,  sample  selection,  and 
criterioa  board.  November  1965.  (PRL-TR-65-I8.  DDC  Document  AD-629  575)  (Project  77  V4.  Tmk 
773402)  (CFSTl).  T.Se  CWTicer  C»rade  Requirements  Project  was  undertaken  to  determine  an  optimal 
Air  Force  ofl'icer  grade  structure,  stated  m  terrm  of  the  numb«  of  officers  required  m  grades 
lieutenant  tluough  colonel  Due  to  its  scope,  several  reports  are  necessary  to  explain  the  project  The 
first  report  of  the  senes  give  the  purpose,  phases,  and  a  description  of  the  method  and  preliminary 
findinp.  Tlte  present  report  dcKnbes  in  detail  the  three  following  steps  of  the  project;  (t) 
development  of  a  suitable  lormat  and  coUcctvon  of  standard-zed  job  descriptions  of  the  work 
perfoimed  by  aptwo.xirTwtely  SO.OOO  offR'ers.  ( 2)  selection  of  a  entenon  sample  of  J,.57s  descnptions 
representing  all  levels  and  types  of  officer  yobs.  l3)  selection  and  conduct  of  a  Headquarters  I  S.AF 
Policy  Biiard  to  provide  cnterrixi  measures  (grade  ratinp)  for  the  yob  sample 

.)7 1  Tomkmma,  Hdeu.  CTmsiricatioa  of  wforaM<io«i  topics  by  dmieiiiiq  iaterest  pfssfdcs.  Novewiber 

19*5  (PRL  TR  65  19.  DCK  Dorvaarat  AD^62«  59T)  (Project  6755.  7717.  7719.  7734)  (mTT)  A 
computer  ptojpam  was  applied  to  cluster  indexing  terms  into  fidd-of-interest  categona,  defined  by 
resjw'nses  of  staff  nwmhen  of  a  personnel  research  laboratory  Tha  provides  a  practical  scheme  foj 
dwume.it  classificaisin.  The  method  cliaters  successively  pairs  of  topscs  that  have  the  hipest 
probabihtv  oi  beiiig  nwked  together  bv  the  scientist  as  both  being  of  interest  or  neither  one  of 
interest  Ten  fields  of  iiiterest  related  to  the  group  tmwion  were  identified  bv  this  fuerarchal  grouping. 

Twpes,  F C  A  method  for  aZibkibiug  USAF  Recrwrtiwg  Service  grv:^  rufatimKl  objectrees 
bused  o«  aptitiidr  a»d  interest  ckmai  tefistks.  No-wFwibcr  1965  (P1lf.-TR-65-20.  DDC  Dneumem 
\t3629  5’4l  (Project  "^17,  Task  77(705)  ((  f  STD.  Fnlistasent  objectives  are  jeesentfv  avwgned  bv 


*1 


•he  United  Slates  Aii  Force  to  each  of  its  Recruiting  Croups  on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the 
geoeraJ  population  residing  in  the  area  cowred  b>  |F:I  group.  In  the  present  report,  infornulion  is 
presented  coiKcrning  difTeretKcs  tn  the  aptitudes  and  wiUingtiess  to  serve  in  the  Air  Force  of 
potential  enlistees  in  the  Recruiting  Groups.  A  method  is  illustrated  whereby  enlistment  ot^tim 
are  established  which  lake  into  account  such  differetKes  with  the  result  that  each  Recruiting  Group  b 
given  a  more  equitable  share  of  the  total  enlistment  quuu  A  further  revision  is  suggested  which 
would  permit  each  Recruiting  Group  to  subdivide  its  own  enhstmenl  objectives  on  the  basis  of  iIk 
sizes  of  the  cities  and  communities  within  its  recruiting  area 

373  Millrf,  R.E.  Pmficting  Tint  year  achievtmesit  of  Air  Fosce  Acadesny  cadets,  ctaa  of  1966. 
Daccaher  IMS.  (PfU^TR  6$-21 .  DOT  DocBmeftl  AO-630  916)  (Froyect  7719,  Tadr  771904) 
(CFSTI).  Candidates  for  admission  to  each  Ait  Force  Academy  clan  are  required  to  demurutrale  their 
qualificatiom  on  a  battery  ot'seicefion  tests.  Qualified  candidates  who  enter  the  Academy  arc  given  a 
battery  of  cxperinientsl  tests  upon  entry  as  part  of  a  program  for  the  devdopftKni  of  otTiccr  ^eetton 
and  clasatficaltoo  instruments.  In  the  clan  of  1966,  a  subset  of  experimental  imtruments  was  moved 
into  the  field  and  given  a  trial  under  seiccliun  conditions.  Another  subset  was  adiiunistcrcd  to 
selectees  prior  to  entry.  All  selection  and  experimental  tests  were  validated  agaimt  criteria  which 
became  avadabte  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  claa  (freshman)  year.  Criteria  used  were  the  Academic 
Standard  Score,  the  Military  Rating,  the  kxlracurricular  Activities  Standard  Score,  tnc  Composite 
Standard  Score,  and  Early  Motivational  Elirmruliun.  It  was  found  that  the  cxpcrinKiitaJ  battery 
contains  ta&  valid  for  each  criterion  and  that  the  selection  battery  contauu  tests  valid  for  each 
criterion  except  Early  Motivational  Elimtiulion.  For  every  criterion  except  the  Academic  Standard 
Score,  some  set  of  expcpiiKnlal  tests  was  found  which  added  significantly  to  prediction  from  itie 
selection  battery  alone.  The  best  multiple  validity  coefficients  for  each  criterion  ranged  from  .JJ  for 
Early  Motivational  Elimination  to  .59  for  the  Academic  Standard  Score.  The  best  multiple  va’idity 
for  the  Military  Ratir^  was  .48.  Tests  gjwn  to  the  classes  of  1965  and  1966  had  similar  validities  and 
diittribulkm  staliatia  in  both  classes. 

374  Moesh,  J.E.  Evolatiaa  a  )ob  iaventoiy  and  tryout  of  task  rutiag  furton.  Dcusmber  IMS. 
(fIU,^TIl-65-27,  DOC  Document  AD-629  573)  (fJoiect  7734,  Tads  773401)  (CFSTI).  The  rcsulti  of 
airvcys  of  the  Personnel  Career  Field  conducted  in  1959,  1961,  1963,  and  1964  are  reported. 
Improvements  in  inventory  content  and  format  and  in  admiruitrative  procedures  were  incorporated 
with  each  successive  survey.  In  the  Imt  two  surveys  irwumbents  completed  a  background  infornialion 
sheet  and  rated  the  relative  time  spent  on  tasks.  A  coinputeh/cd  Iticrarcltal  grouping  prixedure 
applied  to  the  tmic-spent  data  was  used  to  identify  and  describe  job  types  In  the  1963  survey  35 
ugmficant  job  types  were  t'ou.id  In  the  1964  survey  34  job  ty  pes  were  identified.  Job  types  tend  to 
cut  across  commands  and  to  some  ext  *nt  across  graces  and  specialties  !n  the  l‘i64  survey  ,  in  addition 
to  relative  time  $p>ent,  subsamples  of  incumbents  used  four  other  task  rating  factors  tecluiicaJ 
msutance  iesjuwed.  frequency  of  performance,  difficulty  of  learning  by  'in-the-job  frainmg,  and 
tramurg  emphasis.  Results  of  ’.he  trvouf  of  these  lalings  are  also  repeuted 

375  Eboa,  Jo  .Aa*  (Ed.)  Attracts  of  pmoouvi  rmearch  reports:  M.  1954-1965  Ikecewber  IMS. 
(PRLTt  -65-23,  DOC  Oceumeur  AD636  uOT)  (CESTT).  This  volume  includes  abstracts  of  the  374 
techmcal  reports  wtKd  by  the  Pvnooriel  Research  I,abo?atoty  Jan,*ary  1954  througfi  December 
1965.  They  cover  studies  in  selection.  cl»sif«catio.-i,  and  ulilizatw-  of  Air  Force  persi-mnel, 
systemat uing  isfvt'tmatnm  flow  in  support  of  personnel  planning,  methivds  of  describrns,  evaluating, 
and  structuring  Air  Force  lobs  and  dewlopment  of  ptircedures  for  improving  the  qualrt;,  of  Air  Force 
personnel 

376  Madden,  H.L  A  Tupm,  E  C  Ei»tuna4mg  reaibrg  ahihty  level  from  the  AQC  gestemJ  aphtode 
mdrs  Eehtwaey  t969.  (TRi.  TR  6*  I.  DCK'  Doewwent  ADfcsl  1*2)  Ifvojnrf  T’l',  T»sk  ’71705) 

If  mi)  ("omersnm  tables  are  presented  for  estimstmt  reav«ng  aefueyement  (reading  gra.de  level  as 
measured  by  the  Caiifomta  V.it»evement  Tert  and  scaled  wore  as  measured  by  the  t>avt5  Readme 
Test)  from  the  .AQf  Getueral  Aptitude  Irsifcx  IhrtriKitiorJiS  v^f  estmiatjd  readinggrade  are  if-!.o«Ti  for 
non-ptw^t-serwe  airmen  entering  the  An  Force  m  19(^4  jrd  for  t.be  total  group  and  for 

viibgn^Hip*  split  on  years  of  edvicataoci  c;->aa.p<eted  lHstr!button..s  of  estimated  reading  gravle  are  aiso 


prnented  by  carm  ftdd  for  airmtn  asasncd  to  29  cxttt  Mdi.  It  ww  pcmted  out  that  a  wide  noge 
of  rcadtnE  ability  was  found  within  each  career  (kid  and  that  the  carcci  fidda  differed  coakdenMy 
with  respeci  to  average  reading  ability.  impUcationt  for  writing  of  Career  Devdopment  Cooties  and 
technicd  manuab  were  diacuased 

377  Maaaey,  bit  H.  A  Muftiia,  CJ.  Validiiiow  ^  the  rrciuilet  Mieiian  aclactioc  teal.  Fehraaay 

INd.  (PKL  T«4«-2.  DfX:  DocwMent  AIV432  3SS)  (PMiect  7719,  7719!M)  (CFSTl).  An  ci^t- 

int  capcrimental  battery  for  sckctioo  of  rcvtiutcr-talewneu  was  adminiitered  to  21(J  students  taking 
the  Recrutter  Course  at  Lackland  AF6  An  tnterim  operational  battery  (the  Rccfuttcr-Saksmui 
Selection  lest ^3)  was  constructed,  uttng  the  tcsulit  of  the  pteliminaty  testing  of  this  small  sample. 
.CdrittnssttafKm  of  the  eight-test  eapetirnental  battery  was  contirwed,  however,  untk  approxinoidy 
1000  recruiter-salesman  course  students  had  been  tested.  Background  variables  of  age,  education, 
martial  status,  number  of  dependents,  l<i'^$th  of  tmlttary  service,  and  .\QE  scores  were  cort^ined  with 
the  lest  variables  and  analyzed  to  determine  pouibtlity  of  greater  prediciive  power  of  odier 
combinations  of  varubies  ut  of  different  wei^ts  for  variables  already  indudeu  in  the  RSST-dd.  The 
pfcdsctor  vatiabies  were  correlated  against  scltool  success  and  agamst  a  fdd  rating  ctiicriou. 
Appro umaldy  lialf  the  group  was  used  as  a  computing  sampk  and  the  rcmain-ier  as  a  crow-v.'lidatioo 
sample.  Results  mdteated  tlut  the  tests  of  the  RSST-63.  wci^ted  as  originally  described,  predict 
pass/fail  in  Recruiter  School  as  well  as  it  can  be  predicted  (r  =  .21)  by  any  cotruanatioii  of  the 
varubks  used  m  tliis  study.  No  combination  of  these  variables  predicts  field  ratings.  If  is  doubtful 
that  rny  predictor  witt  be  found  I  >  be  valid  against  available  field  criteria. 

378  Hard,  J.T.  A  Cosvan,  D.R.  Evaluatioa  of  airman  jobs  by  four  categories  of  r7tm.  Juste  I9M. 
(PRHR-d6-3,  DDC  Documeid  AD-b40  5b7)  (Project  7734.  Tmk  773402)  (CFSTl).  To  investigate 
dif'ereiKcs  between  rater  groups  m  tl-eir  evaluation  of  airman  jobs,  four  groups  of  ralen  each 
evaluated  a  sample  of  2<Jtj  airman  job  d^criptions.  The  groups  connsted  of  Knior  NCOs,  lieutenants, 
captains,  and  fidd  grade  olficers.  The  ;obs  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  merited  grade,  merited  pay.  and 
the  relative  unportance  of  five  job  requirenwnt  factors.  Wlfliiii  groups  each  job  was  evaluated  by  five 
raters  and  across  all  groups  by  20  raters.  Ttie  raters  also  indicated  their  confidence  in  the  grade  level 
ratings  they  nude. 

The  analyses  used  to  compare  the  four  groups  were  concerned  with  differences  in  means, 
di.tfibutions,  varubility,  and  relubilitv  of  ratuigs  and  the  predictive  efficiency  of  the  five  job 
requirement  factors.  Ttiese  analyses  revealed  two  stalisticany  sigruficint  (P  <  01 )  differences  among 
groups.  Tfic  mean  of  the  grade  ratings  by  semor  NC(h  was  luglier  than  ex'h  of  the  o.r'ficer  means,  and 
the  Teld  grade  olficers  expressed  greater  confidence  in  their  assigned  giade  ratings  ifian  the  other 
groups  Howeyer,  the  MO  difference  seemed  of  little  practicai  consequence,  and  there  was  aereement 
anong  the  groups  with  regaid  to  the  reliability  aid  homogeneity  of  asagned  latingi.  and  the  level  of 
pfedictire  efficiency  of  the  five  job  requ.tement  factois  Tfie  present  finding  suppr-irt  the  use  of  a 
composite  group  of  raters  to  evaluate  airman  jobs 

.379  Ihisaey,  (Tt..  &  HcLawf^n,  W..k  PeTceptaai-psychomot'sr  tests  ia  aievrew  seketiow:  h^orkai 

feyWw  and  adsaaced  concepts.  Jwue  19**  (TRL-TR-**^,  DDT  Doewnwl  AI>-ft3*  *0*)  (Tjojeet 
7719,  Task  771904,  Contract  .O  •ell MWy 279*,  The  Loekheed-Ckoegia  Com^pMsy)  (CFSTt),  This 
report  revieirs  the  literature  refecting  th  '  employ :nent  of  perceptual  psvcKomotor  tests  for  selection 
of  arcrew  members  since  World  War  11  aid  proyufes  bebavtoraJ  concept;  t'-'r  consideration  as  posabie 
future  test  deyelopment  aeas  The  reoew  c>ma;ler$  the  use  of  lligiht  experience  as  well  as  perceptual- 
psychomotof  vree'-jnr  dersces  aic  comments  on  the  results  of  the  pci  erams  in  which  such 
■■xpenent  e  is  intentionally  used  The  fundamental  importance  of  entenon  definition  to  developntcrt 
a.nd  yalnlation  of  sdectioo  devices  is  diK-uised  Re-'ent  re-sear-h  is  renewed  leading  to  the  denvattoa 
>.  f  behavioral  concepts  recormier5.Jed  for  con-snleiation  as  pnnciplret  on  which  new  perceptual 
psyc.honci:itor  tests  rruy  be  ba-sed  .’he  merits  of  s.-;n-ple  tests  as  opposeo  to  eompfex  tests  m  which 
nun-crous  t'x  ,tts  .if  perf.^' rru.Tce  are  ; oix  ur.'-enth  assessed  considered  and  the  latter  appr>rach  :s 
reconmiir.died  R:fer.rnces  are  ij^thnied  an  suppi-rt  of  t;-  -  review  an.-’  critical  items  are  annotated 


MO 


MMcr,  R£.  Dcfclop— I  of  ofHccr  KlBctiM  ami  rliriHrMini  tals-IMi.  Jwr  IM6. 
(PIU^T1t4«-S,  OOC  DocmmM  AO^  ITT)  (PtrofM  7717,  T«k  77170^  (CFSTI).  Two  acw  lau 
UK  «  the  ofTiccf  tad  tiwOtm  oflictf  level  wcr  cowtrocted  fw  uaptcweauiioa  ia  fiaal  year 
1966.  These  sfc  ihr  Ait  Force  OfTtcer  Qj^^rtag  Tesi-66  (AFOQT)  aad  the  AFKOTC  ftc-EaroOfaeia 
Test -66  (PET).  The  forme;  stxceedi  AFOQT-64  ta  the  aermal  two-year  rt^iaceeaeat  cyck  aad  cimdy 
tctembla  AFOQT-64  w  fomul.  type  of  coateat.  aad  proctdNrtt  for  couinictioa  aad 
sundattfuaikw.  It  yidda  fUol.  Mavi|r-ar  Technkal.  Officer  Qtulity,  Verbal,  aad  QaaMtUthe 
cofopOMic  Kora.  Staadardizaiioa  was  aocr  rptabed  with  refcrcitcc  to  the  Pto^  TALEKT  btffcry 
ia  •  natmer  whkh  pettaits  rdatiai  scorta  oa  the  aew  teat  fona  to  pcrformaacc  of  Air  Force 
Acadttay  caodAta  aad  12th  padc  mitra.  A  siraiar  piocedute  wai  aacd  ta  ttsadatdizmg  AFROTC 
PET66.  Tha  tot  a  ta  adaptalioa  of  the  foraier  Prccoauaawoe  Scrceaiag  Trsf62.  li  ytddi  a  total 
score  heicd  oa  verbal  aad  tpsatilalivc  item.  It  is  latraded  as  a  Krtcaiai  device  for  coHefe  fredtmeo 
who  apply  for  the  aFROTC  proftaia. 

311  Matth,  J.E.  3o6  typea  MartfiAed  wKh  aa  iavcalary  corwtracied  by  rice »ti win  ^ngjarrw.  htae 
1966.  (PRL.TR66^  DOC  Oacaaaaal  AD64S  0S6)  (Pmject  7734.  Taak  773401)  (CFSTI).  Usittg 
data  cofiectioe  procedttrei  set  forth  ia  Air  Force  hfanual  35-2,  the  Bectioaks  Et^incer  Air  Force 
officer  specialty  wia  turayed.  A  )ob  iaveat(»y  developed  by  officer  kicurabeats  at  Wriftit-Pattetson 
Air  Force  Base  wia  compoaed  of  117  tsk  stalcmeats  and  a  Backgrottad  iafonnaitoa  Sheet.  The 
inventory  wsa  completed  by  673  ekctrooics  mgiisceriflf  officers  i-  1 1  ma}0<  air  commanth.  over  SO 
per  cent  of  the  offkets  beia|  iu  (be  Air  Force  Systeas  Conurtaisd.  Analysis  of  the  turvey  data  by 
meana  of  a  hierarchal  grouping  technique  allocated  575  if  the  offtcen' joba  to  18  job  types,  each  of 
which  included  at  least  five  niembcrs.  Expected  job  I  pes  refkctit^  shredouts  authorized  in  1964 
were  not  found.  Field  grade  and  company  grade  offkxf  were  grouped  together  in  aU  except  three  job 
types,  lob  types  tended  also  to  cut  acroa:  commands  <nd  or^nuational  levels.  Entry  level  and  fully 
quahOed  Electronics  Engitseen  performed  mentially  Ihe  same  work  activitim.  The  p  of  the  job 
alocafed  to  pUmnng.  directing,  supcrvhtng.  and  c  «rdmating  duties  uscrcascd  with  grade,  but 
allucalion  deertmed  with  grade  for  evaluating  and  performing  duties.  Computer  printouts  of  the 
definitive  imka  for  officer  grades  surveyed  and  for  the  17  job  types  identified  are  shown  in 
appropriatr  tables. 

M2  Maldm,  Hi..,  Vakathac,  L.D.,  Jr..  A  Tepa.  E.C  Comparhan  of  the  ainwaw  qwaii^iwg 

cxamiwatiow  wHh  the  dtflere«»ial  aptititde  tets.  J«^  1966.  (T1U.-TK-66-7.  DDC  DucenaerM  AD639 
2M)  (ftopect  7719,  Tadk  77I9<'''  (CFSTI).  In  the  hi^  school  testung  program  of  the  USAF 
Recruiting  Service,  there  is  occasional  reference  to  the  relationsiXip  between  the  Atrman  Quaiifytng 
E.rarmnation  and  civshan  tests.  Infdrmatiofl  in  this  area  can  be  useful  us  (he  hands  of  guidance 
counsdocs.  Thu  report  contains  data  on  the  relairoashtpa  between  the  Dt^rential  .Aptitvie  Tests  and 
the  Aif;]iin  Qualifying  Ejuiminatton  Tables  are  prejented  which  can  be  used  to  efim  (c  DAT  scores 
from  the  AQE  aptitude  indeses  or  to  estimate  AQF  aptitude  tndexes  from  DAT  scorn.  It  appears 
that  the  AQE  and  DAT  measure  essenttafly  similar  abilities. 

3&3  HaacI,  I  T  Cowpariiw  of  wwriled  yade  awd  *kil  krvd  ratiwga  sf  lirwiaw  ysba.  .kwgset  19M. 

(TRL-TR  6M.  DOC  Dwewmewt  .\0-64S  654)  7734,  Taak  773402)  (CTfSTI)  Two  hundred 

iiffluw  yob  descftptiocB  were  evaluated  by  senior  .STCh,  company  grade  officers,  and  field  i^ade 
of6cers  in  tetma  of  mertted  skdl  level,  merited  grade,  confidence  in  astgned  grade  ratings,  and  extent 
to  which  five  yob  requirement  factoes  were  demanded  romponsoits  were  made  to  determine  g'oup 
diffrtetices  m  skaQ  kvel  ratm^  and  the  relation  tietween  merited  grade  ratings  and  skiQ  level  ratingi  of 
aartmw  yobs. 

The  group  Afferences  observed  were  nats^krafiv  ugtu&ant  m  two  aspects  The  skill  level 
rating  of  the  NCt)  group  were  raanre  reiiabie  than  those  of  the  officer  poups,  aad  the  mean  of  the 
XCO  skill  rat  mgs  wm  larger  than  the  means  of  'he  ratings  gjvea  by  ofScen 

Tw».~  statsticallv  s^wfWaet  ifeffereoces  were  iibtamed  wfeacli  indkated  that  merited  grade  was 
mpenor  to  merited  sktS  level  as  a  enterasn  m  airman  yob  evaliaaraon  The  merited  grade  ratings  were 
more  r^jahie  than  the  merited  skaS  lev«r'  .au."igs.  and  the  level  of  preActrse  efficneacv  of  five  yob 
reqrareraest  fx'ton  w»  .hif-er  fior  a  .iser-ted  grade  entemon 


M4  fttokaw.  L.O..  k  CmpB.  M.  I«rc«.  Dtirfopwct  ot  htmAmaA  takt  fof  Air  Fort*  ofBctr 
po<iliw  cmkialMM.  ScplfwArr  1H4.  (PRH*-44-f,  DDC  Docwnral  A!'i>-k45  OSS)  (Froject  T7V, 
T«k  lTi49H  (CFSTf).  Dm  ttudy  provMks  >  refiiianeiM  of  the  proccOurn  previousiy  dmioptd  for 
Ibc  dcfernuttlioo  of  vSe  approphtle  <iitihbwlioo  of  offktt  p%6a  fx  the  Ait  f^rce  to  prrmil 
ippbcaikMt  of  Ibc  ome  poulioo  ev^uatioo  piocedutcs  to  indnidual  ofTuxf  postiofli.  A  Kite  of 
bcodumik  )ob»  with  lilki  of  csuMiriKd  tucccum  kveh  of  tei|uucfneUt  wai  uned  to  dctm  a  r:i  of 
job  tequMcmeat  factor  K»ks.  Thcae  ioki  wr.c  applied  to  lOOC  Air  Force  oflicer  {*xttiori 
doct^tioQs  colcctcd  aod  previously  appited  10  the  Officer  Grade  R<t|oueinents  Study.  CompariKM 
of  ralb^  dairibtttiors  bsed  upon  a^ccltvc  acaks  and  the  benchmark  leaks  revrated  lower  mean 
values,  krfpr  stafidard  deviaiiom,  a^  lupcrior  rero-ordet  vaUdtiy  of  the  ratiap  bated  00  the 
benchmark  a:aks.  The  predkui*  efTtctcncy  of  optimal  composites  of  the  benchmark  icates  wa 
equivalent  to  (hat  of  the  ad^liw  teaks.  A  set  of  integer  weightt  for  use  tii  ftcid  appiicalion  of  the 
equations  wa  derived  without  treruftcani  loss  of  vaitdtly 

S8S  Hazd,  J.T.  Itctilcd  ^de  vers  us  merited  pny  finkkigS  of  akiMn  jobs.  October  IH4. 

(PltGTl-bb  lO,  DOC  Oocunierd  AO~b49  7dS)  (Fn^Kf  ^734.  Teak  77M02)  (CFSTT).  Thn  study 
ised  two  approaches  to  determirtc  whether  the  mertted  grade  aod  merited  pay  rankingi  of  atrman 
fobs  differ  ugnifKanlly.  In  otte  approach  the  same  group  of  ratm  judged  200  atrman  jobs  on  both 
merited  gride  and  merited  pay.  In  the  other  approach  two  dilTerent  poupa  of  raters  judged  thrx 
same  200  fobs  on  only  one  of  (he  dimenstofts,  cither  merited  padc  or  merited  pay.  There  was  no 
evidence  (o  indicate  (hat  airman  jobs  are  ranked  -  a  sigruricantly  different  order  in  relation  to 
merited  pay  and  pade  Rather,  there  was  a  hi^y  ligmftcant  level  of  apeement  betveen  the  two  sets 
of  ranks  for  both  the  intraratci  and  independent  poup  analyses. 

384  Mocril,  J.E.,  Anther,  Vf.B.,  A  Kudrick,  H.M  Occupational  tatrey  of  vetennary  caeacr  Uddeta. 

Septemba  1H4.  (FllL-Tl-44-1 1.  DOC  Docameat  A0^443  872)  (Fn^  7734,  Tadt  773401).  A  job 
mventory  covering  ax  spccialtka  in  (he  Veterirury  and  Laboratory  Animal  Career  Laddcn,  and 
comsting  of  2S6  tasks  pooped  under  II  duty  categories,  was  administered  to  327  airmen  in  14 
major  air  commanih.  tneum^nts  of  all  skill  levers  completed  a  background  information  sheet  and 
'ated  on  a  7-point  scale  the  relative  time  spent  on  tasks.  Th:  aumen  also  indicated  on  1  7-potnl  scak 
the  lenph  of  lime  they  had  spent  on  (he  job  before  rust  performing  each  task.  Job  descriptions  are 
presented  for  22  groups  sheeted  according  to  backpound  uiformation  vartabies,  including  6  specialty 
poops  and  10  groups  with  differing  lenphs  of  the  13  significant  job  types  identified  by  Tie 
automated  job  clvstermg  propam,  and  the  composite  job  desi'nptton  of  the  total  sample  are  also 
pven.  A  pmip  overlap  matrix  shows  the  sumlanty  of  poops  w  terna  of  time  spent  on  tasks. 
Summary  tabks  indKate  the  percentap  of  members  m  each  poup  who  perform  each  task  and  the 
averap  percentap  of  tw*  spnt  on  each  fa.sk  by  group  members.  Group  difference  descriptions  are 
pven  for  certain  specialty  poups  l/utributiom  of  backpound  vanabki  for  the  total  sample  an.1  for 
specialty  poups  and  job  types  are  also  presented  .An  analysu  of  work  cxpuence  shows  the  averap 
tune  spent  on  the  job  by  poup  members  before  performing  tasks.  In  Appendix  I .  tabks  hit  the  entire 
sample  suiveyed  to  terms  of  background  irtormation,  present  work  assignment,  and  orpnuatiou  and 
base  The  inwrntory  of  duties  and  links  used  in  the  survey  a  mciuded  in  .Appendix  2 

387  Afcbev,  W.B.  CawsputatiBW  of  pwwp  job  desrtSptioas  from  eecwputiawa*  tstrvry  data.  December 

IH4  (T*L  T*  44^12.  DOC  Oocaanewt  AIk4S3  543)  (Tvwjeci  7734.  TA^  773«1)  (CF^)  The 
inahsai  of  occupational  survey  data  s  demonstrated  in  detad,  uatiig  miniature  exampks  Bei^tmng 
with  t^e  responses  of  10  incumbents  to  a  job  inventorv  cons*sttoe  of  10  tMk  statement-.,  composite 
fah  descriptions  are  derived  foe  (a)  special  groups  of  incumbents,  seketed  on  the  btms  of  backpound 
in. or- nation  (fat-,  and  (b)  yjb  type  nsemhen,  identified  by  an  automated  ji^b  ciustenng  poogram 
Computer  outputs  from  both  types  of  amlyscs  are  illustrated  and  explained 

383  Wfay,  L.N  DvacrAiwg  asneaw  prfnrwiam'f  in  ^  vtimiairtrativv  ciaeer  iaifar  by  idatifyiag 

jattenM  (of  tswil  (atiwga  Hwvetwbr’  1844  <T1tL’TK-44-l3,  DDC  Dnrawwat  .AIMi53  544)  I'^aijrct 

77,14,  Task  773404)  tCFSTI).  Tratt  iitinp  were  used  to  account  for  fae  yarsance  as  airman 
perfocnaare  reports  and  us  crveraS  eiperimertal  petformaace  ratas^  Airmen  sa  t.he  admnsstritrve 
career  ladder,  n.AF-5t  s  172.30,  *0,  and  li***;),  ac'ow  aH  comreaefa,  were  rated  by  aiperwum  on 
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obtained  from  base  records.  Among  the  2,606  sets  of  ratings  with  complete  data,  1,083  individuals 
were  evaluated  twice,  representing  personnel  rated  by  two  supervisors.  Broken  down  by  skill  levels, 
the  smallest  N  was  140,  for  9-level  men  who  had  been  rated  twice.  Using  data  undifferentiated  by 
skill  in  which  a  man  might  appear  twice  if  so  rated,  trait  ratings  acco  anted  for  70  per  cent  of  the 
variance  in  experimental  performance  ratings  and  about  43  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  APRs,  after 
grade  was  removed  as  a  predictor.  Wlien  data  were  sorted  by  skill  level,  prediction  held  up  in  all  ski'ls 
except  DAFSC  70270,  where  it  dropped  to  60  per  cent.  Patterns  of  traits  which  were  more  predictive  of 
performance  in  one  skill  level  than  another  were  found,  and  these  patterns  could  be  sensibly 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  expected  demands  of  the  jobs.  In  a  cross-validation  against  different  raters, 
the  predictive  advantage  of  selected  patterns  was  found  to  be  statistically  significant  for  the  5-,  7-, 
and  9-skill  levels.  The  study  is  discussed  in  terms  of  its  implications  for  criterion  development, 
particularly  in  respect  to  its  place  in  the  sequence  of  current  criterion  reseatoi  studies. 

389  Miller,  R.E.  Relationship  of  AFOQT  scores  to  measures  of  success  in  undergraduate  pilot  and 
navigator  training.  October  1966.  (PRL-TR-66-14,  DDC  Document  AD-656  303)  (Project  7719,  Task 
771906)  (CFSTi).  Scores  on  the  Pilot,  Navigator-Technical,  and  Officer  Quality  composites  of  the  Air 
Force  Officer  Qualifying  Test  (AFOQT)  were  compared  with  mea.sures  of  success  in  undergraduate 
pilot  and  navigator  training.  The  samples  consisted  of  4,993  student  pilots  and  2,132  student 
navigators  who  entered  training  over  a  period  of  approximately  two  years.  Each  sample  was 
subdivided  according  to  source  of  commission  and,  in  the  case  of  the  pilot  sample,  by  type  of  aircraft 
and  curriculum.  Correlations  of  AFOQT  composite  scores  with  ciiteria  of  success  were  computed 
within  each  of  16  samples  and  subsamples  thus  defined.  Criteria  were  training  grades  and  graduation 
vs.  elimination  by  various  categories.  Selected  validity  coefficients  were  corrected  for  range  restriction 
in  4  samples. 

In  general,  there  was  good  prediction  of  training  grades,  academic  elimination,  flying  deficiency 
elimination,  and  elimination  for  all  reasons  combined.  Elimination  for  motivational  reasons  was 
predictable  in  some  groups.  Military  elimination  occurred  infrequently  but  was  negatively  predictable 
in  the  total  navigator  sample. 

390  Hoggatt,  R.S.  &  Christal,  R.E.  Officer  grade  requirements  project:  III.  Analysis  of  criterion 
board  rating  behavior.  November  1966.  (PRL-TR-66-1 5,  DDC  Document  AD-676  647)  (Project  7734, 
Task  773402)  (CFSTI).  The  Officer  Grade  Requirements  project  was  accomplished  to  determine  the 
appropriate  distribution  of  grades  for  Air  Force  officer  positions.  Descriptions  were  obtained  for 
79,759  officer  jobs  in  grades  lieutenant  through  colonel,  and  a  subset  of  3,575  descriptions  was 
drawn  from  this  file  to  serve  as  a  criterion  sample.  A  special  Hq  USAF  policy  board  composed  of  22 
colonels  was  called  to  determine  the  appropriate  grade  for  each  job  in  this  criterion  sample.  Previous 
analyses  have  revealed  that  about  92  per  cent  of  the  grade  rating  variance  was  associated  with  rater 
agreement,  leaving  only  roughly  8  per  cent  of  the  total  variance  unexplained.  This  unexplained 
variance,  which  is  normally  reported  as  error  variance,  is  associated  with  disagreement  among  raters 
concerning  the  appropriate  grade  levels  for  jobs.  In  the  present  study,  an  attempt  was  made  using 
regression  analysis  to  account  for  rater  disagreement  in  terms  of  variables  associated  with  the  raters 
and  with  the  rating  situation.  For  example,  it  was  hypothesized  (a)  that  certain  rateij  would 
contribute  more  variance  to  the  disagreement  vector  than  would  other  raters;  (b)  that  more 
disagreement  would  be  associated  with  the  first  day’s  ratings  than  with  ratings  collected  on 
subsequent  davs;  and  (c)  that  more  disagreement  would  be  associated  with  jobs  in  less  familiar  areas, 
such  as  scientific  and  engineering,  than  with  jobs  in  more  commonly  known  areas.  In  all,  81  such 
predictors  were  hypothesized  and  tested.  Only  6  per  cent  of  the  rater-disagreement  variance  could  be 
accounted  for,  which  is  statistically  significant  but  leaves  most  of  the  differences  in  ratings 
unexplained.  Even  so,  the  results  are  of  considerable  consequence.  For  example,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  CG”.  Criterion  Board  members  should  have  been  given  a  “warm-up”  day  prior  to  the 
collection  of  the  ratings  actually  used  in  determining  the  appropriate  distribution  of  grades  for  Air 
Force  officer  positions. 

A  second  goal  of  the  study  was  to  account  for  the  variance  in  the  raters’  level  of  confidence  in 
their  grade  ratings.  Approximately  22  per  cent  of  this  variance  could  be  explained  with  predictors 
associated  with  the  raters  and  the  rating  situation. 
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391  Hazel,  J.T.,  Christal,  R.E.,  &  Hoggatt.  R.S.  Officer  grade  reqairements  pioject:  IV. 
Development  and  validation  of  a  policy  equation  to  predict  criterion  board  ratings.  November  1966. 
(PRHR-66-16,  DDC  Document  AD-659  125)  (Project  7734,  Task  773402)  (CFSTl).  Tlie  Officer 
Grade  Requirements  (OGR)  Project  provides  a  scientific  procedure  for  determination  of  the 
appropriate  distribution  of  officer  grades,  lieutenant  through  colonel,  required  by  the  Air  Force. 
Because  of  its  comple.\ity  the  project  was  conducted  in  three  phases  and  is  reported  in  several  papers 
(OGRs  I,  II,  and  III  in  PRL  TR-65-15,  65-18,  and  66-15).  This  report  offers  detailed  information 
concerning  the  derivation  of  a  policy  equation  to  reliably  and  accurately  estimate  the  grade  ratings 
assigned  3,575  jobs  by  a  Hq  USAF  Criterion  Board. 

The  jobs  in  the  criterion  sample  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  merited  grade  and  ten  job 
requirement  factors  by  1,246  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  in  the  field.  From  a  list  of  181 
predictors  the  final  OGR  policy  equation  was  derived  througli  the  computation  of  343  multiple  linear 
regression  problems.  The  data  from  these  analyses  indicated  that  the  final  policy  equation  was 
parsimonious,  liighly  reliable,  and  efficient  in  predicting  the  grade  ratings  assigned  by  the  Criterion 
Board.  These  findings  justified  proceeding  with  further  efforts  necessary  to  determine  the  total 
distribution  of  Air  Force  officer  grade  requirements. 

392  Wiley,  L.N.,  Jenkins,  W.S.,  Cagwin,  L.P.,  &  Kudrick,  H.M.  Job  types  of  communications 
officers,  DAFSC  3034.  November  1966.  (PRL-TR-66-17,  DDC  Document  AD-658  025)  (Project 
7734,  Task  773404)  (CFSTl).  A  job  inventory  was  constructed  to  cover  the  tasks  of  the 
com.munications  officer,  DAFSC  3034.  This  inventory  was  administered  to  all  available 
communications  officers  and  officers  in  closely  related  activities  during  the  spring  oi  1962.  Of  the 
1,204  inventories  analyzed,  1,043  were  completed  by  officers  in  DAFSC  3034.  Others  were 
completed  by  officers  in  related  specialties.  Tasks  were  checked  only  if  they  were  ^rformed  by  the 
respondents.  Task  grouping  analysis  resulted  in  19  job  types.  Two  of  these,  comprising  189  and  90 
officers,  were  quite  similar  to  DAFSC  3034  officers  as  a  whole,  and  a  third  type  of  80  officers 
emphasized  the  maintenance  aspect  of  the  specialty.  Smaller  distinct  job  types  could  be  readily 
recognized  and  given  appropriate  job  titles. 

393  MiUer  R.E.  Predicting  first  year  achievement  of  Air  Force  academy  cadets,  class  of  1967. 
November  1966.  (PRL-TR-66-18,  DDC  Document  AD-660  121)  (Project  7717,  Task  771706) 
(CFSTl).  Qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  are  demonstrated  on 
a  battery  of  selection  tests.  In  addition,  qualified  candidates  who  are  admitted  to  the  .Academy  are 
administered  a  batter}  of  experimental  tests  upon  entry.  This  battery  is  part  of  a  continuing  program 
for  the  development  of  officer  selection  and  classification  instruments.  For  the  classes  of  1966  and 
1 967,  a  subset  of  these  experimental  tests  was  administered  with  the  selection  tests  under  operational 
conditions,  and  a  second  subset  was  administered  to  selectees  prior  to  entry.  All  selection  and 
experimental  tests  were  validated  against  criteria  which  became  available  at  end  of  the  fourth  class 
(freshman)  year.  These  criteria  were  the  Academic  Standard  Score,  the  Military  Rating,  the 
Extracurricular  Activities  Standard  Score,  the  Composite  Standard  Score,  and  Early  Motivational 
Elimination.  Tests  common  to  the  classes  of  1966  and  1967  tended  to  be  somewhat  more  valid  in  the 
class  of  1967  for  the  sauie  criteria.  For  each  criterion  except  the  Academic  Standard  Score,  some  set 
of  experimental  tests  was  found  wh*'’h  contributed  uniquely  and  validly  to  the  predicted  criterion 
variance  in  the  context  of  the  .selection  tests.  The  highest  multiple  correlations  found  were  .66  for 
prediction  of  the  Academic  Standard  Score,  .53  for  prediction  of  the  Military  Rating,  .46  for 
prediction  of  Extracurricular  Activities  Standard  Score,  and  .29  for  prediction  of  Early  Motivational 
Elimination.  The  Composite  Standard  Score  was  found  to  correlate  highly  with  the  Academic 
Standard  Sccre  and  was  not  used  as  a  criterion  for  multiple  regression  analysis.  Zero-order  validities 
for  prediction  of  tliis  criterion  ranged  up  ic  .59. 

394  Morsh,  J.E.  &  Christal,  R.E.  Impact  of  the  computer  on  job  analysis  in  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  October  1966.  (PRL-TR-66-19,  DDC  Document  AD656  304)  (Project  7734,  Task  773401) 
(CFSTl).  In  keeping  with  present  trends  ioward  the  automation  of  personnel  information,  the  Air 
Force  method  of  job  analysis  provides  for  the  exploitation  of  advances  in  electronic  computer 
technology.  Computer  capability  is  applied  not  only  in  the  analysis  of  job  inventory  data  but  also  in 
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the  construction,  administration,  and  publication  phases  of  the  procedure.  During  inventory 
construction  the  computer  is  used  to  prepare  alphabetic  lists  of  tentati  'e  task  statements  according  to 
pertinent  key  words.  This  grouping  by  topic  facilitates  the  detection  of  redundancy  and  insures  the 
elimination  of  duplicate  statements.  In  the  administration  phase,  the  computer  selects  the  required 
sample  of  job  incumbents  from  current  personnel  rosters  maintained  on  magnetic  tape.  In  addition, 
the  computer  prints  names  and  addresses  on  appropriate  labels  to  attach  to  inventories  for  mailing.  It 
is  in  the  area  of  occupational  data  analysis,  however,  that  the  computer  makes  its  most  impressive 
impact.  By  application  of  a  complex  program  consisting  of  over  50,000  instructions,  those 
incumbents  in  a  survey  sample  who  perform  essentially  the  same  job  are  grouped  together,  and  a  job 
description  composed  of  duties  and  tasks  is  published  for  each  such  job  type  idemified.  The 
computer  also  lists  information  available  for  each  case  and  reports  means,  standard  deviations,  and 
distributions  of  values  for  specified  variables.  Composite  job  descriptions  may  also  be  obtained  for 
any  group  defined  in  terms  of  job-related  variables  such  as  grade,  specialty,  years  of  experience,  or 
specialized  training.  Other  programs  compute  and  generate  tables  showing  group  similarities  arid 
group  differences,  thus  providing  a  condensed  picture  of  interrelationships  or  revealing  dissimilarities 
among  job  types  or  other  groups.  And  finally,  a  program  selects  and  arranges  the  job  descriptions, 
tabular  outputs,  and  explanatory  text  materials  in  any  desired  order  and  publishes  the  complete  job 
analysis  survey  report. 

395  Barlow,  Esther  (Ed.)  Abstracts  of  personnel  research  reports.  VII.  1966.  December  1966. 
(PRDTR-66-20,  DDC  Document  AD  666  419)  (CFSTI).  This  volume  includes  abstracts  of  the  20 
technical  reports  issued  by  the  Personnel  Research  Laboratory  in  1966.  They  cover  studies  in 
selection,  classification,  and  utilization  of  Air  Force  personnel,  systematizing  information  flow  in 
support  of  personnel  planning;  methods  of  describing,  evaluating,  and  structuring  Air  Force  jobs;  and 
development  of  procedures  for  improving  the  quality  of  Air  Force  personnel. 

396  Chiistal,  R.E.  Selecting  a  harem-and  other  applicadons  of  the  policy-capturing  model.  March 
1967.  (PRL-TTR-67-1,  DDC  Document  AD-6S8  025)  (Project  7719,  Task  771901;  Project  7734,  Task 
773402)  (CFSTI).  This  paper  describes  how  a  mathematical  equation,  derived  with  the  fixed-X 
multiple  linear  regression  model,  can  be  used  to  define  and  implement  the  policy  of  an  individual  or 
rating  board.  The  model,  which  has  been  discussed  in  previous  papers,  is  described  in  easy-to-follow, 
non-technical  language.  Several  applications  of  the  model  are  presented. 

397  Mullins,  CJ.  An  attempt  to  predict  automobile  accidents  among  Air  Force  personnel.  July 
1967.  (PRL^TR-67-2,  DDC  Document  AD-660  122)  (Project  7719,  Task  771906)  (CFSTlj.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  find  test  variables  which  would  add  significantly  to  the  variables  of  age,  milts 
driven,  and  aptitude  in  the  prediction  of  automobile  accidents.  Of  40  test  variables  investigated,  not 
one  offers  much  promise  as  a  useful  predictor.  Number  of  miles  driven  wa.'  the  only  substantial 
accident  predictor.  Knowledge  of  previous  driver  training  did  not  predict  accidents. 

398  Ward,  J.H.,  Jr.,  Buchhom,  Janice,  &  HaD,  Kathleen.  Introduction  to  PERSUB.  August  1967. 
(PRL-TR-67-3  (I),  DDC  Document  AD-660  578)  (Project  7719,  Task  771901)  (CFSTI).  Four 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  PF.RSUB  subroutine  system  to  data  analysis  problems  are 
presented.  Examples  of  all  steps  involved  in  data  preparation,  flow  chart  of  computational  steps, 
coding  of  program  instructions,  compiling  and  executing  the  program  are  presented  in  detail.  The 
listing  of  each  program  v/ith  corrtsponding  results  is  presented.  A  second  version  of  each  program 
containing  extensive  corturents  is  also  included. 

399  Ward,  J.H.,  Jr.,  Hall,  Kathleen,  &  Buchhom,  Janice.  PERSUB  reference  manual.  August  1967. 
(PRL-TB-67-3  (II),  DDC  Document  AD-660  579)  (Project  7719,  Task  771901)  (CFSTI).  This  report 
describes  the  PERSUB  subroutine  system.  PERSUB  is  a  set  of  matrix -oriented  subroutines  developed 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  researcher  a  maximum  of  flexibility  m  designing  a 
sequence  of  analyses  to  be  carried  out  on  research  data.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions,  the  system  is 
written  entirely  in  FORTRAN.  The  report  contains  a  listing  of  the  source  program  and  a  brief 
description  of  each  subroutine.  Tlie  system  was  originally  developed  for  use  on  a  16K  IBM  7040  with 
two  channels,  three  tape  units  per  channel,  and  one  disk  unit.  It  should  compile  and  run  with  few 
modifications  on  any  similar  configuration  with  a  larger  core  or  addition  peripheral  units. 
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400  Mullins,  CJ.  Prediction  of  success  in  instructional  programmer  school.  August  1967. 
(PRL-TR-67-4,  DDC  Document  AD-660  132)  (Project  7719,  Task  771906)  (CFSTI).  Twenty-six 
predictors  of  student  success  in  learning  the  techniques  of  programmed  instruction  were  investigated 
against  four  criteria  of  school  success.  One  of  the  most  predictable  of  the  fo  tr  criteria  was  the  typical 
standard  of  training,  the  final  average  grade.  Three  predictors  predicted  this  criterion  in  a  cross- 
"alidation  sample  at  a  rather  high  level  (R  =  .56).  Validities  of  these  predictors  are  presented. 

401  Vitola,  B.M.  &  Madden,  H.L.  Development  and  standardization  of  Airman  Qualifying 
Examination-66.  August  1967.  (PRL-TR  67-.5,  DDC  Document  AD-661  996)  (Project  7717,  Task 
77170S)  (CFSTI).  This  report  describes  the  development  and  standardization  of  the  1966  form  of  the 
Airman  Qualifying  Examinati  in.  Descriptive  data  and  statistical  characteristics  of  AQE  items  and 
subte-ts  are  presented,  as  well  as  intercorrelations  among  Project  TALENT  tests  and  AQE  variables. 
The  report  was  designed  as  a  reference  source  to  be  used  in  the  Air  Force’s  selective  recruiting 
program  and  to  provide  information  to  guidance  counselors  in  the  high  school  testing  program. 

402  Ti'.pes,  E.C.,  Buttenberg,  R.A.,  &  McReynolds,  Jane.  An  analysis  of  certain  methods  for 
increasing  the  validity  of  the  Airman  Qualifying  Examination  for  the  classification  of  basic  airmen. 
August  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-6,  DDC  Document  AD-661  997)  (Project  7717,  Task  771705)  (CFSTI). 
Screening  and  initial  assignment  of  non-prior-service  enlistees  in  the  United  States  Air  Force  is  based 
primarily  on  relative  standing  on  any  one  of  four  aptitude  composites,  each  derived  by  a  simple 
summation  of  scores  on  certain  subtests  of  the  .Airman  Qualifying  Examination  (AQE).  The  present 
report  describes  a  study  designed  to  determine  the  increase  in  validity  for  prediction  of  performance 
in  technical  training  courses  w^ich  might  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  (a)  apjtr.de  composites  derived 
from  optimally  weighted  subtests  along  with  additional  infom/ation,  or  (b)  separate  aptitude 
composites  derived  foi  each  technical  course,  or  (c)  separate  aptitude  composites  derived  for  enlistees 
from  different  geographical  areas,  or  id)  various  combinations  of  these  variables.  Data  from  46,000 
enlistees  and  88  technical  courses  were  analyzed.  It  was  concluded  that  both  the  addition  of 
information  to  the  aptitude  composites  and  the  utilization  of  separate  composites  for  each  technical 
course  would  significantly  inciecse  the  validity  of  the  selection  and  classification  system. 

403  Madden,  H.L.  &  Valentine,  L.D.,  Jr.  Conversion  tables  for  Airman  Qualifying  Examination  and 
employee  aptitude  survey  scores.  August  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-7,  DDC  Document  AD-661  998)  (Project 
7719,  Task  771906)  (CFSTI).  In  the  high  school  testing  program  conducted  by  t'le  USAF  Recruiting 
Service  there  is  occasional  reference  to  relationships  between  the  Airman  Qualifying  Examination  and 
certain  civilian  tests.  Information  concerning  these  relationships  can  be  useful  to  guidance  counselors. 
This  report  contains  data  on  the  relationships  between  the  Employee  Aptitude  Survey  and  the 
Airman  Qualifying  Examination.  Conversion  tables  for  estimation  of  EAS  scores  from,  AQE  aptitude 
indexes  and  subtest  scores  are  presented,  as  well  as  tables  for  estimation  of  AQE  aptitude  indexes 
from  EAS  scores.  The  two  batteries  appear  to  measure  essentially  similar  .■abilities. 

404  Vitola,  B.M.,  Valentine,  L.D.  Jr.,  &  Tupes,  E  C.  Ap’iiude  and  educational  data  for  Air  Force 
enlistees,  1962  through  1965.  August  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-8,  DDC  Document  AD-664  035)  (Project 
7717,  Task  771705)  (CFSTI).  The  Airman  Qualifying  F.xamination  (.\QE)  yields  four  separate 
aptitude  indexes:  General,  Administrative,  Mechanical,  and  Electroni''s.  These  indexes  are  used  in 
selective  recruiting  and  initial  classification  of  basic  airmen.  This  report  presents  graphic  and  tabular 
summary  data  on  the  AQE  performance  of  Air  Force  enlistees  for  the  period  1962  through  1965. 
Percentile  distributions  indicate  an  upward  trend  in  AQE  aptitude  index  levels.  There  are  also 
indications  that  positive  relationships  exist  between  levels  of  education  and  measured  aptitude,  and 
between  region  of  enlistment  and  measured  aptitude.  These  findings  appear  to  have  direct 
implications  on  assignment  of  enlistment  objectives. 

405  Morsh,  J.E.,  Archer,  VI. B.,  &  Kudrick,  H.M.  Occupational  survey  of  the  medical  materiel  career 
ladder  915X0.  September  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-9,  Vol  I,  DDC  Document  AD-663  315;  Voi  II,  DDC 
Document  AD  663  316)  (Project  7734,  Task  773401).  A  job  inventory  covering  four  specialties  in 
the  Medical  Materiel  Career  Ladder,  and  consisting  of  409  (asks  grouped  under  1 7  duty  categories  was 
aOministered  to  1033  airmen  in  17  major  air  conimdiids.  Incumbents  of  all  skill  levels  completed  a 
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background  information  section  and  rated  on  a  7-point  scale,  the  relative  time  spent  on  tasks.  The 
airmen  also  indicated  on  a  7-point  scale  how  they  learned  to  do  the  tasks  performed,  whether  from 
school  training  or  work  experience.  Job  descriptions  are  presented  for  9  groups  selected  according  to 
background  information  variables.  Included  are  4  specialty  groups,  and  5  groups  with  differing 
lengths  of  military  service.  Duty  and  task  descriptions  are  presented  for  the  Medical  Materiel  Ladder 
total  sample,  for  8  major  job  type  clusters,  for  2  job  type  sub-clustere,  and  for  37  significant  job  types 
identified  by  the  automated  job  clustering  program. 

A  group  overlap  matrix  shows  the  similarity  of  groups  in  terms  of  time  spent  on  tasks. 
Summary  tables  indicate  the  percentage  of  members  in  each  group  who  perform  each  task.  Group 
difference  descriptions  are  given  for  the  total  sample,  for  the  four  specialty  groups,  and  for  eight 
major  job  clusters  are  also  shown.  A  table  indicating  how  tasks  were  learned  is  reported  for  5-skill 
level  airmen  who  attended  the  basic  medical  materiel  course  and  for  those  who  did  not  attend  the 
course.  In  .Appendix  1  responses  to  items  in  the  background  information  section  are  presented  for 
every  case  in  the  survey.  The  inventory  of  duties  and  tasks  used  in  the  survey  is  included  in  Appendix 
2. 


406  Ewing,  Faye.  USAF  officer  career  intent  after  first  year  of  active  duty.  '  ugust  1967. 
(PRL-TR-67-10,  DDC  Document  AD-664  037)  (Project  7719,  Task  771904)  (CFSTI).  This  is  the 
second  report  of  a  longitudinal  study  designed  to  determine  the  predictability  of  an  Air  Force 
officer’s  career  decision  and  to  evaluate  relationships  between  career  intent  and  various  demographic, 
environmental  and  attitudinal  factors.  The  USAF  Active  Duty  Survey  #1 ,  the  first  year  active  duty 
followup,  was  completed  by  those  subjects  who  had  participated  in  the  precommissioning  phase  of 
the  study.  Responses  were  validated  against  the  criterion  of  stated  career  intention.  A  Career-Intent 
Key  developed  on  half  the  sample  was  applied  to  the  other  half  of  each  commissioning  source. 
Resulting  correlations  ranged  from  .48  to  .67  between  the  empirical  score  and  career-intent  state¬ 
ment.  Various  experimental  scoring  techniques  were  applied  to  a  Job  Importance-Job  Possibility 
Scale.  Of  the  experimental  measures,  the  Positive  Score  appears  to  be  the  best  predictor  of  career 
retention.  Based  on  responses  to  the  career-intent  statement,  the  most  favorable  source  for  retention 
is  OCS,  followed  by  OTS-AECP  and  tlie  Academies.  One  characteristic  noted  at  this  point,  after  one 
year’s  active  duty,  is  the  beginning  shift  away  from  the  “uncertain”  career-intent  category.  A  slight 
trend  away  from  high  career  intent  toward  low  career  intent  is  also  noted  for  all  sources  except 
USMA. 

407  Moish,  J.E.  &  Archer,  Mi.B.  Procedural  guide  for  conducting  occupational  surveys  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  September  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-11,  DDC  Document  AD-664  036)  (Project  7734, 
Task  773401)  (CFSTI).  This  procedural  guide  sets  forth  in  det.iil  the  procedures  for  collecting, 
organizing,  analyzing,  and  reporting  information  describing  work  performed  by  Air  Force  officers  and 
airmen.  Specific  steps  in  the  application  of  the  Air  Force  method  of  job  analysis  are  presented  in 
chronological  order. 

The  guide  has  been  designed  to  (a)  provide  guidance  to  Air  Force  and  other  agencies  who 
propose  to  construct  and  administer  job  inventories,  (b)  assemble  information  about  the  Air  Force 
method  of  job  analysis  which  is  now  available  only  from  scattered  sources,  (c)  indicate  problems 
found  in  applying  the  Air  Force  method  and  suggest  possible  solutions,  (d)  summarize  hitherto 
unreported  experience  gained  during  occupational  surveys,  (e)  acquaint  using  agencies  with  the 
products  of  occupational  surveys,  and  (f)  provide  briefing  material  where  summary  information  about 
the  Air  Force  method  is  required. 

408  Grappe,  L.B.,Alvord,  R.W.,  &  Poland,  J.V.  Air  Force  officer  performance  evaluation;  rating 
trends  and  relationships  from  1954  through  1965.  October  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-12,  DDC  Document 
AD-669  076)  (Project  7719,  Task  771904)  (CFSTI).  The  success  of  a  performance  evaluation  system 
is  at  least  partially  assessed  through  observarion  and  experience.  This  report  is  a  .iocumentation  of  the 
thinking,  the  effort,  and  the  results  of  research  based  on  an  accumulation  of  selected  data  from 
officer  effectiveness  reports  prepared  during  the  period  1954  through  1965,  and  deemed  to  be  of 
general  interest  to  those  eitiier  engaged  in  the  study  of  performance  assessment  or  directly  responsible 
for  the  evaluation  of  performance.  Development  of  the  complex  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  Data 
Bank,  its  periodic  upda'es,  and  its  current  status  as  a  source  of  continued  research  arc  briefly 
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discussed.  A  number  of  categories  relating  to  the  magnitude  of  the  data  base  and  the  description  of 
rating  trends  and  rating  relationships  are  treated  separately.  Recurring  differences  in  performance 
measures  (mean  OERs)  are  noted  between  the  officer  grades  for  regular  w.  reserve,  rated  vs.  nonrated, 
and  among  the  major  comm -nds  and  duty  AFSC  groups.  In  almost  every  instance,  inflationary  trends 
were  prevalent  for  each  grade;  exceptions  to  these  trends  were  apparent  for  a  short  period  in  1961 
following  the  introduction  of  AF  Form  707  when  the  mean  OER  for  all  field  grades  dropped 
significantly  and  a  short  period  in  1963  following  the  revision  of  AF  Form  77  when  the  meafi  OER 
for  all  company  grades  dropped  slightly.  Similar  mean  OER  differences  (from  data  available  only  for 
1965)  were  found  between  grades,  for  different  periods  of  supervision  and  for  different  grades  of  the 
reporting  official. 

409  Fortuna,  A.L.  (Ed.)  Personnel  research  and  systems  advancement.  December  1967. 
(PRHR-67-13,  DDC  Document  AD-666  097)  (Contract  AF  41(609)  3173,  Southwest  Research 
Institute)  (CFSTI).  Papers  included  in  these  Proceedings  were  presented  at  the  Symposium  on 
Personnel  Research  and  Systems  Advancement  sponsored  by  the  USAF  Personnel  Research 
Laboratory.  Topics  covered  by  the  speakers  include  reviews  of  activities  underway  in  the  field  of 
personnel  research,  as  well  as  projections  into  future  activities  of  researchers,  planners,  and  managers 
in  both  academic  and  operational  settings.  The  papers  reflect  a  wide  range  of  experience  and  interests 
of  speakers  representing  the  military  services,  governmental  agencies,  and  private  industry. 

410  Hazel,  J.T.  Development,  selection,  and  validation  of  factors  for  the  evaluation  of  airman  jobs. 
August  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-14,  DDC  Document  AD-672  957)  (Project  7734,  Task  773402)  (CFSTI). 

The  purpose  of  this  studj  was  to  develop,  select,  and  validate  efficient  and  reliable  sets  of  factors  and 
weights  for  use  in  evaluating  airman  jobs.  A  representative  sample  of  200  incumbent-prepared  airman 
job  descriptions  served  as  the  criterion  sample  evaluated  by  senior  NCOs,  lieutenants,  captains,  and 
field-grade  officers  with  respect  to  merited  grade,  merited  pay,  and  15  job  requirement  factors 
designed  specifically  for  airman  jobs.  Various  combinations  of  37  predictor  variables,  including  the  15 
factors,  were  considered  in  1,296  regression  analyses  (480  reported)  made  to  derive  and  validate 
optimally  weighted  grade  and  pay  policy  equations.  The  grade  policy  equation,  which  involved  eight 
variables,  accurately  predicted  the  grades  awarded  jobs  in  the  criterion  sample  by  ?he  raters  (R^  = 
.95).  The  pay  policy  equation,  wliich  consi.'tcd  of  the  same  eight  variables  and  one  other,  also 
accurately  predicted  raters’ judgments  of  pay  (R^  =  .93).  Subsequent  analyses  with  weights  developed 
and  cross-applied  in  100-job  subsamples  indicated  that  both  policy  equations  were  very  stable. 
Comparison  of  the  overall-group  grade  policy  equation  with  grade  policy  equations  developed  for 
each  of  the  four  groups  v'hich  provided  criterion  and  factor  ratings  revealed  no  important  differences. 
The  predictive  efficiency  of  the  policy  equations  and  of  all  predictor  combinations  investigated  was 
about  the  same  for  the  four  rater  groups.  Although  the  field-grade  office. "s  expressed  significantly 
greater  familiarity  with  airman  jobs  than  the  other  rater  groups,  the  actual  mean  diffesences  in  the 
ratings  were  judged  to  be  of  little  practical  consequence  .and  too  small  to  preclude  having  airman  jobs 
evaluated  by  a  composite  group  of  senior  NCOs,  lieutenants,  captains,  and  fieid-grade  officers. 

41 1  Cragun,  J.R.  &  McCormick, E.J.  Job  inventory  information:  Task  and  scale  reliabilities  and  scale 
interrelationships.  November  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-15,  DDC  Document  AD-681  509)  (Project  7734, 
Task  773401;  Contract  AF  41(609)  1604,  Purdue  University)  (CFSTI).  Officer  job  incumbents  in 
three  utilization  fields  were  surveyed  with  job  inventories  to  determine  the  reliability  of  task 
information  and  the  reliability  of  five  different  rating  scales  used  to  rate  tasks  performed,  the 
relationships  between  the  five  rating  scales,  and  incumbent  reactions  to  the  inventories  and  th;  scales. 
Inventories  were  administered  twice  to  the  same  job  incumbents  at  a  four-month  interval.  Each 
inventory  included  one  of  the  five  rating  scales  on  the  basis  of  which  job  incumbents  reported 
additional  information  about  the  tasks  performed.  Tliese  scales  were  Time-Spent,  Importance,  Part- 
of-the-Position,  Difficulty,  and  Method-of-Learning.  Some  incumbents  received  the  same  scale  for  the 
second  administration,  and  others  received  a  different  scale.  Questions  peitaining  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  inventory  and  the  rating  scale  were  also  answered.  Task,  duly,  and  overall  reliabilities  vsere 
obtained  on  both  the  inventories  and  the  scales,  and  correlations  were  computed  for  various  scale 
combinations.  A  regression  analysis  was  used  to  identify  variance  components  of  the  Part-of-the- 
l\)sition  scale.  Several  major  conclusions  were  dra’  ii  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  these  procedures: 
(a)  Reliabilities  of  job  iiitorination  rei'uirted  by  checklist  inventories  are  moderately  nigh  to  tiigh.  (b) 


The  Time-Spent,  Importance,  and  Part-of-the-Position  scales  exhibit  satistactory  reliabilities,  with  the 
high<‘st  reliabilities  obtained  for  the  Time-Spent  and  Part-of-the-Position  scales,  followed  closely  by 
t/ie  Importance  scale,  (c)  The  independent  variables  of  Time-Spent  and  Importance  scale  values  (and 
certain  derivations  of  these  scales)  account  for  more  of  the  Part-of-the-Position  variance  than  do  other 
independent  variables,  (d)  Of  the  various  scales  used  by  incumbents  to  characterize  the  tasks  they 
perform,  the  Part-of-the-Position  scale  appears  to  be  the  best  particularly  in  terms  of  its  reliability  and 
the  reactions  of  the  incumbents  to  it. 

412  Smith,  T.H.,  Gott,  C.D.,  &.  Bottenberg,  R.A.  Predicting  the  potential  for  active  duty  success  of 
rehabilitated  Air  Force  prisonen.  October  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-16,  DDC  Document  AD-672  958) 
(Project  7719,  Task  771901)  (CFSTI).  This  report  documents  the  progress  in  developing  and 
validating  a  prediction  device  for  use  in  aiding  decisions  to  return  to  active  duty  or  discharge  Air 
Force  prisoners  sent  to  the  Retraining  Group.  First,  there  is  an  extensive  review  of  the  methodology 
and  results  of  efforts  to  predict  delinquency,  recidivism,  and  military  unsuitability.  Then,  two 
multiple  regression  analyses  made  on  a  sample  of  1 ,303  former  retrainees  are  reported.  F.ach  of  the 
analyses  yielded  encouraging  results  in  an  initial  cross-validation  on  138  more  recent  retrainee  cases 
for  which  actual  criterion  data  were  available.  The  cross-validation  procedure  was  limited  to  making 
predictions  on  only  71  cases  where  the  value  of  the  multiple  regression  predicted  score  was 
sufficiently  high  or  low  to  assure  satisfactory  accuracy.  The  best  of  the  two  regression  equations,  a 
13-predictor  system,  was  77.4  per  cent  accurate  in  predicting  successful  return  to  duty  and  72.5  per 
cent  accurate  in  predicting  unsuccessful  return  to  duty.  Details  for  applications  of  such  a  system, 
once  adequately  validated,  to  the  ope.ational  decision-making  process  of  the  Retraining  Group  are 
given. 

413  Dieterly,  D.L.  Retention  of  officen  by  source  of  commission.  November  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-17, 
DDC  Document  AD-674  590)  (Project  7719,  Task  771904)  (CFSTI).  Retention  and  loss  information 
was  extracted  from  the  Project  M  data  bank  on  ail  male  line  officers  who  entered  the  Air  Force 
during  the  period  January  1955  through  December  1965.  These  data,  presented  in  tabular  form,  give 
for  each  source  of  commission  the  input  year  and  the  loss  during  each  succeeding  year  of  persons  of 
that  input  year  group.  Loss  data  through  December  1966  are  included.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  the  frequencies  and  percentages  are  presented  as  an  historical  statement  of  the  retention  and 
loss  patterns  for  various  commissioning  sources,  without  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  such  variables 
as  rating  or  reason  for  loss. 

414  Quinn,  J.L.  The  relation  between  effectiveness  ratings  and  selected  characteristics  of  the  rating 
dyads.  November  1967.  (PRL-TR-67-18,  DDC  Document  AD-683  726)  (CFSTI).  Because  Officer 
Effectiveness  Reports  (OERs)  are  the  principal  basis  for  many  personnel  actions,  especially  selections 
for  promotion  and  assignment,  continuing  effort  is  being  expended  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
ratings.  Since  empirical  studies  have  found  that  the  degree  of  similarity  in  characteristics  between 
individuals  influences  their  attraction  to  and  interaction  with  one  another,  this  study  was  initiated  to 
determine  if  the  relationships  between  the  superior  and  subordinate  in  selected  background  and 
non-performance  characteristics  might  influence  the  ratings  of  performance,  i.e.,  is  the  rating  score  a 
function  of  the  degree  of  similarity  in  characteristics  between  the  rater  and  raiee? 

Using  data  from  both  the  OER  and  UOR  files,  variables  were  generated  to  describe  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  rater/ratee  pairs  or  dyads  (iV  =  31.518)  in  fourteen  characteristics:  age,  race, 
religious  preference,  marital  status,  curren;  military  grade,  professional  career  status,  source  of 
commission,  aeronautical  rating,  professional  military  schooling,  educational  level,  major  academic 
field,  primary  and  duty  career  specialties,  and  mean  score  of  all  previous  ratings.  Dinercnce-belween- 
mcans  and  variances  analysis  was  employed  to  investigate  the  various  relationships.  Althougli  liighct 
ratings  were  reflected  when  the  raters  and  ratces  were  of  the  same  rather  than  different  race  or 
marital  status,  lower  ratinp  were  found  when  the  rating  dyads  were  similar  vis-a-vis  dissimilar  in  many 
other  cliaracteristics.  Generally,  however,  relatively  little  bias  in  effectiveness  ratings  of  Air  F-orce 
captains  coo'  !  be  attributed  to  the  intradyadic  rclationsiiips  in  the  background  and  non-fierfurmance 
charactenstics  investigated.  Rather,  the  characteristics  of  the  ratee  himself  appear  more  imp.irtant  in 
influencing  ratings  than  do  the  relationships  between  the  dyad  members  in  those  characteristics. 


41 5  Monh,  J.E.,  NiU,  R.W..  A  Kudrick,  H.M.  Occupatioiul  lumy  of  the  prmntivc  medfcine  career 
ladder  907X0.  February  1968.  (PRL-TR-6S.1.  Vol  I.  U.  Ill)  (Project  7734,  Taik  773401).  A  job 
inventory  covering  four  specialties  in  the  Tievenlive  Medicine  Career  Ladder,  and  consisting  of  275 
tasks  grouped  under  16  duty  categories,  was  administered  to  381  airmen  in  14  major  air  commands. 
Incumbents  of  all  skill  levels  completed  a  background  information  section  and  rated  on  a  7-point 
scale  relative  time  spent  on  tasks.  The  airmen  also  indicated  on  a  7-point  scale  amount  of  work 
experie  i..e  on  each  task  compared  with  other  tasks  performed.  Job  descriptions  are  presented  for  32 
groups  selected  according  to  background  informaiion  varubles.  Included  are  8  specialty  groups,  10 
groups  with  differing  lengths  of  military  service,  6  groups  with  differing  job  interests,  2  groups 
differing  in  diiected  duty  assignment,  2  groups  defined  according  to  assignment  iitside  or  oui,  dt 
CONUS,  2  groups  hi  ving  had  specific  technical  courses  and  2  groups  without  these  courses.  Job 
descriptions  are  also  presented  for  the  Preventive  Medicine  C-reer  Ladder  total  sample  and  for  17 
significant  job  types  identified  by  the  automated  job  clustenng  program. 

A  group  overlap  matrix  shows  the  similarity  of  groups  in  terms  of  time  spent  on  tasks. 
Summary  tables  indicate  the  percentage  of  members  in  each  group  who  perform  each  task.  Group 
difference  descriptions  are  given  for  selected  groups.  Distributions  of  background  variables  for  the 
total  sample  and  for  the  32  specialty  groups  are  also  shown. 

416  English,  Jacqueline  &  Monh,  J.E.  Occupational  survey  of  the  accounting  and  finance  career 
field  671X1,  671X3,  67170,  67290.  April  1968.  {PRL-TR-68-2,  Vol  1.  !I.  Ill)  (Project  7734,  Task 
773401).  A  job  inventory  covering  six  specialties  in  the  Accounting  and  Finance  Career  Field,  and 
consisting  of  468  tasks  grouped  under  14  duty  categories  was  adiv.ir.’stered  to  1543  airmen  in  18 
major  air  commands.  Incumbents  of  all  skill  levels  completed  a  background  infonnation  section  and 
rated  on  a  7  point  scale,  the  relative  time  spent  on  tasks.  The  airmen  a  so  indicated  on  a  7-point  scale 
how  they  learned  to  do  the  t^jks  performed,  whether  from  school  t'  ■  ining  or  work  experience.  Job 
descriptions  arc  presented  for  21  groups  selected  according  to  bai  :ground  information  variables. 
Included  are  six  specialty  gioups  and  15  groups  with  differing  lengdis  of  military  service.  Duty  and 
task  descriptions  are  presented  for  the  Accounting  and  Finance  total  sample  and  for  60  significant  job 
types  identified  by  the  automated  job  clustering  program. 

Group  overlap  matrices  show  the  similarity  of  groups  in  terms  of  time  spent  on  tasks.  Summary 
tables  indicate  the  percentage  of  members  in  each  group  who  perform  each  task.  Group  difference 
descriptions  are  given  for  selected  groups.  Distributions  of  background  variables  for  the  total  sample 
and  for  the  six  specialty  groups  are  also  shown.  A  table  indicating  how  tasks  were  learned  is  reported 
for  the  six  specialty  groups.  In  Appendix  1  responses  to  items  in  the  background  information  are 
presented  for  every  case  in  the  survey.  The  inventory  of  duties  and  tasks  used  in  the  survey  is 
included  in  Appendix  2. 

417  Gragg,  D.B.  Occupational  survey  of  the  navigator-observer  utilization  field  15X''^  May  1968. 
(PRL-TR-68-3.  Vol  I-V,  DDC  Document  AD-671  106)  (Project  7734,  Task  773401).  A  job  inventory 
covering  tiie  six  specialties,  plus  shredouts,  of  the  entire  Navigator-Observer  Utilization  Field,  and 
consisting  of  460  tasks  grouped  under  1 2  duty  categories,  was  administered  to  the  analysis  sample  of 
1,9%  olTiccts  in  19  major  air  commands.  Incumbents  of  six  grades,  colonel  to  second  lieutenant, 
completed  a  background  information  section  and  rated,  on  a  '’-point  scale,  the  relative  lime  spent  on 
ta-sks.  Tl'C  inventory  of  duties  and  tasks  used  la  the  survey  is  included  at  the  end  of  Volume  1. 

Job  descriptions  are  presented  for  22  special  groups  selected  on  the  basis  ofDAFSC  and  grade. 
Duty  and  task  descriptions  are  also  presented  for  100  job  type  groups  composing  84  job  types,  5 
nujor  cluslcrr,,  10  subcluslers,  and  the  total  sample.  All  materials  pertaining  to  the  special  groups  are 
included  in  V  ilumc  1;  printout  materials  on  the  job  type  groups  are  presented  in  Volumes  II-V. 

Group  overlap  nutriccc  indicate  the  similarity  of  jobs  i"  terms  of  percent:’^  ot  overlap  in  tunc 
spent  on  tasks.  Summars  tables  indicate  the  percentage  of  members  in  each  group  who  perform  each 
task.  Group  difference  descriptions  are  given  for  selected  pairs  of  job  types.  Distributions  of 
background  variables  are  shown  for  the  22  sjiecial  and  the  100  job  tyjr  groups.  In  the  KFATH 
Sequence  ftackground  Information  printout,  responses  to  i’eins  are  bsted  for  every  case  m  the 
analysis  sample. 


418  Monh,  J.E.,  Atkin,  L.W.,  k  Boyce,  S.B.  Occvpatioiud  mmty  of  the  dental  hhontory  came 
ladder  982X0.  June  1968.  (niLTR-684).  (Frojcct  7734,  Tnk  773401).  A  job  inventory  covering 
four  specialties  in  the  Dental  Laboratory  Career  Ladder,  and  consisting  of  247  tasks  grouped  under 
14  duty  categories,  was  administered  to  494  airmen  in  16  major  air  conurunds.  Incumbents  of  all  akiU 
levels  completed  a  background  information  section  and  rated,  on  a  7-point  scale,  relative  time  spent 
on  tasks.  The  airmen  also  indicated,  on  a  7-point  scale,  amount  of  work  experieiKe  on  each  task 
compared  with  other  tasks  performed.  Job  descriptions  are  presented  for  IS  groups  selected 
according  to  background  information  variables.  Included  are  8  specialty  groups,  10  groups  with 
differing  lengths  of  military  Krvice,  2  groups  differing  in  Directed  Duty  Assignment,  3  groups 
differing  in  job  interests,  2  groups  differing  in  reenlistment  plans,  2  groups  differing  in  job  utilization 
and  training,  and  2  groups  defined  according  to  assignment  inside  or  outside  CONUS.  Job 
descriptions  are  also  presented  for  the  Dental  Laboratory  Career  Ladder  total  sample  and  for  IS 
significant  job  types  identified  by  the  automated  job  clustering  program. 

A  group  overlap  matrix  shows  the  similarity  of  groups  in  terms  of  time  spent  on  tasks. 
Summary  tables  indicate  the  percentages  of  members  in  each  group  who  perform  each  task.  Group 
difference  descriptions  are  given  for  selected  groups.  Distributions  of  background  variables  for  the 
total  sample  and  for  the  29  specialty  groups  are  also  shown. 

419  Drysdale,  T.  Improvement  of  the  procurement,  utilization,  and  retention  of  high  quality 
scientific  and  technical  officers.  June  1968.  (PRL-TR-68-S,  DDC  Document  AD-677  196)  (Contract 
AF  41(609)-3082,  Data  Dynamics.  Inc.)  (CFSU).  This  study  recommends  changes  in  policies  and 
actions  which  will  improve  Air  Force  procurement,  utilization,  and  retention  of  high  quality  scientific 
and  technical  officers.  Analyses  of  studies  produced  over  the  past  ten  years  on  this  subject,  and  of 
dis<‘  issions  held  with  persons  responsible  for  and  knowledgeable  in  this  field  reveal  key  issues  in 
which  Air  Force  personnel  conditions  are  seen  as  liabilities.  The  issues  express  values  held  to  be  most 
important  to  scientific/technical  personnel  vidiich  axe  believed  to  be  least  available  in  Air  Force 
service.  The  key  issues  are:  promotion  on  merit;  consistent,  intelligent  personnel  policies;  voice  in 
assignments;  competent  supervisors;  fairly  rapid  advancement;  recognition  for  accomplishment;  good 
salary;  and  a  military  science  as  the  scientific  discipline  of  the  military  profession.  Based  on  recent 
changes  in  technology  and  military  posture,  and  weighed  against  the  final  criterion  of  Air  Force 
mission  accomplishment,  the  study  develops  five  recommendations,  together  with  initial  im¬ 
plementing  actions,  which  can  transform  the  cited  liabilities  into  assets.  These  are:  distinction 
between  R&D  SCIENTIST  and  R&D  MANAGER;  development  of  a  scientific  grade/military  rank 
composite  for  status  and  pay;  establishment  of  a  three-element,  merit-based  entry/promotion  system; 
development  of  a  three-element,  feedback  assignment  system;  and  establishment  of  a  military 
scientist  career  field. 

420  Sturiale,  Glory.  Steieotyped  patterns  in  Air  Foix*  officer  performance  factor  ratings.  June 
1968.  (PRL-TR-68-6,  DDC  Document  AD-687  KM)  (Project  7719,  Task  771904)  (CFSTI).  The 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  if  a  •■ating  rationale  external  to  actual  observations  of 
performance  could  explain  in  part  Officer  Effectiveness  Report  factor  ratings  for  field  and  company 
grade  officers.  Data  were  obtained  from  the  Officer  Effectiveness  Reports  Data  Summary  from  1%1 
through  1966.  Rank -order  correlations  revealed  higiily  stable  rating  patterns  across  time  within  each 
officer  grade.  With  increasing  distance  between  grades,  the  factor  rating  patterns  sliowed  increasingly 
smaller  relationships.  Die  higlUy  predictable  rating  patterns  for  each  oiTiccr  grade  across  time  provide 
evidence  that  a  bias  exists,  and  the  trend  in  the  decreasing  size  of  the  relationsliips  between  grades 
indicates  that  apparently  tius  E.a-  is  related  to  grade.  The  hypothesized  nonperformance  bases  of 
ratings  n«y  be  useful  for  eoicideratiou  in  any  future  selection  of  rating  factors  designed  to  have 
numnnim  rating  bias  and  provolc  maximum  infornution  ofoffic'cr  performance. 

On  the  basis  of  llte  rc.sulls  obtained  from  this  and  other  studies,  the  suggested  hypothesis  of  a 
rating  rafuviale  based  on  importance  of  factors  to  grade  is  given  some  support.  This  interpreiation  of 
the  data  was  related  to  the  question  of  identifying  performance  standards  for  each  officer  grade  and 
its  implications  for  personnel  itunagcrr>ent  and  the  final  criterion  of  identtf>ine  future  .Air  force 
leaders. 
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421  Mullkn,  CJ.,  Mwey,  Iris  H.,  k  Rkdnidi.  L.D.  Reasons  for  Atr  Fococ  cnliiteaeBt.  July  19M. 
(AFHRL-IR-^lOl.  DDC  Document  AD^78  527)  (Pn^  7719,  Task  771906)  (CFSTI).  Tre  Air 
Force  Questionnaire  was  administered  to  four  groups  of  basic  airmen  under  dilTerent  testily 
conditions  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  questionitaire  under  consideration  would  elicit  frank  and 
honest  responses.  In  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  erUistees  are  giving  their  real  reasons  fur  enlistiisg 
in  the  Air  Force.  Analysis  of  responses  shows  educational  of^rtunities  to  be  the  most  popular 
reason  for  joining  the  Air  Force. 

422  Lancaster,  W.A.  k  Motsh,  J.E.  Occupatiorial  survey  of  the  jet  eisgiiie  mechanic  career  fidd 
432X0.  Jdy  1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-I02,  Vol  I,  U,  111)  (Project  7734,  Taak  773401).  A  job  inventory 
covering  four  specialties  in  the  Jet  Engine  Mechanic  Career  Ladder,  and  consisting  of  354  tasks 
grouped  under  16  duty  categories  was  administered  to  1691  airmen  in  IS  major  air  commands. 
Incumbents  of  all  skill  levels  completed  a  background  information  section  and  rated  on  a  7-point 
scale,  the  relative  tinre  spent  on  tasks.  The  airmen  also  indicated  on  a  7-point  scale  training  required 
to  do  the  tasks  pertornKd.  Job  descriptions  are  presented  for  14  groups  selected  according  to 
background  information  variables.  Included  are  four  specialty  groups,  and  10  groups  with  differing 
lengths  of  military  service.  Duty  and  task  descriptions  are  presented  for  the  Jet  Engine  Mechanic 
Career  Ladder  total  sample,  for  mne  job  type  clusters,  and  for  32  significant  joh  types  identified  by 
the  automated  job  clustering  program. 

A  group  overlap  matrix  shows  the  similarity  of  groups  m  terms  of  tinw  spent  on  tasks. 
Summary  tables  indicate  the  percentage  of  members  in  each  group  who  perform  each  task.  Group 
difference  descriptions  are  given  for  selected  ^oups.  Distributions  of  background  variables  for  the 
total  sample,  for  the  four  specialty  groups,  and  for  nine  job  cluster  are  also  shown.  A  table  indicating 
hov/  much  training  is  required  to  perform  a  task  is  reported.  Responses  to  items  in  the  background 
information  section  are  presented  for  every  case  in  the  survey.  The  inventory  of  duties  and  tasks  used 
in  the  survey  is  mcluded  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

423  Miller,  R.E.  Predicting  first  year  achievement  of  Air  Force  academy  cadets,  class  of  1968.  July 
19c  ..  (AFHRL-TR-68-103,  DDC  Document  AD-679  988)  (Project  7717,  Task  771706)  (CFSTI). 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  arc  required  to  demonstrate  their  qualifications 
on  a  battery  of  selection  tests.  Successful  candidates,  upon  admission  to  the  Academy,  are 
administered  a  battery  of  cxpcrinKntal  tests  as  part  of  a  program  for  the  development  of  officer 
selection  and  classification  instruments.  The  experimental  tests  are  not  used  in  making  decisions 
affecting  cadets,  but  both  the  selection  and  experimental  batteries  aic  validated  against  criteria  which 
become  available  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  class  (fresliman)  year.  The  criteria  used  for  the  validation 
study  in  the  class  of  1968  were  the  Academic  Standard  Score,  Military  Rating,  Extracurricular 
Activities  Standard  Score,  Composite  Standard  Score,  and  Early  Motivational  Elimination.  Selection 
tests  common  to  the  classes  of  1967  «nd  1968  tended  on  the  whole  to  be  sliglitly  less  valid  in  the 
class  of  1968.  However,  the  norraeademre  selection  tests  were  somewhat  more  valid  in  the  class  of 
1968  as  predictors  of  the  Military  Rating.  All  criteria  were  validly  predicted  I,,  one  or  more  of  the 
experimental  tests,  but  no  set  of  ex[)crinKntal  te^ts  was  found  which  contributed  uniquely  and 
validly  to  prediction  of  the  Academic  Standard  Score  or  lixtracurncular  Activities  Standard  Score  in 
the  context  of  the  selection  tests.  The  highest  multiple  correlations  with  these  criteria  were  .60  and 
.41,  respectively.  Sets  of  experiment.!  t••sts  were  found  whicli  contributed  uniquely  and  validly  to 
predictivin  of  the  Military  Rating  and  E'arly  Motivational  EJinunation  in  the  context  of  the  selection 
tests.  Tfie  tugfrcsl  multiple  correlations  with  these  criteria  were  -*>4  and  If',  lespectnely.  The 
('ompi«ite  Standard  .Score,  because  of  its  fujfi  correlation  with  the  Acadeim-  Standard  Score. 

not  used  i\i  any  multiple  regression  analysis  The  best  predictor  of  this  cruerion  was  the  Academic 
t’omposite.  composed  of  selection  tests.  Its  validity  was  .51 

424  .Miller,  R.E.  LevelopmenI  of  officer  selection  and  daanfkation  tests  1968.  July  1968. 
(.AFHRL-TR-68-l(M.  DDC  Document  AD-679  989)  (Project  7717.  T^  771706)  (CTSTl).  In 

accordance  with  the  normal  Iw-o-vear  refiiacemenf  cycle,  new  forms  of  ’he  .\ir  force  Officer 
Qi'-ahtyuig  Test  ( Af'OQT)  ;i  id  the  AfROTt  Pic-l  nrollmenl  Test  (PI  T)  were  constructed  for 


95 


tmpletnrnialtofi  in  FtKil  Year  1%8  Both  teats  arc  designated  by  their  fiscal  year  of  impicmen'attun. 
AF00T-<>8  closely  resembles  the  previous  form  in  type  of  content,  organization,  and  norming 
stiategy.  It  yiddi  Pilot,  Navigator-Technical,  OfTicer  Quality,  Verbal,  and  Quantitative  composite 
scores.  Standarchzation  was  accomplished  with  reference  to  the  Project  TALENT  battery  in  a  way 
wtuch  permits  reUtinc  AFOQT  Kores  to  performance  of  Air  Force  Academy  candidates  and  1 2th 
grade  inales.  A  new  feature  of  AFOQT-68  is  the  pronsion  of  separate  norms  for  AFROTC  and  other 
use.  These  norms  take  into  account  the  effects  of  differences  in  level  of  forital  education  at  the  t'me 
of  t>^sting  in  various  commissioning  progyanu.  Differences  in  educational  level  are  also  provided  for  in 
the  norms  of  Phl'-68.  To  fxiUtate  tmf  admimstration.  this  test  is  considerably  sltorler  than  the 
prr/ious  form  but  otherwise  resembles  it.  PET-6S  yields  a  total  Kote  based  on  verbal  and  quantitative 
itena.  It  is  intended  as  a  wreening  device  fot  AFROTC  candidates. 

425  Laacattcf,  WA.  A  Motsb,  J.E.  Occupatiuiaal  survey  of  the  outside  wire  »d  infenaa  nsamte- 
nauce  career  field  MIXO.  Augmt  IMS  (AFHF  L.-TR-og-10S,  Voi  I.  U)  (Project  77T4,  Task  773401). 
A  job  inventory  covering  four  specialties  in  thr  CXitside  Wire  and  Antenna  Installation  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  Career  Ladder,  and  consisting  of  367  tasks  grouped  under  I  duty  categories,  was  adnun^tered 
to  638  airmen  in  8  major  air  conmiands.  liKumbcnts  of  all  skill  levels  completed  a  background 
inlormalion  section  and  rated  on  a  7-puinl  scale,  the  relative  time  spent  on  tasks.  Tlie  airmen  also 
indicated  on  a  7-point  scale  how  important  they  considered  the  tasks  perfoiined.  whether  extremely 
important  or  extremely  unimportant.  Job  descriptions  are  presented  for  20  groups  selected  according 
to  background  infornution  varublcs.  included  are  4  specialty  groups  and  S  groups  with  differing 
lengths  ot  military  serv.  ;e.  Duly  and  task  descriptions  are  presented  for  the  Outside  Wue  and 
Antenna  Installation  and  Mainterunce  Ladder  total  umple,  for  3  job  type  clustcn,  and  for  17 
significant  job  types  identified  by  the  automated  job  clustering  program. 

A  group  overlap  matrix  shows  the  similarity  of  groups  in  terms  of  time  spent  on  tasks.  Sum- 
rrary  tables  indicate  the  percentage  of  members  in  each  group  who  perform  each  task.  Group 
difference  descriptions  are  given  for  selected  groups.  Distribution  of  background  variables  fot  the 
total  sample,  for  the  four  specialty  groups,  and  for  20  otlicr  groups  reported  is  also  diown.  In 
Appendix  1  responsa  to  items  in  tfw  background  infornution  section  arc  presented  for  every  case  in 
the  survey.  The  inventory  of  duties  and  tasks  used  in  the  survey  is  included  in  Appendix  2. 

426  Valentine,  L.D.,  Jr.  Relationship  between  Airman  Qualifying  Examirution  and  Armed  Forces 
Qualifying  Test  norms.  July  1968.  (AlFHRL-TR-68-106,  DDC  Document  AD-678  528)  (Project  7717, 
Task  771705)  (CFSTl).  Relationships  between  Armed  Forces  Qualifyine  Test  (AFQT)  norms  and 
Airman  Qualifying  Examirution  (AQE)  norms  were  examined.  WJnle  the  nouns  are  not  in  peilect 
agreenKnl,  the  data  suggest  that  they  do  not  vary  from  each  other  to  any  suable  extent  Istiiiutes 
(through  Project  TALENT  data)  of  AFQT  performance  of  1.5-year-olds,  18-year-olds,  and  12th 
graders  were  examined,  and  implicalioru  for  nulilary  test  norms  were  discussed. 

427  LricB-  Th*  effect  of  malur^ion  and  ediK-ational  experience  on  .4ir  Force  Officer  Qtialifying 
Test  scores.  July  1968  (AFHRL-TR  68-107,  tUX  Document  AD687  089)  (Project  7717,  Task 
771706)  (CFSTl).  It  IS  known  llut  nuturation  and  education  have  an  elevating  effect  on  AEtXJT 
scores.  SirKC  the  AFtXJT  is  admimstered  at  dilfeteni  educational  levels  for  the  several  commissiomng 
programs,  iliffererwes  which  are  largely  ipurmits  exist  betv.  en  the  pfogrants  with  espect  to  then 
score  distnbotiorii  To  evaluate  the  extent  of  differences  produced  by  niaturatinn  and  education,  the 
.CEOQT  was  admimstered  expermwntallv  to  41'  Af  Rl)T(  cadets  in  '2  institutions  near  the  end  of 
their  senior  year  Scores  were  compared  with  those  .iPtomed  for  the  same  group  when  they  we;e 
tested  as  freshmen  or  ssiphiuuores  for  selection  by  the  Af  R()T(  priigram  F  or  the  exp.-i!mentaJ 
gtemp  as  a  whole,  the  Officer  ijuahty  score  showed  an  increase  of  appn'Sim,stely  <0  percentile  points 
oyer  the  national  mean  for  .AFROTC  applicants  The  increase  was  greatest  lo:  uJets  in  rated 
catenw*es  (Category  IP  and  FN'I  and  in  the  wientific  technical  category  |(  ategory  FI)  Because  ot' 
statistical  artifacts,  the  irvrease  Sri's  greater  for  those  wtniee  initial  scores  were  low  than  for  these 
whose  irutiaJ  vrores  were  high  The  increase  in  Pilot  scores  for  th-  '•■:aJ  £i''up  was  ab-'Ul  20  percentile 
points,  with  the  greatest  irvrease  (  »0  to  M')  poir  ■;)  ^.^^c'l^'1ne  t;  the  categories  which  received  light 


plane  Irainjng  as  pari  of  (he  AI  ROTC  curriculum  The  UKrease  in  Nirif»alor/l  echnkal  tewe* 
amounted  to  about  6  points  for  tin-  total  ^oup.  but  it  approached  30  points  tor  Category  II  cadets 
whose  initial  Kores  were  below  the  75th  pcrccntdc.  Category  II  cadets  ..:,'ial  scores  about  30 
points  lu^r  than  cadets  in  nonscieiUific  pi^ams  (Category  III),  and  ..os  differenc.-  persisted  in  the 
final  testing.  Data  supported  (he  additional  finding  that  (he  anown  stable  rank-otdetu^  of 
institutions  with  respect  to  AhOQT  worcs  of  fresliinen  and  soplioniotes  applies  also  ti  AFOQT 
scores  of  seniors.  The  data  also  permitted  determinatiun  of  tcst-retesl  rdubilities  and  inter- 
corrdalioiu  of  AKXJT  scores. 

428  Wdry.  it  Cagwia.  L.P.  Coittpatitig  pnrdictimi  of  )ob  pctformaocc  raliatp  frora  trail  ratingg 

for  atfcmfl  mechanics  aad  admiatslrathe  airracn.  Oclober  1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-108)  (Profect  7734. 
Task  773404)  (CFSTl).  .Si;pervisurs  in  all  conutiands  rated  aircraft  mechanics  on  umaii  }ub 
pcrfortJuiKC  and  on  65  wurk  tdaled  traits.  Of  1,290  raiees,  (here  were  852  who  were  rated  by  each 
of  two  supervisors,  providing  samples  of  83  in  D.M'SC  43131, 418  in  DAh'SC  43151,  274  in  DAFSC 
43171,  and  77  in  DAF.'n  43190.  Trait  predictions  of  overall  perfornunce  yielded  U’l  langing  from 
.78  to  .94.  and  crsjjij-validatiori  it’s  from  .33  to  86.  Lnterpctations  involved  compansons  with 
previous  findings  obtained  from  ratings  on  admiiustrai."-  airmen.  The  analyses  added  tonrntnalion  in 
a  different  career  ladder  of  most  of  (he  admiiustrative  ladder  findings  and  suggested  (hat  there  are 
some  areas  wlicre  the  interpretations  cannot  be  generalized  from  one  work  situation  to  another  It 
was  concluded  (hat  any  supervisor  should  be  able  to  niaXc  this  type  ot  rating  if  given  opportunity  to 
observe  the  man.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  opportunity  of  supervisors  to  observe 
men. 


429  Mayo,  C.C.  Survey  of  twenty -eight  Air  force  career  jaddets  with  nineteen  job  invcnloncs.  July 
1968.  (AFHRL  TR-68-109.  ODC  Document  AD-687  091)  (Project  7734,  Twk  773401 ;  Cooliact  AF 
41(6(39)-3049,  Lifson,  Wilson,  Ferguson,  A  Winkk,  Inc  ).  (CPSTl).  Nineteen  job  inventoncs  were 
constructed  for  survey  of  28  Air  Force  career  ladders.  Background  variables  desigt.ed  to  duenmiaait 
among  subjects  were  included  in  each  inventory .  A  review  of  the  contributions  of  technical  advisers 
to  inventory  construction  showed  tlut  ainnen  at  the  superintendent  and  Icclinic-ian  level;  provided 
the  best  job  information.  Problems  arising  in  inventory  construction  are  discussed  and  compared  with 
problems  encountered  in  previous  research.  Write-in  information  from  administrative  surveys  was 
reviewed,  and  significant  contributions  were  added  to  inventory  content.  Inventory  responses  were 
keypunched  and  veriiicd  in  preparation  for  computation  of  gioup  job  descriptions 

430  Vitola.  B.M.  A  .AUey,  W.E.  Development  aad  standardiciUioa  of  Air  Force  compoaitee  foe  the 

Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery.  September  1968.  ( AFHRL  TR-68-1 10,  DDC  Document 
AI3-688  222)  (Project  7717,  Task  771704)  (CFSTl).  Tins  report  describes  the  development  and 
slandardization  of  .Air  Force  composites  for  the  .Armed  .Services  Vixational  .Aptitude  Battery 
(  .-kSV.AB).  (  haracterisiics  ol  .A.SVAB  items,  subtests,  and  descriptive  data  are  presented,  as  well  as 
interconelatiorts  among  ihe  .Airman  Qualifying  F.camirtation  (AQF),  Project  T.Af  FNT  tests,  and 
ASN  AB  variables  Corrclai'on  of  the  .-ASS'.AB  composites  with  those  of  At.lf -66  and  Project  TALENT 
ind'.'ates  a  tugli  degree  of  relationship.  Sumlailv,  comparison  of  means  and  standard  deviations 
det.ved  Iioin  the  nornung  samples  'f  .AQI  -«>  and  the  ASV.AB  indicates  little  dtifeience  between  the 
samples  F  inaUv,  application  of  the  kiider-Richaidson  Formula  21  results  in  hij^  reliabiJitv  ce>efTi 
cienls  lot  th,-  A.S\  AB  composites.  Ifer-ral  AI  S6,  Administrative  .A1  ‘^1.  Mechanical  A1  S4,  and 
f  lectr  nics  Al  ‘^1  Beciuse  of  the  higfi  relationships  between  the  aptitude  composites  of  the  .A5VAB 
and  the  Aljf  ,  the  AQF  distributional  data  currentiv  in  use  in  selective  recruiting  programs  and  in  the 
high  school  tesii.nj  pr o.-;: ai-i  are  cs:!rtsideTed  to  be  valid  and  genet afizabje  to  .Ait  Forc-s  aptitude  inde’-rs 
denied  fioni  the  A.-iAfAT 

4.11  MiPtins,  C.J.,  keefti,  J.B..  t  Rkdericii.  L.I>.  Sekc6aa  of  foeei^  stadeats  for  triiaiwg  hi  fke 

failed  States  Air  Force  Noromber  1968  (AFTfRl.  TR  6*  1 1 1 ,  IWK  Doewmewl  AtV**t  ’23) 
(Projeel  T’19,  Task  771906)  ((TSTI).  A  group  of  tests  has  been  used  to  previct  lucceB  tc  pc  -t  and 
technical  training  for  groups  of  foreign  natK-nals  trained  in  the  I'nited  .States  In  addititijo  to  prev-ious 
•filing  eipenence  two  tifes  of  tests  »ere  tried  paper -and -pencil  and  perfonrtance  tests,  hnnpefulls  of 
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low  cultural  loading.  Pbr  those  going  into  pilot  training  without  previous  pilot  experience,  one 
performaiice  test,  rudder  control,  gave  the  hipest  prediction,  with  one  of  the  paper  and-pcncil  tests 
adding  sigjuficantly.  For  technical  training,  five  paper-and-pencil  tests  showed  low  but  significant 
prediction. 

It  is  noted  that  three  of  the  paper-and-pencil  tests,  used  alone,  are  significantly  valid  for  pilot 
training  and  can  make  considerable  improvement  in  pilot  trainee  selection  procedures. 

432  Valentine,  L.D.,  Jr.,  Vitola,  B.M  ,,  cl  Guinn,  Nancy.  Revision  and  standardization  of  the  radio 
operetoi  composite.  October  1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-112,  DOC  Document  AD-688  223)  (Project 
7717,  Task  771705)  (CFSTl).  The  Rzd^o  Operator  Aptitude  Index  is  used  to  select  non-prior-service 
personnel  for  the  Communications  Operations  (29)  career  field.  This  report  describes  a  revised  Radio 
Operator  Composite  which  appears  to  piedici  success  in  technical  school  as  well  as  the  previous  form. 
Scoring  and  processing  procedures  are  explained  in  detail  so  that  this  technical  report  may  also  serve 
as  a  scoring  manual  for  test  administrators.  The  revised  method  of  computation  will  result  in  a 
reduction  of  testing,  scoring,  and  processing  man-hours.  Technical  data  relevant  to  the  revision  are 
presented  in  the  appendix. 

433  Sturiale,  Glory.  The  officer  effectiveness  reoort  as  a  performance  measure:  a  research  review. 
December  1968.  (AFHRI^TR-68-113)  (Proiect  '//19,  Task  771904)  (CFSTl).  This  report  reviews  a 
decade  of  research  concerned  with  the  Air  Force  Officer  Effectiveness  Report.  One  major  group  of 
studies  concerns  the  OER  used  as  a  performance  measure  for  personnel  management  purposes.  This 
group  includes  analyses  of  relationships  between  officer  effectiveness  ratings  and  such  situational  and 
demographic  factors  as  AFSC,  grade,  command,  and  education.  The  second  area  of  research  includes 
studies  designed  to  determine  the  relationships  between  certain  variables  and  officer  performance 
where  the  OER  has  been  used  as  a  criterion  measure  for  this  performance.  These  investigations  are 
concerned  for  the  most  part  with  measurement  and  improvement  of  officer  selection  devices  and 
training  programs.  An  attempt  was  made  to  examine  critically  the  results  obtained  and  arrive  at 
whatever  empirical  and  interpretive  generalizations  such  a  diversity  of  data  permits. 

434  Tupes,  E.C.  &  Dieteriy,  D.L.  At^usted  OER  scores  with  inflation  effects  removed.  November 
1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-114,  DDC  Document  AD.688  537)  (Project  7719,  Task  771904)  (CFSTl).  A 
method  was  developed  to  remove  the  effects  of  inflation  and  form  changes  from  numerically  coded 
OER  overall  ratings.  Application  of  the  technique  permits  more  accurate  comparisons  of  officer 
effectiveness  between  groups  and  across  time.  Some  such  comparisons  are  illustrated  using  data 
obtained  from  tlie  Project  M  file  of  officers  on  active  duty  at  the  end  of  1967.  The  feasibility  of  the 
adjusted  OER  technique  is  demonstrated  in  these  comparisons  between  various  subgroups  of  the  total 
officer  population. 

435  Vitola,  B.M.  Development  and  standardization  of  the  Airman  Classification  Test-19b8. 
September  1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-115,  DDC  Document  AD-687  090)  (Project  7717,  Task  771705) 
(CFSn).  The  Airman  Classification  Test  is  used  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  for  all  airman 
c’assification  programs  except  selective  enlistment.  It  yields  four  aptitude  indexes  comparable  to 
those  of  the  Airman  Qualifying  Examination:  Mechanical,  Administrative,  General,  and  Electronics; 
the  ACT-68  is  more  similar  to  the  AQE  than  the  1964  form.  The  ACT-68  may  be  scored  b>’  hand  or 
by  maciiine.  Modification  and  simplification  of  the  scoring  system  should  result  in  increased  ease  of 
administration  and  economy  when  the  test  is  scored  in  the  field. 

436  Dieteriy,  D.L.  Simplified  approach  to  a  manpower  management  modd.  December  1968. 
(AFHRL-TR-68-116.  DDC  Document  AD-688  538)  (Project  7719,  Task  771907)  ^CFSTI).  A  man¬ 
power  management  model  was  designed  to  reflect  four  factors  of  concern  to  personnel  managers: 
procurement,  training,  reassignment,  and  retention.  Within  the  framework  of  this  model,  seven  basic 
indexes  wer  developed  to  yield  simple,  reliable  descriptive  data  by  which  a  manpower  structure  can 
be  assessed  at  given  points  in  time.  These  indexes  permit  evaluation  of  the  consequences  of  past 
policies  and  anticipation  of  needs  for  future  policy  change.  By  means  of  the  simple  ratio  indexes, 
specific  manpower  ptoHem  areas  can  be  identified,  and  force  strength  can  be  compared  across  seven 
dimeruions  (loss,  retention,  gain,  flow,  transfer,  utilization,  and  stability)  and  at  various  levels  within 
m  organization. 
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437  Kaplan,  Maigwie  N.,  Madden,  H.L.,  &.  Tupes,  E.C.  Estimates  of  OER  dbtributions  by  Air  Force 
officers.  December  1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-1 17)  (Project  7719,  Task  771904)  (CFSTI).  When  officers 
in  grades  Second  Lieutenant  through  Colonel  were  asked  to  estimate  percentages  of  officers  repre¬ 
sented  in  each  of  the  ten  rating  boxes  of  the  over^  evaluation  on  the  Officer  Effectiveness  Report 
(OER),  accuracy  of  estimation  of  actual  OER  distributions  varied  as  a  fuction  of  (a)  the  grade  of  the 
rarer,  (b)  the  grade  being  estimated,  (c)  interaction  between  rater’s  grade  and  the  grade  being  esti¬ 
mated,  and  (d)  other  characteristics  of  the  rater,  particularly  duty  assignment.  Although  most  officers 
appeared  to  be  aware  of  inflation  in  OERs,  the  extent  of  this  problem  was  not  fully  realized. 

438  Tupes,  E.C.,  Dieterly,  DX.,  Fortuna,  A.L.,  &  Madden,  H.L.  Development  of  a  data  base  for  an 
AFROTC  management  control  system.  December  1968.  (AFKRL-lR-68-118,  DDC  Document 
AD-688  539)  (Project  7719,  Task  771908)  (CFSTI).  This  report  describes  the  origin  and  rationale  of 
the  concept  of  an  AFROTC  Management  Control  System,  and  the  development  of  a  data  base  upon 
nhich  such  a  system  must  depend.  A  detailed  list  and  descriptions  of  all  variables  in  the  data  base  are 
included.  Some  example  distributions  are  included  to  illustrate  the  type  and  magnitude  of  differences 
existing  between  the  various  AFROTC  detachments.  It  is  concluded  that  substantial  improvements  in 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  AFROTC  pro^am  are  possible  through  the  use  of  the  AFROTC  M.anage- 
ment  Control  System  but  that  the  interrelationships  between  the  various  factors  entering  into  such  a 
system  are  so  complex  that  the  use  of  an  electronic  computer  in  the  data  analyses  is  a  necessity. 

439  Ttipes,  E.C.  &  Madden,  H.L.  Prediction  of  officer  performance  and  reteiitiun  from  selected 
characteristics  of  the  college  attended.  December  1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-1 1 9,  DDC  Document  AD- 
688  540)  (Project  7719,  Task  771908)  (CFSTI).  This  report  describes  'nalyses  of  relationships 
between  mititary  performance  and  retention  rates  of  officers  entering  active  duty  from  each  of  1 72 
AFROTC  detachments  during  the  period  1958-62  and  characteristics  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
at  which  the  detachments  are  located.  The  analyses  indicate  that  the  differences  between  AFROTC 
detachments  are  primarily  due  to  differences  in  the  student  bodies  of  the  colleges  and  to  a  great 
extent  are  beyond  the  control  the  Professors  of  Air  Science  or  their  staffs.  It  appears,  then,  that 
retention  rates  of  AFROTC  graduates  can  be  increased  by  differential  assignment  of  quotas  to 
AFROTC  detachments  or  by  disestablishment  of  certain  detachments.  Implications  of  the  study  for 
the  Officer  Training  School  Recruiting  and  Selection  systems  are  discussed. 

440  Phalen,  W.J.  Occupational  survey  of  the  inventory  management  and  materiel  facilities  career 
Udders  645XPy  S47X0.  December  1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-1 20)  (Project  7734,  Task  773401).  A  job 
inventory  covering  eight  specialties  in  the  Inventory  Management  and  Materiel  Facilities  Career 
Ladders,  and  consisting  of  291  tasks  grouped  under  15  duty  categories,  was  administered  to  1790 
airmen  in  16  major  air  corruiuinds.  Incumbents  of  all  skill  levels  completed  a  background  information 
section  and  rated  on  a  7-point  scale  relative  timr  spent  on  tai^ks  The  airmen  also  indicated  or  a 
7-point  scale  how  much  training  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  tasks  performed.  Job  descriptions 
are  presented  for  10  “special”  groups  selected  according  to  background  information  variables. 
Included  are  four  DAFSC  groups  and  one  total  sample  group  for  each  career  ladder.  Duty  and  task 
descriptions  are  presented  for  the  total  Inventory  Management  and  Materiel  Facilities  sample,  for  10 
major  job-type  clusters,  for  7  job-type  subclustirs,  and  for  8.1  significant  job  types  identified  by  the 
automated  job  clustering  program. 

A  group  overlap  matrix  shows  the  similarity  of  groups  in  terms  of  lime  spent  on  tasks.  Group 
summary  tables  indicate  the  percentage  of  memlxirs  in  each  group  who  perform  each  task.  Group 
differerKe  descriptions  are  given  for  DAFSC  and  career  ladder  groups.  Distributions  of  background 
variables  for  the  total  sample,  the  10  major  job-type  clusters,  and  the  7  job-type  subclasters  arc  also 
shown.  Also  itKiuded  arc  distributions  of  background  variables  for  the  2  career  ladders  and  S 
specialty  grou(».  Responses  to  items  in  the  background  information  section  are  p'  'sented  for  cvey 
case  in  the  survey.  The  complete  inventory  of  duties  and  tasks  used  in  the  survey  is  also  incJudcd. 

441  Mead,  D.F.  Occupational  survey  of  the  intelligence  operations  (204X0)  and  phvoo  interpreta¬ 
tion  (206X0)  career  ladders.  December  1968,  (AFHRHR-68  121,  Vol  1.  il)  (P^|cet  77.14.  Tank 
773402).  A  job  inventory  covering  tire  Imelligcncc  Operations  and  Photo  Interpretation  Career 
Ladders,  and  consisting  of  ,156  tasks  groripcd  under  15  duty  categoric.,  was  administered  to  I, (127 


airmen  in  1 5  major  air  commands.  Incumbents  of  all  skill  levels  completed  a  background  informf.tion 
section,  indicated  each  task  performed  in  their  present  job  and  rated  on  a  7-point  scale  the  relative 
time  spent  on  those  tasks  perfoimed.  The  airmen  also  indicated  on  a  7-point  scale  the  source  of 
training  for  each  task  performed.  Job  descriptions  are  presented  for  8  specialty  groups,  for  the 
Intelligence  Operations  and  Photo  Interpretation  Career  Ladders  total  samples,  the  combined  total 
sample,  five  major  job  clusters,  and  for  64  significant  job  types  identified  by  the  automated  joD 
clustering  prograra 

Group  overlap  matrices  show  the  similarity  of  groups  in  terms  ol  time  spetit  on  tasks.  Summary 
tables  indicate  the  percentage  of  members  in  each  group  who  perform  each  task.  Group  difference 
descriptions  are  given  for  selected  groups.  Distributions  of  background  variables  for  the  total  samples, 
DAFK  groups,  major  clusters  and  job  types  are  also  shown.  The  inventory  of  duties  and  tasks  used  in 
the  survey  is  included  in  the  Appendix. 

442  Mofsh,  J.E.,  Aitken-Cade,  P.B.,  &  Boyce,  S.B.  Occupational  survey  of  the  weapon  control 
systerrs  career  ladder  322XX.  December  1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-1 22.  Vol  I,  H)  (Project  7734,  Task 
773401).  A  job  inventory  covering  four  specirdties  and  their  shredouts  in  the  Weapon  Control 
Systems  Career  ladder  (AFSC  322X1),  and  consisting  of  572  tasks  under  16  duty  categories,  was 
administered  to  1319  airmen  in  10  major  air  commands.  Incumbents  of  all  skill  levels  completed  a 
background  information  section  and  rated  on  a  7-point  scale  relative  time  spent  on  tasks.  The  airmen 
also  indicated  on  a  7-point  scale  how  they  learned  to  do  the  tasks  performed,  whether  from  school 
training  or  work  experience.  Job  descriptions  were  computed  for  45  groups  selected  according  to 
background  variables;  however,  of  these  only  the  19  AFSC  job  descriptions  are  presented  in  this 
report.  Job  descriptions  are  also  presented  for  the  VVeapon  Control  Systems  Career  Ladder  total 
sample,  5  job  type  clusters,  and  33  significant  job  types  identified  by  the  automated  job  clustering 
program. 

A  group  overlap  matrix  shows  the  simi>arity  of  groups  ir  terms  of  time  spent  on  tasks.  Sum¬ 
mary  tables  indicate  the  percentage  of  members  in  each  group  who  perform  each  task.  Group 
difference  descriptions  are  given  for  selected  pairs  of  specialties.  Distributions  of  background  vaiiables 
for  the  total  sample,  jcb  type  clusters,  job  types,  and  for  the  DAFSC  groups  are  also  shown.  An 
analysis  of  tlie  ratings  for  the  method  of  training  is  presented  for  the  four  DAFSC  groups  and  three 
shredout  groups. 

443  McOure,  G.E.  Job-associated  problems  encountered  by  airmen  in  Southeast  Asia  as  reported  by 
returnees.  December  1968.  (AFHRL-TR-68-1 23)  (Project  7734,  Task  773401;  Contract  AF 
4I(609)-68-C-0034,  Data  Dynamics,  Inc.)  (CFSTl).  This  report  documents  a  survey  of  United  States 
Air  Force  personnel  concerning  their  jobs  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  The  report  describes  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  updated  Air  Force  Job  Inventories,  selection  of  the  study  population,  conduct  of  a  mail 
survey,  and  personal  interviews  with  commissioned  officen  and  airmen.  Primary  purposes  of  the  mail 
survey  were  to  identify  tasks  in  Southeast  Asia  jobs  in  which  airmen  experienced  difficulty  and  to 
identify  individuals  for  later  personal  interview. 

Interviews  were  conducted  to  probe  deeper  into  matters  mentioned  by  respondents  in  the  mail 
survey,  to  compare  jobs  in  Srrutheast  Asia  with  the  sanre  jobs  elsewhere  in  the  Air  Force,  to  ascertain 
difficulties  in  reacliing  or  maintaining  proficiency,  and  to  detcimine  the  extent  to  which  the  existing 
Air  Force  system  prepare-,  airmen  for  jobs  in  Vietnam  and  Thailand. 

The  study  populatux)  was  comprised  of  airmen  in  40  different  career  specialties  and  a  sampling 
of  commissioned  officers  who  supervised  airmen  m  one  or  more  of  the  same  ficlib.  Mail  survey  results 
included  responses  from  4,119  airnKn  and  689  commissioned  oflicers.  "Hie  personal  interview  sample 
consisted  of  654  airmen  and  ’  27  ccminissioned  officers. 

Analysis  of  both  mail  and  interview  responses  indicated  that  the  job  tasks  in  the  40  specialties 
in  tliis  study  are  essentially  the  same  in  .Strutheas*  Asia  as  they  arc  elsewhere  in  the  Air  Force. 
Respondents  reported  a  n.'fd  tor  more  training  on  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  tasks  m  each 
specialty  .  Mo!*  K^b-relaletl  difficultKu  were  rept>fted  as  being  cawd  by  factors  other  than  a  lack  of 
proficiency  of  airmen. 
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Bariow,  Esther  (Ed.)  Abstracts  of  personnel  research  reports;  YIII.  1954-1968.  December  1968. 
(AFHRL-TR-68-124)  (CFSTl).  This  volume  includes  abstracts  of  the  444  technical  reports  issued  by 
the  Personnel  Research  Ehvision  and  its  antecedent  organizations  from  January  1954  throu^ 
December  1968.  They  cover  studies  in  selection,  classification,  and  utilization  of  Air  Force  personnel  ; 
systematizing  information  flow  in  support  of  personnel  planning;  methods  of  describing,  evaluating, 
and  structuring  Air  Force  jobs;  and  development  of  procedures  for  improving  the  quality  of  Air  Force 
peisonnel. 
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HidividttaJ  laimg^  1‘8) 
cidoctfniatii'i'.  IS,  4^r,  54,  "’4,  ^^1,  122 
unior^i'iig  oIlKiil  !  iiiJorseri  408 
liuius'.tid  pl.iius,  lOl 
inliation  408 

liipii!  da!.i  288,  20  1 

iiistituli-'iiai  drf ifieCcf  i  42^ 

HTsfn-ction  40<) 

IllstlUC'ii!  Apliliid''  1  es!  j88.  28)2 

i  iit!  ill.  li'!  p'  isiiii  'Hi  2')2 

iiisnuci-ir  ijimt's  124.  25(>,  .2^2 


instnicton:  37,65, 188 
integer  weight  conveision:  410 
intellectual  abSity:  131 
intercondation  matrices:  435 
intercorrdations:  427 
interest  factors;  202 

interest  tests:  42.  81,  90.  SI.  99.  117,  156,  190, 
202,307 

interpcnonal  attraction:  414 
interviesw:  101,  127,  132.  144,  145,  157,  159, 
161,  172,240,  267.333.345.407 
interview  boardi:  63 
interviev/  rdiabilily;  63 
intradars  corrdation:  37g,  383 
intradyadic  relatioruhips:  414 
intra-individwd  variability  81,8? 
inventory:  94. 416 

Inventory  of  Airmen  Opinion:  269,  289,407,411 
ipative  trait  ratingi:  388 

Item  analysis:  5.  25  .  26,  71.  75  .  78  84.  90,  92. 
103,  114,  156,  198,  219,  225.  250,  255. 
266,  270,  280, 324,  333,  343,  351 . 354 
isem  position:  114 
item  selection:  250  266.  270,  333 
item  weighting:  252,  266,  280 
Iteration:  239,  245,  26o,  358 

jet  engine  mccnantc:  243 
jet  liglrter  crewchiefs:  241 
job  analysis:  94,  166.  172,  l.iO.  2P.  22),  222, 
,229,  241,  243.  244.  271.  273,  290.  297. 

298,  .'>06.  310,  311,  312.  313,  317,  3iV. 

320.  329  331,  332.  3.16.  346.  352  353. 

359.  361,  3'’4.  375,  381.  386.  387.  394. 

405,4l>7.  4I1,4!6.  4;’7,  444 
job  description  73.  Nt,  170,  2.30,  2.»4  236,  253, 
2'>0.  310.  311,  319,  325.  .329,  331,  332. 

330,  35.3,  361,  37{),  374.  381,  386,  ,387, 

394,405.  40,’,  416,42^3 

jcih  difisens'otij.  .385 

job  evaluation  180,  218,  221,  ::29.  230.  231.  234, 
2.>5,  23b,  252,  253,  271,  300.  310.  311. 

312,  31.1,  .>36,  .359.  3''8,  .IS,!,  384.  385, 

391, 3<>r-.410 

job  e\|>ericnce  53.  76,  214,  231 
job  lanuluiily  410 

ji'b  grinij'ing  14],  36i.  374.  3SI.  .liHri,  3')4,40.5, 
407,  4 lo 

ju6  iin[)(irtaiice'p'h  po'uhilHV  vcalc  40f> 
job  irKunibcnl.s  45,  1 85.  222,  24  1 .  243,  244,  .UK>. 
319.  331, 332.  374.  107 


job  interuts:  9i 

job  inventory;  141,  217,243,244,290,306,319, 
331,  353,  361,  374,  386,  387,  394,  405. 
407.416,429 

job  inventory  idministration:  319, 332 
job  inventory  constrxKtion  319.  392 
job  knowledge  criteria:  1 74 
job  knowle«%e  terti;  5,  43.  53,  66, 67,  76. 88. 92. 
126,  134,  207,  214 

job  perfonrunce  ratingi  4.  5,  45,  128.  183,  242, 
282,315,  342,  351,388 
job  preitife:  80 

job  profiaency  criteria:  3,  4,  21,  29.  37,  66,  67. 
76.  %,  102.  109.  126,  131,  137,  (46.  148, 
150,  159,  160.  161,  165,  166.  174.  175, 
181.  183.  187,  223.  267,  269,  285.  326,342 
job  requnernent  factors:  180,  231, 300,  31 1 , 312. 
313,336,  378.391 

job  requiretnents.  33,  73,  76.  109,  141,  )75, 176, 
585.  180.  237,  287.  317,  342,  346.  359, 
383.  410 

job  atofactHJft:  85,  106,  1 26,  156,  215.213 

Job  Satofaction  Inventory;  67 

job  simubtion.  313 

job  survey:  394, 407 

job  training  ret^ireiiient;  317,  329 

job  type:  241.  242,  252,  353,  361 . 374.  381 . 386. 

.387,394.  405.407.416 
joint  fu.'H.'iionj]  regression:  19 
judgment;  80,  221.  229,  322.  355 
judgment  analysis.  301,  313,  346,  396 
jumor  officers:  413 

Kdley  Activity  PrefereiKf  Repent  190,  2“0 
Kolmogoicv-Snurnov  test  169 
21,  144 

laboratory  aiiiiiuJ  career  iad  lct:  3H6 
language  aptitude  tests;  1 16 
leadership  criteria:  111,  115,  i21,  I'-hJ,  232,  247, 
251 

learning  ability:  17 

least  squares  I’lethod:  IV,  24 

Life  I'.aperieivre  Inventory:  21,  144,  232 

light  plane  training:  29,  ITg,  20rt 

line  officers  4 1 3 

line  work  orders  lf)6 

linear  pnigramnung  337 

lineal  regicssior  19 

literacy  trairung:  47 

literature  review  3  2,  1 1  s  2i  j  221 .  249,  27 1 


living  in  assessment:  150,  157,  161 
logical  reasoning  ratings:  272 
long-range  prediction:  69,  165,  257,  274 
■ow-aptitude  airmen;  3,4,  1 7,  36. 47,  7 1 ,  284 

maintenance  personnel;  88,  166,  243 
male  officers:  413 
malinpring:  7 1 
manpower  pool:  143,293 
manpower  requirements:  103 
manpower  resources:  103,189 
mark-sense  cards:  332 
Markov  chains:  192,  195,335,358 
mathematicaJ  models:  87,  89.  174,  192,  194,  195, 
245,284,  288,335,353 

mathematical  prediction:  1,11,  16.  19,  21. 22,  24. 
28.  29.  32.  52.  71.  87,  116,  123,  128.  132. 
160.  161,  162,  165.  171,  175.  185,  186, 

188,  193,  197,  207.  214,  223.  225,  111. 

230,  233  ,  237  ,  239  ,  240  ,  246  .  247  ,  275, 

276.  277.  280,  283.  285.  287,  289.  301, 

304.  306,  307.  309.  311.  312,  314.  315. 

3'!1,  323,  326,  328.  330.  335,  339,  341. 

342,  344,  345,  349.  350,  357.  358.  373, 

377.393.423 
matrix  algebra:  304 
matrix  transfonnations:  123 
mean  of  adjusted  OERs:  408 
mean  OER:  408 

mechanical  aptitude:  92.  133.  134.  238 
inechamcal  experience:  92,  133,  134 
meclianical  personnel:  5.  53.  66.  70.  76,  ‘74,  109, 
126.  134.  137 

medical  laboratory  career  ladder  319 
medical  materiel  caice  ladder  405 
medical  training  schools:  187 
merit  rating:  420 
nKthod-of-learning  scale:  41  1 
military  a'litudc  5.  3 1 . 42.  59,  6  i .  67.  68,  7V.  83, 
85.  139,  145,  279.  307,  325.  347.  354,  368, 
40r> 

nuliiaiy  grade  252,  272,  282.  289.  3  10.  3 1 1 . 3  1 3. 

359.  361, 374.  3‘74,  4  29 
imlitaiy  ideology  scale:  61 
iraJjta'y  jobs:  374.  381,  386.  394.  405.  407.415, 
429 

military  science:  419 

military  service  records:  291 

military  success  criteria:  40.  276.  280.  285.  3  1  5 

military  success  crittrion  321 

nunimum  qualifying  scores:  153.  209 


nisstk  lites:  1 52,  205 
missile  squadrons :  170 
morale:  31,77,  140,  '52,213 
morale  measurement:  21 1,  212,  2<''0,  265 
morale  theory:  21 1 

motivation:  46, 68,  85,  127,  1 52, 419,  •>21 
motivation  testi:  31,  42,  50,  55.  62,  64,  71, 95, 

1 1 2,  279,  307,  339,  344 
multi^c  choice  tests:  66,  255 
multiple  cor'tlitio'i  "cchni^pses:  35.  98,  262 
multiple  discriminant  function:  58,  130 
multiple  range  tests:  378,  410 
multiple  ranking  design:  299 
multiple  regression  arulysis:  377,  390,  391,  3%, 
43  i 

m<iltiple  regression  techniques:  11.  13.  19,  24,  32. 
75.  %.  Ill,  123.  128.  173,  175,  185.  |93. 
214,  223.  234,  237,  239,  246,  247.  265. 

266,  272,  275.  276.  211.  279.  282.  285. 

285  ,  289.  291.  304,  306.  308  ,  309.  311. 

312,  313.  315,  321.  323.  326,  328.  336. 

339.  341,  342.  344.  345,  346.  357.  3.^9. 

368.  373,393,423 

muiiitjuns  snd  weapons  inaintenancc:  205 
Mutual  Detense  Assistance  Program  (MDAP):  41 
MDAP  Isiglisn  Proficiency  Examination  4i 
MDAP  pilot  training  4i 

National  Advistiry  Coninuttce  for  Aeronautics: 
171 

Naval  Academy  i-jraduates:  148 
navigator  selec’ion;  389 
Negro  airmen:  32 

noncommissioned  ofticen  r)8,  SO,  H5,  222 

nomntellectual  beltavior:  '42 

nonlinear  regression:  19 

normal  distributions  l6V 

noriiutive  scores  362 

norming  435 

norms  177,  20^V.  220,  227,  238.  277.  316,  33S. 
382,  403 

no  shew  fviicv  408 
nuclear  weapons  205 

observer  checklists  65 
observer  ratings  65,  16(,  I'M 
observet-leclinjcal  composite  155 
observe'  training  155 
occupational  cJassifuati.ui  i  72 
occupational  surves  244,  .'8;,  vt)f>,  .'1 9, 

329,  35,i,  3(.l.  ,'  .'4,  3.81.  3S(>.  3.87,  »'>4, 

405. 407.416, 4'9 


Officer  Activity  Inventory:  90, 99.  202 
officer  assignment:  419 
officei  candidata:  90,  268 
Officer  Candidate  School:  6.  7.  39.  40.  95.  121. 
128 

Officer  Candiciate  School  cadets:  111,  135,  142 
Officer  Candidite  School  gradua’es  79  102 
officer  career  fields:  202 
officer  classification:  21 ,  110 
officer  effectiveness  criteria:  308 
officer  effectiveness  rating:  135,  165 
Officer  Effectiveness  Reports.  79,  102,  128,  131, 
148.  159.  183,  193,  242,  282,  287,  290. 
308,  333.  34 1 . 348,  349.  350  35 1 , 408,  414 
Officer  Effectiveness  Report  data  bank:  408 
Officer  Effectiveness  Report  data  sumnury:  408 
OER  accuracy:  414 
OER  factor  ralnig  420 
OER  rclubiJuy:  282 
OER  word  picture:  7,  287 
olticcr  evaluation  p'ogram:  369 
wfticer  grade  370,  384 
officer  grade  requirenients:  391 
Officer  (irade  Requuemeiits  Project:  390 
officer  input:  413 
officei  jobs.  390 
officer  job  inventory:  41 1 
of  'cer  pay :  3 1 0.  3 1 1 , 3 1 3 .  3 59 
olf'cer  performance  enteru:  420 
officer  personnel:  21,  29.  79.  80.  9y,  I  iO,  129. 
131.  132.  144,  146,  148,  l.-O.  i54.  157. 

158,  160.  161.  165,  183.  184,  K.7.  208, 

230,  2.'4.  236,  242,  253.  279,  282.  289, 

291.  307,  311,  325,  333,  334.  335,  340. 

34 1 ,  347.  348.  349.  350.  351. 354.  406.  414 
officei  procurement:  354 
oificer  promotio'-  419 

officer  quaht)  meisiiremen'  39.  63,  152.  259. 
334, 340 

officer  retention  129,  208.  2^9  289,  307,  334. 
340.  347.  354.4C6,  413 

onicer  selection:  39,  40.  42.  51,  63,  110.  111. 
117.  129.  I  ?5.  142.  224,  2^8.  263.  327. 

3.80.424 

officei  selection  tens  15.  lf'5,  J99,  203.  2t>4, 
232,  247.  250.  251,  2fwJ,  339.  344,  37!, 
'■*3,  42  ’'. 

offkei  sc-'irces  of  Ciimnussion  diX' 

officer  sf>s ciaJties.  282,  '12,  33f',  v'v,  389,  3S1 

(Hlicei  Tiaining  Vh'.H'l  279  ,!S7 

officer  utt]i.'’ation  I'ls-ld'  4(9 

iiii-the  )ob  irarning  1  ''4 


operationi  fCKarch ;  192,  194,  195,358 
Opinion  Inventoiy:  190 
opinion  tests:  198 
organizational  level:  31 1 
orpnizational  supply  specialist:  197 
orthogorul  coruposita:  123 
ortho^nal  facton:  23 
overall  evaluation:  408 
overall  evaluation  inikx:  408 
overall  rating  (OER):  291 

paired-compartson  data  312 
panel  ratkigs  348 
part  correlation:  262 
part-of-the-poiition-scalc:  411 
partial  regression:  35,  266 
pass-fail  rates:  1 13 
pattern  ans'ysis:  56.  126,  137 
Pattern  Comprclicnsion  test  257 
pattern  cr^aw  validation:  388 
pattern-of-resporue  key :  13 
pay:  419 

peer  ratings:  6,  7.  37,  45.  51.  93.  95.  111.  112, 
117,  128,  142,  183,  191,  1%.  215,  216, 
226,  250,  254,  256,  259,  267.  268,  269, 
275.315.326 
percentsge  points:  337 
percentde  distributions  362 
percentile  Korcs:  201,  238.  278,  338 
perception:  60,  146,  322.  355 
perceptiHl-inotor:  379 
perceptual  speed  ‘'actor:  1 18 
performance  evaluation  420 
performance  grade  'itmg  bias  420 
[>e  t  for  ma  e  s  t  an  da  r  d  5  420 
peilor'm.'KC  tests  146,  164,  167 
[XTsonal  background  qoestu'niiaire  42,  145 
persemaJ  data  21.  32.  69.  77,  lOS.  132.  133,  I  JO. 

158,  193,  24ij,  289 
I’enonaJ  Ikita  (2ues6onnaire  108 
l^isonaJuv  factors  254,  289.  2fiR 
fvrsonalitv  ratings  31,  128,  132,  1 '0,  180,  1*'7, 
1 6 1,  18  3.  191,  21  5,  21 6.  284,  2*9,  268.  278 
personalitv  tests  6,  ’,  21,  76,  f>0,  11  /,  128,  I4f,, 
18^,  158,  189,  Ic.O,  168  184.  19‘^,  208. 
249,  :'0,  2 ’8,  148 
personalitv  tr;iJts  81., 82 
penormel  419 

penonnel  avses.sn'vnt  180,  187  158,  189  ifR'), 

I6l 


personnel  assignment:  173,  185,  189,  284,  30  . 
419 

personnel  career  field:  361 
personnel  clauification:  38,  87,  89.  296  .  297.  298, 
.7  20.352.375.444 
personnel  counseling  333 
personnel  management:  152,420 
personnel  planrung:  139,  298,  320,  352,  375,  444 
personnel  policy:  419 
personnel  procurement:  419 
personnel  records:  237,  287.  321 
personnel  res'axch:  2%.  297.  296.320,352.356. 
371,  '75.  395.444 

Personnel  Research  Laboratory:  110  ,  296.  297, 
298,320.  352.  375.395 

personnel  selection:  32,  87.  93,  139,  !40.  174, 
190,  209.  284  .  295  .  2%.  297,  298.  303, 
320.  345.  352,  375.444 
(.crsonnel  specialists:  361. 374 
rersonnel  systems:  192,  195.  234.  358 
personnel  utilization:  296.  297,  298.  320,  352. 

375,  4! 9.  444 
PF.RSUB:  398.399 
photographic  techniques:  72 
Photo-Interpretation  School:  207 
Physical  Aptitude  Examination.  251 
physical  proficiency  tests:  Ml.  117 
pliystcal  ratings:  185.259 
physics  test:  257 
Pilot  Instiucti  r  School:  97 
Pilot  Instructor  Selection  Examinatiun:  93 
pilot  selection:  389 
pilot  stanme:  29,  258 
puot  trainees:  29,  129.  206 
pilot  training:  43  I 
pilots:  144 

point  rating  systems  410 
policy  analysts:  301, 313 
policy  boards  390 
policy -capturing  3‘it) 
pohev -capturing  models  410 
policy  simiJation:  |92,  198,  314.391 
jx'pulatiiin  estimates:  143 
position  esaJuation  384 
pi'wei  subtests  401 
{uactice  effects  114,  ’19 
Ptecommission  .Survey  35-t.  40(i 
predating  reculivtsm  412 
predictio.T  '82,  197  4cxy,  403 
prediction  acciitics  391 


prediction  by  trait  patterns;  388 

prediction  systems:  239 

previous  flying  experience  variaWc:  1 1 

primary  flying  training:  258 

principal  components:  '30 

prisoner  rehabilitation,  predicting  success:  412 

probability;  299.  358 

problem  formulation:  304 

problem  solving:  4<),  52 

problenvsolving  tests.  17 

procedures:  407 

product  Moment  correlation.  389 
proficitney  ratings:  240,  265 
profile  nutchmg:  141 

progranuiung  (compulcn):  12.  57.  58,  305.  374. 
407 

Project  1000;  3.4 
Project  M:  340.413 
Project  Sijuare  Peg:  189 

Project  T.\L,1;NT:  277.  281,  316.  327,  338.  .162. 

380,  401, 404,  424 
projectii'e  tests:  59,  62.  6-'',  S2,  95 
promotion  boards:  348.  349,  350 
promotion  policy:  348 
promotion-rate  variable:  289 
Psi  Lambda  Poreign  language  .\ptitude  Battery: 

1 16 

psychiatric  referrals:  321 
|«ycl'ol\3gical  i.-.-es5ment:  131,  i32 
psychology:  379 

psychomeuics:  25,  27,  102,  104,  105,  114,  2W, 
304,322,355 
psyctiomotor:  379 
j'sychomotor  speed  factor  10 
[isychomotoi  test'  '  0,  -!  1 1 
jjublicatums  criieru n  !  7 1 

ijuahts  control:  44 
quantitative  score  84 
quartimas  method  23 

questioimaue:  43.  10’,  140,  14.“',  19S,  208,  cl  2, 
240,  2^2,  2’9,  :s3,  34’,  354.406,421 
quo!. I  problem  89 

ladar  lepaii  iiwn  197 

I  .sdiation  lu/ai ds  1  0  1 

laiho  inlercei'l  opeulot  19’ 

ladjo  I qKTaliojis  l‘:>0 

Radio  Operator  Schoid  19,  til 

radii'  r.ida?  career  field  222 


radio-radar  maintenance:  190 

rank-ordering:  80.  239,  286,  310.  311.  312,  313, 

322,336.355,359 
nnk  order  conelation:  385 
rater  groups:  378,  410 

rater  judgment:  176.  180.  217.  218,  221.  222. 

229.  234,  236,  252.  253.  300,414 
rater  sdcciion:  383 
rating  bias:  414 
rating  factors:  408 
rating  forms:  196,  300.  333,  351 
rating  reliability  6,  80,  102.  Ho.  180,  191.  196, 

217.  230,  231,  234.  236.  241,  243.  713. 

348,  350.378.383 

rating  scales:  6.45.  73.  128,  176,  180,  217,  218. 

222.  110.  2J4.  235,  236,  241.  243,  252. 

253.  267,  287,  312.  317,  325.  359.  361. 

374.  377  381.  384,  386.  391,  394.  405. 

407.4;6.429 
rating  trend:  408 
ratings.  370 

raw  composite  scores;  401 
reading  ability :  376 
reasoning  tests:  45.  199 
reciprocating  engine  (necbanic  328 
recognition;  419 
recruiter-salesman:  377 
Recruiter  Schixil :  1  24 
recruiting:  421 
recruiting  , group  quotas:  372 
recruiting  objectives:  Ml 

recruitment:  42.  .50.  M3.  186,  233.  277.  284. 

285,  288,  3fi0 

recriutmero  scheduhi  :  293 
recruits:  293 

.--'enlistment  iiii..  t  criterion  1%' 

reference  r.'tmgs  1% 

regional  difiereiues  38,  133,  Ml  ,  3W) 

legion  of  enhsiiivnt  4fM 

renession;  39.^,  3W,  403 

regression  anal  y ses  410,412 

repessioi.  equatium  19.  35,  218.  2  )9,  246.  262 

regression  fdienomeii  j  42’ 

legressivin  weights  2  77 

regular  40.’s 

regular  officers  |92,  289 

Regular  Officer  Select!  'ii  Test  26.' 

reliability  analsses  410 

remedial  traimn?  4’ 

reporting  official  (rater )  40S 

research  A  desTlopnient  officers  189,  .'s’,  329 


I  19 


RAO  mutafeineat  ofTtcen:  353 
RADofBoen:  353 

RMvch  methcxh:  7,  22,  46,  56,  87.  244,  252, 
253.271.304 

meaich  icvkiis:  24,  8V.  271 
mcm:  406 
ROTC:  51 

mpOMe  ptttrra*:  56 
rnponability:  374 
ftspontAflity  ■sasmrni;  392 
Fatrwtwfl  of  tcore  dathbutton:  295 
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Officer  Evaluation;  Personality  Factors;  Peer  Ratings;  Self-Ratings;  Supervisory  Judgment 

RECRUITMENT 

See  Aptitudes;  Enlistment;  Manpower  Resources;  Regional  Differences;  Selection,  Classification, 
and  Assignment  General  References 

REENLISTMENT 

See  Career  Attitudes;  Enlistment;  Retention 


REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES .  152 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Classification;  Aptitudes;  Educational  Information;  Manpower 
Resources;  Training;  Technical  Schools  and  Training  Programs 

RETENTION .  152 

See  also  Career  Attitudes;  Career  Progression;  Enlistment,  Manpower  Resources;  Officer 
Commissioning  and  Training  Programs;  Officer  Procurement  and  Utilization;  Personnel 
Management  Models,  Policies 

SAFETY  .  152 

See  also  High-Risk,  Hazardous,  Unpleasant  Working  Conditions 

SELECTION,  CLASSIFICATION,  AND  ASSIGNMENT  GENERAL  REFERENCES  . . .  152 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Gassification;  Aptitudes;  Computer  Methods  and  Applications; 
Officer  Commissioning  and  Training  Programs;  Officer  Procurement  and  Utilization;  Personnel 
Management  Models,  Policies;  Policy  Capturing,  Information  Processing 

SELF-RATINGS  .  153 

See  also  Attitudes;  Career  Attitudes;  Personality  Factors;  Ratings;  Social  Adjustment;  Test 
Instruments;  Noncognitive  Measures 
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SOCFAL  ADJUSTMENT  . 153 

See  also  Adaptability  to  Air  Force  Life;  Group  Processes;  Peer  Ratings;  Personality  Factors; 
Ratings;  Self-^tings;  Test  Instruments:  Noncognitive  Measures;  Supervisory  Judgment 

SPATIAL  RELATIONS  FACTORS .  153 

See  also  Aptitudes;  Job  Dimensions;  Test  Instruments:  Cognitive  Measures 

STATISTICAL  METHODOLOGY .  154 

See  also  Computer  Methods  and  Applications;  Occupational  Analysis;  Personnel  Management 
Models,  Policies;  Policy  Capturing,  Information  Processing 

STRESS .  155 

See  also  High-Risk,  Hazardous,  Unpleasant  Working  Conditions;  Motivation;  Personality  Factors 

SUPERVISORY  JUDGMENT  .  155 

See  also  Airman  Performance  Report:  Job  Performs  nee;  Occupational  Analysis;  Officer  Evaluation 

TECmJICAL  TRAINING 


See  Rying  Training;  Officer  Commissioning  and  Training  Programs;  Training:  Technical  Schools 
and  Training  Programs 


TEST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROCESSING,  TESTING  CONDITIONS  .  155 

See  also  Statistical  Methodology;  Test  Construction;  Test  Instruments:  Cognitive  and  Noncognitive 
Measures;  Testing  and  Measurement  Theory  and  Procedures 

TEST  CONSTRUCTION  .  155 

See  also  Ratings;  Statistical  Methodology ;  Test  Instruments:  Cognitive  and  Noncognitive  Measures; 
Testing  and  Measurement  Theo.y  and  Procedures 

TEST  INSTRUMENTS:  COGNITIVE  MEASURES  (ABILITY,  APTITUDE,  ACHIEVEMENT) .  156 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Classification;  Aptitudes,  Job  Proficiency;  Training:  Technical 
Schools  and  Training  Programs 

TEST  INSTRUMENTS:  NONCOGNITIVE  MEASURES  (INVENTORIES,  SURVEYS, 

QUESTIONNAIRES) .  157 

See  also  Aptitudes:  Attitudes;  Career  Attitudes;  Motivation;  Peer  Ratings;  Personality  Factois; 
Self-Ratings;  Supervisory  Judgment 

TESTING  AND  MEASUREMENT  THEORY  AND  PROCEDURE.S  .  158 

Sec  also  Ai'inan  Selection  und  Classification;  Aptitudes,  Statistical  Mcthodolgy;  Test 
Administration  and  Processing,  1  isting  Conditions; Test  Constiuction.Tes*.  InstrunKnts;  Cognitive 
and  Noncognitive  Measures 

TRAINING;  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  .  158 

See  also  Achievcnicnt;  Airman  Selection  and  Classification,  Aptitudes.  Flying  Training;  Officer 
Commissioning  and  Training  Progianu; 

TRAINING  DFVIC»-:S  .  159 

See  also  F-lying  Training,  FAychoniotor  Skills.  Tra.ning:  Technical  Schools  and  Traimng  Progtams 
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TRAINING  evaluation .  159 

S«e  also  Airnnn  Selection  and  Classirtcation;  Aptitudes;  Training:  Technical  Schools  and  Training 
Programs 

TRAINING  PROCEDURES,  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING,  REMEDIAL  TRAINL'JG .  160 

See  also  Basic  Training;  Irutructors;  Instruction;  Limited-Aptitude  Airmen;  Training:  Technical 
Schools  and  Training  Programs 

TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  .  160 

See  also  Manpower  Resources;  Personnel  Management  Models,  Policies;  Officer  Procurement  and 
Utili7ation;  Training:  Technical  Schools  and  Training  Programs 

WAF  STUDIES  .  160 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Gassification;  Aptitudes;  Peer  ttings 
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SUBJECT  INMX 


(Refeience  mimben  identify  lerial  numben  ip;«ving  in  left  mufin  of  dted  abctnct  entries.) 


ABSTRACTS  OF  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Personnel  research  abstracts:  296,  297,  298,  320, 
375.444 

ACADEMIC  grades 

See  Achievement;  Aptitudes;  Educational  Infor¬ 
mation;  Training:  Technical  Schools  and  Train¬ 
ing  Programs 

ACCIDENTS 
See  Safety 

ACHIEVEMENT 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Gassification; 
Aptitudes;  Educational  Inforrrution;  Officer 
Commissioning  and  Training  Programs,  Train¬ 
ing:  Technical  Schools  and  Training  Progratru 

Academic  grade  stability:  1 

Achievement  motivation:  62 

Achievement  of  low-  and  high-aptitude  mechanics 
trainees:  134 

ACQT  officer  quality  score  related  to  academic 
grades:  39 

AF  Academy  1st  year  criteria  related  to  academic 
measures:  120.339.344.377.393,423 

AFOQT  related  to  pilot  and  naviptor  training 
success:  389 

AFQT  related  to  technical  training  outcomes:  179 

Aptitudes  related  to  achievement:  22.  28,  87 

Avution  high  school  achievement  related  to  classi¬ 
fication  tests:  257,  294 

Behavior  under  stress  related  to  achievement 
motivation  55 

Biographical  information  rvlafcd  to  techmeal 
school  grades  13 

Educational  background  related  lo  training  kHooI 
outcomes  32 

Educational  infwmation  related  to  t-'chmeal  train¬ 
ing  mkccss;  323 

E.,*per»ence  and  aptitude  facton  related  to  me¬ 
chanical  trairung  grad*^  133 

High  school  infortnalion  related  to  electronics 
training  xhieveme fit:  357 


Instructor  effectiveneas  related  to  profeerional 
achievement  drive:  37 

OERs  related  to  Squadron  Officer  School  attend¬ 
ance:  308 

Officer  effectiveneas  related  to  academic  ud  in¬ 
tellectual  ability:  165 

Peraonal  achievement  factor  derived  from  job  latif- 
faction  scale:  106 

Problem  solving  ability  related  to  educational 
achievement:  52 

Prediction  of  Initructional  Progranuner  School 
succeis:  400 

Prediction  of  pilot  training  tuccesa  of  foreign 
nationals:  43 1 

Prediction  of  Radio  Operator  School  lucceaa:  30 

Prediction  of  Technical  Iiutructor  School  achieve¬ 
ment:  188 

Prediction  of  Recruiter  School  achievement:  377 

RAD  potential  related  to  Squadron  Officer  School 
achievement:  272 

Self-report  educational  information  related  to 
technical  training  succeis:  309 

Technical  school  grades  related  to  academic 
achievement:  237 

Training  course  outcomes  related  to  selection  and 
classification  measures:  209 

Unsuitability  related  to  aptitude  indexes:  315 

UnsuitabUity  and  nonadvancement  in  low-aptitude 
airmen:  285 

Work -partner  selection  related  to  achievement  and 
affiliation  motivation:  112 


ADAPTABILITY  TO  AIR  FORCE  UFE 

See  also  Adjustment;  Attitudes;  Career  Atti¬ 
tudes:  Enlistment ;  Retention;  Social  A(^ust- 
ment 

Adaptability  of  airmen  referred  for  psychiatric 
evaluation;  321 

Attitudes  before  and  after  AirmenT  ProficieiKy 
School  68 

Unfavorable  dticharge  related  lo  educational  level: 
276. 285 

Unsuitability  related  to  aptitude,  background,  and 
baiK  trainuig  data  315 
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adjustment 

See  dso  Adiptability  to  Air  Force  Life; 
Altitudes;  Limited- Aptitude  Airmeri;  Penon- 
ality  Factors;  Social  Ac^ustment 

Adaptability  of  airmen  referred  for  psychiatric 
equation;  321 

Ai^ustment  of  limited-aptitude  airmen:  3.4 
Personal  adjustment  of  basic  airmen:  3 1 
Unsuitability  of  lit  term  airmen:  31 S 

AIRCRAFT  AND  ENGINE  MECHANl'^ 

See  also  Aircrew  Gassitication ;  •  an  Selec¬ 
tion  and  Gasstfication;  Aptitudes;  in.<  Train¬ 
ing;  Job  Skills;  Trairung:  Technical  2>chools  and 
Training  Programs 

ACB  and  Spice  Survey  Test  related  to  mechanic 
training  success:  197 
Aviation  mechanics  testing  program:  66 
Background  and  aptitude  variables  of  mechanics 
course  graduates:  136 

Background  and  training  variaoles  related  to  pro¬ 
ficiency  test  scores:  214 

ExperieiKe  and  aptitude  related  to  training 
success:  133 

Ground  crew  job  dimensions:  73 
Job  components  checklist  for  engine  mechanics: 
94 

Job  knowledge  requirements  for  mechanics:  53, 
92 

Job  performance  of  mechanics:  109 
Job  satisfaction  in  skilled  job  groups:  85 
Nontechnical  factors  in  mechanics  job  perform- 
aiKe:  70 

ftofidetKy  test  for  B-52  aircratt  maintenance:  88 
Qualifications  vanibles  related  to  job  perform¬ 
ance:  175 

Ratings  of  "best”  and  “poorest”  mechanics:  137 
Successful  behavior  of  mechanics:  1 26 
Training  rreerh  for  B-50  mechanics:  78 

AIRCREW  CLAS^nCATlON 

See  also  Aircraft  and  Engine  Mechanics;  Airman 
Sdectwo  and  nasii..wat»on ,  Aptitudes.  Rymg 
Trairung;  Officer  Commminning  and  Trainii^ 
Programs 

ACB  vs^tdiUon:  % 

ArOQT  related  to  observer  training  success  155 


Aptitude  scores  of  aircrew  training  applicants:  69 
Gassification  variaUes  rdated  to  pilot  training 
outcomes:  11 

English  Proficiency  Examination  for  selection  of 
foreign  pilot  trainees:  41 
Ground  crew  job  dimensions:  73 
Job  element  aptitude  rests  for  classirication:  20 
Light  plane  training  for  pre-prinury  selection:  29 
Perceptual  psychomotor  tests  for  aircrew  selec¬ 
tion:  379 

Spatial  orientation  items  for  aircrew  selection:  72 

AIRMAN  PERFORMANCE  REPORT 

Sec  also  Job  Performance;  Ratings;  Supervisory 
Judgment 

APR  related  to  behavior  variables  in  aircraft  and 
engine  mechanics:  126 
APR  related  to  1st  term  performance:  326 
APR  related  to  trait  ratings  by  supervisors:  388 

AIRMAN  SELECTION  AND  CLASSIFICATION 
See  also  Aircraft  and  Engine  Mechanics;  Air¬ 
crew  Gassificatioi.;  Aptitudes;  Regional  Differ¬ 
ences;  Selection,  Classification,  and  Assignment 
General  References;  Training:  Technical 
Schools  and  Training  Programs 

Achievement  related  to  aptitude  tests.  87 
AFWST  for  WAF  selection  and  classification:  84 
Aircraft  and  engine  mechanics  aptitude  and  expcii- 
ence:  133 

Aircrew  job  clement  aptitude  tests:  20 
Ainmn  Clascification  Battery 
ACB  and  AQF,  210 

ACB  and  technical  school  achievement:  153 
ACB  aptitude  conversion  tables:  86  .  201 
ACB  rcgicnal  dilTercnccs  38.  151 
ACB  related  to  GATB  and  other  tests:  10.  14. 
177 

ACB  related  to  training  ptoficicrKy  criteria: 
123.  181 

Airman  Classification  Test  development  248.  302. 
435 

Airman  Qualifying  Examination 

AOE  and  regional  diffeterwes;  360.  404 

AQE.  AFQT.  and  EDPT  364 

AC^.  and  ACB  210 

AOE  and  AFCTT  426 

AQE  and  DAT  382 


AQE  and  educational  level:  404 
AQE  and  Employee  Aptitude  Survey:  403 
AQE  and  Project  TALENT:  316.  338.  366. 
401,404 

AQE  and  technical  training:  318  ,  362, 402 
AQE,  California  Achievement,  and  Davis  Read¬ 
ing  Tests:  376 

AQE  development:  163,  278. 366,401 
Aptitude  data  on  enlisted  accessiotu:  281 , 404 
ArithriKtic  reasorung  data:  2‘^0 
By-pass  specialists  identification  and  selection:  43 
Classification  instruments  for  airmen:  223,  303 
Counterinsurgency  selection:  345 
Detection  of  malingering  with  special  AFQT  keys: 
71 

Dial  and  Table  Reading  Test  for  classification:  16 
ExperieiKe  Record  in  airman  selection:  43,  107 
Isolated  duty  selection:  140 
Pilot  instructor  selection:  93 
Preassigned  quota.':  and  personnel  classification 
problems:  89 

Oialificat  ions  data  and  assignment:  185 
Radio  operator  selection:  8,  9,  432 
Recruiter  School  lection:  377 
Regional  differences  in  aptitude:  38.  151,  360, 
404 

Selection  and  classification  instruments  related  to 
technical  training  criteria:  123,  179,  181,  20^ 
Selection  tests  and  Project  TALENT  data:  277, 
281,316,338.366.401.404.426 
Selection  tests  for  women:  84,  2'SO 
Selection  variables  related  to  1st  term  perform¬ 
ance:  326 

Spatial  factors  m  aptitude  testa:  18 
Statisthral  models  for  airman  classification  bat¬ 
teries:  130 

Stability  of  ACiCT  scores  274 

Stability  of  prediction  from  classification  test-  0*3 

Triiivre  success  at  difieicnt  aptitude  levels:  28 

APTITVDES 

See  also  Achievement;  Aircrew  (lassification, 
Ai'man  Selection  and  t  lassifkation,  Offic*-r 
(  onunissioning  and  Ttainmj  Ptoiprams,  Train¬ 
ing  rechnrcai  Schtxvls  and  Training  Programs 

Achievement  related  to  aptitude  tests  i,  22,  2f'. 
69.  S’ 

Airman  navsaficalion  Balterv  (.Ari'i 

.At  B  and  Airman  Actiritv  Inventors  related  to 
technK'aJ  trairutiy  ■  K'cess  91 


AfiB  and  Aviation-Cadet  Officer-Cimlidatc 
Qualifying  Test  administered  undci  varietl  rest¬ 
ing  conditions:  15 

ACB  and  Biographical  Inventory:  13,  283 

ACB  and  GATE:  10, 177 

ACB  and  Space  Survey  Test  related  to  ttve- 

chanics  training  outcomes:  197 

ACB  and  spatial  abilities:  10,  167 

ACB  aptitude  composites:  123,  181 

ACB  aptitudes  for  high  school  students:  238 

ACB  Biographical  Inventory  related  to  WAF 

basic  training  criteria:  225 

ACB  conversion  tables  for  civilian  and  service 

tests:  86 

ACB  development:  138,210 
ACB  factors  and  Cuilford-Zinunerman  Apti¬ 
tude  Survey:  14 

ACB  for  selection  of  pilot  instructors:  93 
ACB  forms  equivalence:  201 
ACB  related  to  dassificatiun  criteria:  223 
ACB  related  :u  medical  and  dertai  speculties 
criteria:  187 

ACB  related  to  photo  interpreter  training:  207 
ACB  validation  review:  96 
Airman  Classification  Test  (ACT;:  182,  248,  302, 
435 

Airman  Qualifying  Examinaiion  (AQE) 

AQE  and  ACB  score  equivalence  220 
AQE  and  AhQT:  426 
AQE  and  DAT  3 82 

AQE  and  EDPT  (electronics  aptitude)  364 
AQE  and  Employee  Aptitude  Survey:  403 
AQE  and  Instructor  Aptitude  lest:  292 
AQE  and  prcdKtive  vili'iity  402 
.4QE  and  Project  1  AL'iiNT.  high  school  norms 
316.  338.  362,  366,401 
.aQE  and  iccluucal  training  grad.: '  3  i  8. 402 
AQE.  Caiiforma  Achievement,  and  Daws  Read¬ 
ing  Test ;:  376 

.4QE  develupir-eni  163,  210,  278.  366,401 
.AQE  related  to  basic  ttairung  oulcomci  330 
•Aptitude  and  assignment  185 
Aptitude  theory  and  prediction  of  ichi'-vement 

t  > 

■Aptitude  index  validity  2tX) 

Aptitude  Items  and  learning  1  14 
•Aptitude  level  related  to  rc-sponse  acquiesce  nee 
19S 

Aptitude  patterns  by  region  hx  ;  >1  vq)  i  la 
Aptitude  tests  for  aircrew  cUssifWation  2*  ■ 

Aptitude  validities  fisr  techr.tcaJ  scHchsI  .  -tu 

:2s 


Aptitudes  of  enlisted  accessions:  149, 281 , 404 
Aptitudes  of  high  school  students:  238, 294,316, 
338. 362,  366 

Aptitudes  and  intelligence  related  to  skilled  job 
areas:  85 

Arithmetic  reasoning:  219,  270, 324 
Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Test  (AFQT) 

AFQT  administration  and  nonstandard  test 
administration'  169 

AFQT-designated  Category  IV  airmen:  47 
AFQT  failure  rates:  1 13 
AFQT  scoring  keys  to  detect  truditigering:  71 
Self-ratings  related  to  AFQT  catej  ory:  216 
Armed  Forces  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVB):  430 

Aural  radio  code  test  performance  related  to  seat 
location:  8 

Aural  radio  code  test  for  radio  operator  selection: 
9, 30 

Balance  Problems  Test  related  to  measures  of 
general  aptitude:  52 

Calibration  of  selection  tests  to  project  TALENT 
norms:  277 
Carefulness:  328,  397 
Qassification  Instruments  and  aptitude 
-ptitude  and  assignment:  185 
Classification  tests  and  electronics  aptitude: 
36^ 

Composition  of  airman  classification  instru¬ 
ments:  87 

Long-range  prediction  from  tests:  69 
Regional  differences  in  aptitude,  implications 
for  recruitment  and  classification:  38,  143, 
151,338, 360,  372 

Communication  abilities  identified  in  military  sit¬ 
uations:  162 
Creativity:  97, 108,  171 

Dial  and  Table  Reading  Test  predicted  by  short 
alternative  tests:  K 
Driver  safety  prediction:  397 
Education  and  aptitude  variables  related  to  tech¬ 
nical  training  success:  323 
Electronics  aptitude:  357, 364 
Enlistment  objectives  related  to  recruiting  needs: 
372 

Experience  related  to  mechanics  performance:  53, 
76 

Factor  reference  test  fer  five  aptitudes:  34 
GATE  and  ALB:  10,  177 

Guilford-Zimmerman  Aptitude  Survey  and  ACB: 
14 

High  school  inforniation 

Aptitude  related  to  high  school  grades:  29‘f, 
404 


AQE  and  high  school  norms:  338 

AQE  and  Project  TALENT:  316,  338,  362, 

366,404 

Classification  test  aptitudes  for  high  school 
students:  238 

Classification  tests  related  to  aviation  higli 
school  achievement:  257, 294 
Electronics  aptitude  and  high  school  informa¬ 
tion:  357 

High  school  testing  program:  430 
Instructor  Aptitude  Test  related  to  Technical  In¬ 
structor  School  achievement:  188 
Interests  related  to  job  satisfaction:  1 56 
Knowledge,  intellectual  factors 

Achievement  tests  and  aptitude:  376 
Aptitude  items  and  learning:  1 14 
Aptitudes  and  intelligence  i  elated  to  skilled  job 
areas:  85 

Experience  vs.  knowledge  in  proficiency  meas¬ 
urement:  S3,  76 

Intellectual  factors  :.i  officers:  131 
Maintenance  knowledge:  134 
Problem  solving  related  to  training  outcomes 
for  slow  learners:  17 

Language  aptitude  tests  related  to  Russian  course 
achievement:  116 

Language  proficiency  for  selection  of  foreign  pilot 
trainees:  41 

Mechanical  aptitude:  53,  66,  78,  88,  98,  133, 
134,166.175,197 

Minimum  aptitude  qualifications  for  techniccJ 
schools:  209 

Officer  aptitude  assessment 

AFOQT  and  AFROTC-PET  in  officer  selection 
and  classification:  380 

AFOQT  and  CEEB  related  to  AF  Academy 
achievement:  232 

AFOQT  development  and  standardization:  327 
AFOQT  related  to  AF  Academy  criteria:  100, 
120,  199,  203,  204,  232,  251,  339,  344,  373, 
423 

AFOQT  related  to  observer  training  success: 
155 

AFOQT  related  to  light  plane  training  out¬ 
comes:  178 

AFOQ'’'  related  to  technical  training  criteria: 
224 

AFOQT  related  to  pilot  and  navigator  training: 
389 

Aptitude  tests  in  officer  selection  und  classi¬ 
fication:  110 

Aptitude  tests  related  to  officer  effectiveness: 
165 
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Attitude  measures  used  with  aptitude  screening 
devices  for  AFROTC  cadets:  50 
Development  of  officer  selection  and  classi¬ 
fication  tests:  263 

Development  of  AF  Prcconunission  Screening 
Test:  264 

Interest  inventory  related  to  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  for  AFROTC  officers:  99 
Non-intellectual  interest  factors:  95,  142,  202 
Photo  interpreter  training  grades  related  to  apti¬ 
tude  tests:  207 

Predicting  success  for  different  aptitude  levels:  28 
Problem  solving  ability:  17,46,  52, 164, 166 
Programmed  instruction  techniques  related  to 
training  success:  400 
Radio  operator  aptitude:  8, 9, 30, 4:12 
Reading  ability:  376 

Regional  differences  in  aptitudes:  38,  143,  151, 
338,  360, 372, 404 
Spatial  aptitude 

Homogeneous  keys,  for  spritial  relations  items: 
119 

Performance  and  sipeed:  1 18 

Spatial  abilities:  18,  167 

Spatial  ability  and  mechanicii;  aptitude:  197 

Spatial  ability  and  training  school  achievement: 

197 

Spatial  orientation  items  for  aircrew  selection: 
72 

Spatial,  psychomotor  tests,  and  ACB  and 
GATB:  10 

Stability  of  classification  tests  scores:  274 
Teaching,  instructor  aptitude:  97, 188,  292 
Technical  training 

ACB  and  training  school  performance:  13, 153 
AQE  and  technical  training  grades:  318 
Classification  imtruments  and  training  criteria: 
209 

Instructor  Aptitude  Test  and  training  success: 
188 

Minimum  aptitude  for  technical  school:  209 
Spatial  ability  and  training  school  achievement: 
197 

Theory  of  aptitudes  and  prediction  of  achieve¬ 
ment:  22 

Troubleshooting  proficiency  in  mechanics  jobs: 
166 

Validity  of  aptitude  clusters:  181 
WAF  aptitude  assessment 

ACB  Biographical  Inventory  related  to  basic 
training  criteria:  225 


AFWST  for  aptitude  assessment  of  women  en¬ 
listees:  84 

Mental  qualifications  tests  for  women:  84 
ATTITUDES 

See  also  Adaptability  to  Air  Force  Life;  Adjust¬ 
ment;  Career  Attitudes,  Communication  Skills; 
Enlistment;  Military  Attitude;  Personality 
Factors;  Retention;  Social  Adjustment 

Attitude  and  interest  assessment  for  counterin¬ 
surgency  duty:  345 

Attitude  change  and  anxiety  reduction:  48 
Attitude  change  in  basic  training:  31 
Attitude  change  through  conununication  tech¬ 
niques:  31,48,49,  54,  74, 83, 122 
Attitude  scales:  25, 240 

Attitude-toward-supervisors  factor  derived  from 
job  satisfaction  scale:  106 
Attitudes  as  dimensions  of  morale:  212, 213 
Attitudes  of  aircraft  mechanics  toward  job:  70 
Attitudes  of  “best”  and  “poorest”  mechanics:  5 
Attitudes  of  limited-aptitude  airmen:  3, 4 
Attitudes  related  to  airman  proficiency  measures: 
214 

Attitudes  related  to  reenlistment:  145 
Attitudes  related  to  troubleshooting  ability:  164 
Attitudes  toward  AF  ideology,  authority,  and  disci¬ 
pline:  59,61,68,  77,  83,145 
Attitudes  toward  fiying,  mOitary  life,  and  civilian 
job  opportunities  in  AFROTC  cadets:  42,  50, 
129 

Attitudes  toward  hazardous  or  unpleasant  working 
conditions:  127 

Attitudes  toward  officer  evaluation  system:  369 
ATTRITION 

See  Attitudes;  Career  Attitudes;  Enlistment; 
Retention 

BASIC  TRAINING 

See  also  Limited-Aptitude  Airmen;  Training 
Procedures,  On-the-Job  Training,  Remedial 
Training 

AQE  related  to  basic  training  outcomes:  330 
Adaptability  of  basic  trainees  referred  for  psychi¬ 
atric  evaluation:  321 
Attitude  change  in  basic  training:  3  i ,  48 
Attitude  survey  of  WAF  in  basic  training:  77 
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Background  vaiiables  related  lo  WAF  basic  train¬ 
ing  success:  225 

Basic  training  programs  for  litni ted' aptitude  air¬ 
men:  3, 4, 36, 47 

Basic  training  variables  related  to  1st  term  per¬ 
formance:  326 

Characteristics  of  TIs  related  to  basic  training 
problems:  33 

Effects  of  training  on  learning:  2 

Factor  analysis  of  WAF  pc  er  nominations  in  basic 
training:  226 

Factorial  structure  of  basic  training  performance 
variables:  256 

Language  arts  in  low-level  basic  training  programs: 
47 

Performance  and  qualifications  ratings  of  basic 
training  instructors:  342 

Unsuitability  related  to  basic  training  performance 
variables:  315 

BY-PASS  SPECIALISTS 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Qassification; 
Aptitudes 

Experience  Record  tc  identify  by-pass  specialists: 
107 

Potential  by-pass  specialists  identification  pro¬ 
cedures:  43 


CAREER  ATTITUDES 

See  also  Adaptability  to  Air  Force  Life;  Adjust 
ment;  Attitudes;  Career  Progresskm:  Enlist¬ 
ment;  Military  Attitude;  Officer  Commissioning 
and  Training  Piograms;  Office:  P'ocMrement 
and  Utilization;  Retention 

Airman  attitudes  and  job  proficiency:  265 

Airman  enlistment  reasons:  421 

Airman  reenlistment:  139,  145,  28?. 

Career  intent  before  and  after  Airmen’s  Profi¬ 
ciency  School:  68 

Career  intent  related  to  authoritarianism  and  mili¬ 
tary  ideology:  61 

Career  potential  composite  of  AFOQT:  327 

Interest  in  flying  and  AF  career  related  to  preflight 
training  outcomes:  178 

Naval  Academy  graduate  career  outcomes:  148 

Officer  career  attitudes  and  decisions:  279,  347, 
354,  368, 406 

Officer  retention  by  AFROTC  detachment:  439 

Project  M:  334,  340 


Reenlistment  intent  in  different  specialties:  85, 
190 

Reenlistment  intent  of  WAF:  77 
Reenlistment  plans  of  airmen  in  technical  areas: 
149 

Retention  in  missile  sites:  152 
Retention  of  AFIT  graduates:  208, 307, 325 
Retention  of  rated  AFROTC  officers:  129 
Retirement  predicted  for  officers:  289 
Retirement  rates  projected  for  groups:  335 
Scientific  and  technical  officer  career  attitudes  and 
retention:  419 

Volunteer  duty  for  missile  squadrons:  170 

CAREER  COUNSELING,  INTERVIEWING 
See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Classification; 
Educational  Information 

Aptitude  test  data  for  high  school  guidance  coun- 
selois:  382 

Counseling  interview  form  for  officer  evaluation: 
333 

Counselor  recommendations  in  initial  assignment: 
185 

GATE  asjob  counseling  device:  177 
Identification  of  job  skills  in  recruits:  43 
Inier/ie*  assessment  for  counterinsurgency  duty 
selection:  345 

Interviewing  to  determine  reasons  for  nonreenlist¬ 
ment:  139 

CAFEFR  FROCRCSSION 

See  also  Career  Attitudes;  Enlistment;  Officer 
Commissioning  and  Training  Programs;  Man¬ 
power  Resources;  Personnel  Management 
Models,  Policies 

Career  progression  patterns  for  engineering 
ff.  ers:  329 

Officer  promotion  procedures:  348, 349, 350 
Procurement  and  utilization  of  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  officers:  419 

Proficiency  measures  in  airman  upgrading:  '14 
Unfavorable  cisciiarge  oi  fail:  ■ ;  to  advance  related 
to  educational  information:  276 
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CLASSIFICATION 

See  Aircraft  and  Fngine  Mecharucs;  Aircrew 
Classification;  Airman  Selection  and  Classi¬ 
fication;  Aptitudes;  By-Pass  Specialists;  Selec¬ 
tion,  Gassification,  and  Assignment  General 
References;  Training:  Technical  Schools  and 
Training  Programs 

COMBAT 

Combat  effectiveness  of  fighter-intercepter  pilots: 
21, 144 

Job-associated  problems  in  SE  Asia:  443 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

See  also  Attitudes;  Instruction;  Instructors;  Mil¬ 
itary  Attitude 

Attitude  change  through  cormnunication  tech¬ 
niques:  31, 48, 49,  54,  74,  83, 122 
Communication  abilities  in  military  situations:  79, 
101, 162 

Instructor  behavior  requirements:  33,  65,  93,  97 
Instructor  effectiveness  and  student  achievement: 
37 


COMPUTER  METHODS  AND  APPUCATIONS 
See  also  Manpower  Resources;  Personnel  Man¬ 
agement  Models,  Policies;  Policy  Capturing,  In¬ 
formation  Processing;  Statistical  Methodology 

Card-programmed  control  panel  for  calculating 
punch:  12 

Computer  applications  in  officer  promotion:  349 
Computer  subroutine  system  (PERSUB):  399, 400 
Computer  technology  in  jo’j  analysis:  394 
Computing  and  arraying  decision  indexes  for  per¬ 
sonnel  assignment:  1 73 
Decision  making  techniques:  314 
Estimating  F  probabilities:  305 
Exploitation  of  personnel  data:  239 
Factor  analysis  operations:  57 
FORTRAN  program  to  calculate  F  distributions: 
337 

Hierarchical  grouping  techniques:  245,  261 
Iterative  technique  for  clustering  criteria:  246 
Linear  discriminant  function  operations:  58 
Machine  computation  in  factorial  description  of 
tests  (Quartimax  method):  23 
Mark-sense  cards  for  processing  occupational  infor- 
rr.ation:  332 


Mathematical  model  to  simulate  personnel  move¬ 
ment,  Marko'dan  model:  358 
Multiple  regression  technique:  304 
Quota  problem  solutions:  194 
Simulated  personnel  system  to  determine  recruit¬ 
ment  policies:  288 

Technique  for  analyzing  group  Judgment:  301 
CREATIVITY 

See  also  Aptitudes;  Personality  Factors;  Test  In¬ 
struments:  Cognitive  and  Noncognitive  Meas¬ 
ures 

Creative  teaching  LJiavior  in  pilot  instructor 
school:  97 

Creativity  in  AF  civilian  employees:  108 
Ideational  fluency  in  AF  Factor  Reference 
Battery:  124 

Instructor  rating  of  creativity  in  SOS  student 
officers:  272 

Prediction  of  creativity  in  research  scientists:  171 

EDUCATIONAL  INFORMATION 
See  also  Achievement;  Airman  Selection  and 
Gassification;  Aptitudes;  Officer  Commission¬ 
ing  and  Training  Programs;  Training:  Technical 
Schools  and  Training  Programs 

Acliievement  in  aviation  hi^  school:  257,  294 
AFOQT  related  to  educational  level:  424, 427 
AFROTC-PET  related  to  educational  level:  424 
AQE  related  to  educational  level:  404 
Educational  data  related  to  1st  term  p(5rformance: 
326 

Educational  data  used  iu  initial  assignment:  185 
Educational  requirements  for  airman  specialties: 
237 

Electronics  training  related  to  high  school 
information:  357 

Enlisted  accessions  compared  to  general  high 
school  norms:  281, 404 

High  school  activities  index  related  to  aptitude 
scores:  251 

high  school  characteristics  related  to  aptitude 
scores:  238, 362 

Language  Arts  Program  for  Category  IV  airmen: 
47 

Mechanics  job  performance  related  to  educational 
background:  175 

Officer  achievement  related  to  years  of  education: 
154 

Problem  solving  techniques  related  to  educational 
achievement:  52 
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Scientific  and  engineering  officer  effectiveness  re¬ 
lated  to  educational  information:  272,  291 
Self-report  of  educational  information  related  to 
technical  training:  309 

Technical  training  outcomes  related  to  educational 
information:  32,  283, 309,  323 
Unsuitability  discharge  related  to  educational 
level:  186,  276,285,315 

Weather  officer  effectiveness  and  educational 
level:  341 


ENLISTMENT 

See  also  Career  Attitudes;-  Manpower  Re¬ 
sources;  Retention 

Enlistment  reasons:  421 

Enlistment  reasons  and  reenlistment  intent  of 
WAF:  77 

Interest  measures  related  to  reenlistment  intent: 
190 

Prediction  of  airman  reenlistment:  145 
Reasons  for  nonreenlistment:  139 


FLYING  TRAINING 

See  aiso  Aircrew  Qassification;  Officer  Com¬ 
missioning  ”nd  Training  Programs;  Training 
Devices 

AF  Academy  selection  variables  related  to  pilot 
training  success:  258 

AFOQT  related  to  pilot  and  navigator  training: 
389 

AFROTC  Flight  Instruction  Program:  206 
Aptitude  tests  related  to  officer  effectiveness  of 
flying  trainees:  165 
Attitudes  toward  flying:  50 
Combat  effectiveness  of  fighter-intercepter  pilots: 
21, 144 

Creativity  ir.  pdot  instructor  school:  97 
English  proficiency  in  selection  of  foreign  pOot 
trainees:  41 

Flying  experience  related  to  pilot  training  success: 
11,431 

Instructor  Aotiiude  Test  related  to  Pilot  Instructor 
School  success:  188 

Interview  procedure  for  pilot  training  programs: 
63 

Later  performance  of  officers  in  flying  training: 
165 

Light  plane  training  for  AFROTC  student  officers: 
17S 


Light  plane  training  related  to  flying  training 
success:  29 

Motivation  for  flying  training:  42 
Motivation  of  preflight  cadets:  64 
Screening  procedures  for  navigator  training:  264 
Physical  proficiency  related  to  leadership  in  avia¬ 
tion  cadets:  111 

Previous  flying  experience  related  to  training  out¬ 
comes:  11,431 

Retention  of  rated  AFROTC  graduates:  129 
Selection  tests 

Aircrew  tests:  1 1 , 1 5,  20 
En^ish  Proficiency  Examination  to  select 
foreign  pilot  trainees:  41 
Experimental  tests  for  foreign  student  selec¬ 
tion:  41,431 

Perceptual  psychomotor  tests:  379 
Pilot  Instruction  Selection  Examination:  93 
Spatial  relations  tests:  72 
Tests  for  flying  training:  1 10,  258 


GRADES 

See  Achievement;  Educational  Information; 
Training:  Technical  Schools  and  Training  Pro¬ 
grams 

GROUP  PROCESSES 

See  also  Leadership;  Peer  Ratings;  Social 
Adjustment 

Emergence  of  leaders  in  leaderless  gr  oups:  1 21 
Factors  in  work-partner  selection:  112 
Group  references  related  to  morale:  21 1 


HIGH-RISK,  HAZARDOUS,  UNPLEASANT 
WORKING  CONDlTIC  S 
See  also  Job  Satisfaction;  Motivation 

Job-associated  problems  in  SE  Asia:  443 
Missile  site  duty:  152, 170 
Motivation  for  hazardous  duty:  127, 152 
Personnel  selection  for  isolated  duty:  140 
Stress  due  to  rad  ition:  101 
Unreliable  airmen  in  high-risk  jobs:  205 


INFORMATION  THEORY.  DECISION  THEORY 
See  Computer  Methods  and  Applications; 
Manpower  Resources;  Personnel  Management 
Models,  Policies;  Policy  Capturing,  Information 
Processing 
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INSTRUCTION 

See  ako  Communication  Skills;  Instruction; 
Training:  Technical  Schools  and  Training  Pro 
grams 

Creative  behavior  in  pilot  instructors:  97 
Critical  requirements  of  basic  training  TIs:  33 
instructor  effectiveness  related  to  student  achieve¬ 
ment:  37 

INSTRUCTORS 

See  also  Communication  Skills;  Instruction; 
Training:  Technical  Schools  and  Training  Pro¬ 
grams 

Attitude  change  in  basic  trainees  related  to  T1 
characteristics:  31 
Basic  trainee  ratings  by  TIs:  256 
Creativity  behavior  in  pilot  instructors:  97 
Critical  requirem.nts  of  basic  training  TIs:  33 
Development  of  Riot  Instructor  Selection  Exami¬ 
nation:  93 

Instructor  Aptitude  Test  related  to  success  in  in¬ 
structor  positions:  188,  292 
Instructor  effectiveness  in  aircraft  mechanics 
course:  37 

Instructor  evaluation  in  prediction  of  1st  term  per¬ 
formance:  326 

Instructor  ratings  in  Air  Traffic  Control  School: 
174 

Instructor  ratings  of  carefulness  related  to  careful¬ 
ness  test  scores:  328 

Job  qualifications  ratings  related  to  TI  perform¬ 
ance  ratings:  342 

Observation  of  instructor  behavior:  65 

INTERESTS 

See  Attitudes;  Career  Attitudes;  Motivation; 
Personality  Factors;  Test  Instruments:  Cogni¬ 
tive  and  Noncognitive  Measures 

JOB  ANALYSIS 

See  Job  Descriptions;  Job  Dimensions;  Job 
Skills;  Occupational  Analysis 

JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 

See  also  Job  Dimensions:  Job  Knowledge;  Job 
Skills;  Occupational  Analysis 


Accuracy  of  job  description  determined  from  job 
inventory:  290 

Civilian  job  descriptions  to  develop  officer  activity 
inventory:  99 

Evaluation  of  officer  jobs  vs.  spedaltiies:  359 
Group  job  descriptions  computed  from  survey 
data:  387 

Job  descriptions  from  occupational  survey 
Accounting  and  finance:  416 
Dental  laboratory:  418 

Intelligence  operations  and  photo  interpreta¬ 
tion:  441 

Inventory  management  and  materiel  facilities: 
440 

Jet  engine  mechanic:  422 
Medical  materiel:  405 
Navigator-observer:  417 
Outside  wire  and  antenna  maintenance:  425 
Preventive  medicine:  415 
Veterinary  and  laboratory  animal:  386 
Weapon  control  systems:  442 
Job  description  from  job  inventory  survey  :  429 
Job  evaluation  ratings  related  to  job  description 
length'  230 

Job  types  in  electronics  engineering  officer 
specialty:  381 

Job  types  in  personnel  career  field:  361 
Merited  grade,  pay,  and  skill  level  ratings  of  airman 
jobs:  383, 385 

Position  descriptions  and  job-man  matching:  189 
Simulated  job  descriptions  to  identify  job  require¬ 
ment  factors:  336 

Work-supervisor  agreen.ent  in  job  cnaracteristics: 
331 

JOB  DIMENSIONS 

See  also  Aptitudes;  Job  Descriptions,  Job 
Knowledge;  Job  Skills;  Occupational  Analysis 

Accounting  and  finance  job  description:  416 
Administrative  problems  related  to  leadership:  46 
Air  police  task  rating:  176 
Aircraft  mechanics  job  areas;  66,  78, 94, 175 
Aptitude  qualifications  in  technical  career  fields: 
149 

Communications  and  R&D  career  areas:  287 
Conununications  officer  job  types:  392 
Creativity  in  research  scientists:  171 
Dental  laboratory  job  description:  418 
Difficulty-of-task  rating  scale:  41 1 
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Educational  requiremi  nt^  and  technical  school 
achievement:  237 
Qectronics  engineer  job  types:  329 
Evaluation  of  jobs  vs.  descriptions:  3S9, 410 
Experience<ent.:red  and  requirements-centered 
maintenance  skills:  76 
Ground  crew  job  dimensions:  73 
Importance  of  job  characteristics:  325, 347 
Importance-of-task  rating  scales:  4 1 1 
Intelligence  operations  and  photo  interpretation 
job  description:  441 

Interest  facton  in  officer  career  fields:  202 
Interest  inventory  related  to  various  technical 
schools:  91 

Inventory  management  and  materiel  facilities  job 
description:  440 

Jet  engine  mechanic  job  description:  422 
Job  activities:  43,  141,  241,  243,  329 
Job-associated  problems  in  SE  Asia:  443 
Job  components  checklist:  94 
Job  elements  for  aircrew  classification  tests:  20 
Job  dimensions  for  mechanics:  S,  56, 175 
Job  dimensions  used  to  evaluate  jobs:  410 
Job  proficiency  factors:  5 
Job  rating  factors:  141,218,231,234,312 
Job  requirement  factors:  336 
Management  and  administrative  functions  in  R&D 
management  officer  jobs:  353 
Management  and  administration  in  electronics 
engineer  officer  jobs:  329 
Medical  materiel  job  description:  405 
Merited  pay  vs.  jjade  in  officer  jobs  310, 3  U 
ft^thod-ofJeam’Pf  tajk  r'ati.igsca'r:  'll  \ 
Navigator-observer  job  description:  417 
Occupational  classify,  tion  ir>  government 
agencies:  172 

Officer  grade  requirements:  36  7,  370,  390,  391 
Operation  square  peg:  189 
Outside  wire  and  antenna  job  description:  425 
Preventive  medicine  job  description:  415 
Fioblem  solving  in  administrative  functions:  46 
Part-of-position  task  rating  scale:  411 
Qualifications  related  to  assignment:  185 
RAD  management  functions:  419 
Radio  operator  aptitude:  8,  9 
Radio-radar  systems  career  field  specialty  outline: 
222 

Rating  scales  to  evaluate  work  rcquire:ncnts:  317 
Simulated  job  incumbents:  346 
Space  factors  in  technical  specialties:  167 
Task  statements:  176,  180 


Time-spent  task  rating  scale:  41 1 
Trait  ratings  in  administrative  career  ladder:  388 
Trait  ratings  of  aircraft  mechanics:  428 
Troubleshooting  proficiency:  164,166 
Veterinary  and  laboratory  animal  jcb  description. 
386 

Weapon  control  systems  job  description:  442 
Worker-supervisor  judgment  of  job  description: 
331 

JOB  KNOWLEDGE 

See  also  Aptitudes;  Job  Descriptions;  Job 
Dimensions;  Job  Skills;  Occupational  Analysis 

Aircraft  mechanics  knowledge  requirements:  66, 
78,94 

AFT  scores  related  to  proficiency  measures:  214 
Crosstraining  in  airman  specialties:  286 
Identification  of  job  skills  in  recruits:  43 
Job  knowledge  estimates  by  superiors:  67 
Job  knowledge  factors  in  position  evaluation:  218 
Job  knowledge  related  to  mechanics  performance: 
126 

Job  knowledge  related  to  experience:  43,  53,  76. 
92,  133,  134 

Job  Knowledge  Test  construction:  53 
Job  success  factors:  137 
Maintenance  knowledge:  134 
Maintenance  personnel  proficiency  examination' 
88 

Mechanical  experience  variables  in  low-  and  his  h- 
expericnce  frainees:  134 
Mechanics  qualifications:  1 75 
Proficiency  measures  for  mechanics:  98,  109 
Ratings  of  "best”  and  "poorest”  mechanics:  5, 
137 

Technical  qualifications  for  by-pass  specialists. 
107 

Work  requirements  in  airman  Sjvecialties:  317 
JOB  PERFORMANCE 

See  also  Aptitudes;  Job  Dimensions;  Job 
Knowledge;  Occupational  Analysis;  Training: 
Technical  Schools  and  Training  Programs; 
Training  Evaluation 

Aircraft  mechanics  ratings;  66, 428 
APR  rating  scales:  126 

AQE  related  to  basic  training  completion:  330 
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Background  factors  related  to  training  school 
grades:  32 

Job  performance  involving  complex  probletru:  46 
Job  performance  ratings  related  to  trait  ratings: 
428 

Job  proficiency  facto;s:  5. 269 
Job  qualifications  of  TIs  related  to  overall  per¬ 
formance:  342 

Limiled-aptitude  airmen  proficiency  measures:  17 
Maintenance  test  performance:  134 
Measures  of  job  performance  for  mechanics:  ^8, 
109 

Officer  performance:  79,  148 
On-the-job  criteria  cif  effectiveness:  269 
Perfornunce  in  administrative  career  ladder:  388 
Proficiency  examination  for  weapons  system  per¬ 
sonnel:  88 

Qualifications  variables  related  to  rrKchanics  job 
performance:  1 75 

Requirements  for  satisfactory  performance:  317 
Status  factors  related  to  performance:  265 
Supervisory  judgnrent  of  airriun  perfornunce:  67 
Supervisory  ratings  of  aircraft  mechanics:  428 
Supervisory  ratinjiS  of  nontechnical  factors:  70 
St'pervisory  ratings  of  simulated  job  incumbents: 
346 

Supervisory  ,  self,  and  peer  ratings  of  WAF  job  per¬ 
fornunce:  45 

Troubleshootini^  proficiency  of  arnument  per¬ 
sonnel:  166 

JOBSAflSt-AtnON 

See  also  Attitudes;  Career  Attitudes,  tnlist- 
nient;  Hying  Training;  Motivation;  Officer 
Commissioning  and  Training  Programs;  Officer 
PriKurement  and  Utilization;  Retention 

Career  satisfaction  related  to  airman  mtensts:  156 
Importfince  and  obtiinability  of  job  characteristics 
in  officer  jobs;  325, 406 

Job  opportunities  related  to  officer  retention:  129 
Job  satisfaction  ir  skilled  job  groups:  85 
Job  satisfaction  of  aircraft  and  engine  mechanics: 
126 

Job  satisfaction  of  OJT  trainees:  106 
Job  satisfaction  related  to  attitudes  !''waid  super¬ 
visors:  67 

Job  satisfaction  related  to  career  intent  of  OTS 
graduates:  347 

Job  satisfaction  related  to  morale  measurement: 
211,  212,  213 

Prestige  value  of  AF  career  fields:  80 


JOB  SKILLS 

See  also  Aptiturks;  Job  Dimensions;  Job 
Knowledge;  Occupational  Analysis 

Accounting  and  finance  career  field:  416 
AFQT  related  to  success  in  AF  specialties:  179 
Communications  officer  job  types:  392 
Dental  laboratory  career  field:  418 
Educational  requirements  for  AF  specialties:  237 
Estimated  crosstraining  time  for  AF  specialties: 
286 

Evaluation  procedures  for  officer  positions'  384 
Evaluatin''  of  officer  jobs  vs.  specialties:  359 
Experience-centered  and  requirements -centered 
tests  for  maintenanc'*  skills:  76 
CATB  qualifying  scores  for  USES  job  categories 
and  airman  career  fields:  177 
Idf  ;:tificalion  of  job  jkilli  in  lecruits:  43 
Intelligence  operations  and  photo  interpreter 
career  field:  441 

Inventory  managensent  and  materiel  facilities  career 
field:  440 

Jet  engine  mechanic  career  field:  422 
Job  evaluation  factors  in  officer  jobs:  312 
Job  proficienev  vX--iunation  for  B-52  mechanics: 
88 

Job  types  in  electronics  engineering  officer  career 
field:  381 

Medical  materiel  career  field:  405 
Merited  pay,  grade,  and  skill  level  in  airman  jobs; 
383, 385 

Navigator-observer  utilization  career  field;  417 
Outside  wire  and  antenna  nuinicnance  career 
field:  425 

Prediction  of  .riteria  for  medical  and  dental 
specialties:  187 

Prediction  of  job  proficiency  criteria  fro.'n  ACB: 
181 

Preventive  medicine  career  field:  415 
Qualifications  data  for  .\F  specialties:  185 
Ranking  of  merited  pay  and  grade  for  officer  jobs: 
310,311 

Ratings  of  job  evaluation  factors  for  AF 
specialties:  230,  231 

Rating  scales  to  evaluate  AF  specialties:  235,  236 
Relationsliip  of  job  knowledge  to  job  proficiency: 
92 

Reliability  of  incumbent  task  ratings:  217 
Specialty  outlines  for  collection  of  job  inform¬ 
ation  for  radio-radar  fields:  222 
Supply  warehousing-inspection  career  ladder:  290 
Task  lequireiiKnl.s  for  career  fields:  180 
Weapon  control  systems  career  ladder  442 
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LANGUAGE 

See  elio  Umited-ApUtude  Airaten;  Tndniiig: 
Technical  Schoob  and  Training  Prograna; 
Training  Procedurea,  On-the-Job  Training,  Re- 
media!  Training 

Eni^  proficiency  for  adectkmof  foreign  pdot 
tiBineei:  41 

l.anytagf  aptitude  related  to  fucceai  in  Ruaaian 
coune:  116 

lanptagn  arts  in  baatc  training  for  low-leval  air¬ 
men:  36, 47 


LEADERSMP 

See  abo  Military  Attitude;  Officer  Conumaaioo- 
ing  and  Training  Programa;  Peer  Ratings;  Per¬ 
sonality  Facton 

Complex  administration  profatems  in  poaitions  of 
leadeiship:  46 

Emergence  of  Icaderdiip:  121 
Extracurriculn  acthritia  and  leadenhip:  IIS 
Leadeiship  abdity  nlated  to  interview  data:  63 
Leadership  criterb  related  to  AF  Academy 
achievement:  199,  247,  2S1 
Leadership  factor  deacribtng  aircraft  mechanics: 
109 

Leadeiship  factor  in  WAF  peer  ratingi:  226 
Leadeiship  factors  in  ofBcer  psychological  assess¬ 
ment.  1S8,  160, 161 

Leadeiship  factors  related  to  officer  effectiveness: 
146, ISO 

Leadeiship  practices  related  to  morale  and  moti- 
vatKMi  at  mimile  ates:  iS2 
Physical  prondeiKy  measures  related  to  leader¬ 
ship:  111 

Problem  salving  abilities  related  to  leadentiip:  46 
LEARNING 

See  abo  Achievement;  Limited- Aptitude  Air¬ 
men;  Training:  Technical  Schools  and  Training 
Programs;  Training  Procedures.  On-the-Job 
Training,  Remedi^  Training 

Achievement  on  job  knowledge  iterra  related  to 
differential  learnii^:  92 

Attitude  formation  and  chenge  rdaied  to  learning 
t»ks:  48 

Effects  of  trainif^  on  learning:  2 
Proficiency  criteria  after  ex«-'K4>'d  Teeming:  87 


Student  learning  related  to  inatnictor  behavior:  6S 
Within-teat  leamiag  functiona  aa  total  icora 
determiiiant:  114 


LIMITED- APTITUDE  AIRMEN 

See  abo  Airman  Sdectibn  and  Oaaification; 
Aptitudea;  Baaic  Training;  Tralnim:  Technical 
Schoob  and  Training  Progrtm;  Training  Pro- 
cedurea,  On-the-Job  Training,  Remedial  Train¬ 
ing 

Claiaificotion  by  mental  ability  category  on 
AFQT:  71 

Dtfferencea  in  petsonal  adjustment  by  intdlectual 
level  of  basic  airmen:  31 

Language  tnining  for  Category  IV  banc  ainnc-.!i: 

47 

Mechanical  training  grades  of  loweptitude  airmen; 
134 

Motivation  keys  for  AFQT:  71 
Predicted  success  of  low-eptitude  airmen:  28S 
Problem  solving  tests  related  to  training  outcomes 
for  slow  leamen:  17 

Remedial  training  in  Language  Arts  Program:  47 
Trainability  of  riow  leamen:  17 
Training  programs,  6-week  and  12-week:  3, 4 
Training  pregrams,  9-week  and  14-week:  36 

MANAGEMENT 

See  Computer  Methods  and  Applications;  Man¬ 
power  Resources;  Officer  F^urement  and 
Utilization;  Personnel  Maiugement  Modds, 
Policies;  Selection,  Classification,  and 
Asaignment  General  References 

manpower  RESOURCES 

See  also  Officer  Procurement  and  Utilization; 
Personnel  Management  Mudeb,  Polides; 
Regional  Differences;  Selection,  Gasaification, 
and  Asaignment  General  References 

AF  recruits  compared  to  diafleligible  population: 
316 

Aptitude  leveb  of  enlisted  manpower  pool;  149 
Computerized  tdutioiu  to  quota  probiems:  194 
Crasstraining  among  airman  specialties;  286 
Decision  index  for  use  in  i»^nment :  1 73 
Enlistment  objectives  beaed  on  aptitude  and  in¬ 
terest  characteristics  372 
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Eitiimtc*  of  AFQT  failure  rate:  1 13 
Estiimtes  of  regkmal  population  variabkt:  143 
nuctutfmg  availabaity  and  known  demand:  293 
Grade  lewl  and  career  fidd  diatributiani  in 
timulated  penonnei  flow  model:  192 
High  ichool  teating  program  aa  reamuce  for  AF 
recruiting:  382, 403, 404 
Management  of  manpower  rcaourcea:  436 
Officer  retirement  prediciion:  289 
Officer  retention  and  lou  by  source  of  com- 
misBion:  413 

Potential  RAO  officer  identification:  272 
Procurement  and  utilization  of  RAD  offirere:  419 
Projection  of  future  persoruie’  requirements:  358 
Projection  of  retirement  rates:  JJS 
Regional  differences  in  enlistee  aptitudes:  ISl, 
360, 362 

SAE  manpower  needs  and  shortage:  103, 267 
Screening  procedures  for  enlistment  of  high  school 
non-graduates:  330 

Selection,  classification,  and  training  policy  related 
to  personnel  utilization:  19S 
Simulated  personnel  system  to  determirw  recruit¬ 
ment  policies:  288 

MIUTARY  ATTITUDE 
See  also  Adaptability  to  Air  Force  Life; 
Attitudes;  Career  Attitudes;  Communication 
Skills;  Job  Satisfaction;  Leadership;  Personality 
Factors 

Aptitude-for-service  ratings  in  Naval  .\cademy 
graduates:  148 

Attitude  toward  discipline  and  authority:  31,83 
Attitude  tuwaid  nalitiry  authority  in  W/F;  77 
Attitude  toward  militaiy  life:  SO,  129, 307 
Authoritarianism  and  acceptance  of  military 
ideology:  61 

Characteristics  of  Tls  related  to  teaching  military 
skiUs:  33 

Conformity  to  role  of  military  officer  in  OCS 
graduates:  79 

Indirect  measure  of  attitude  related  tu  expressed 
military  attitude:  59 

Measures  of  AF  ideology  and  attitudes:  68 
Methods  of  huK  military  indoctrination:  49 
Military  attitude  related  to  morale:  212 
Military  ideology  related  to  job  utisfaction:  85 
Military  officer  vocatiorral  interest  pattern  in 
psychological  assessment :  158 
hblitary  scierree  grades  related  to  leadership 
prtdbction  in  AFROTC  cadets:  51 


Motivatioo  for  miliuiy  life  at  factor  in  peer 
nomirutiom:  215,  256 

Officenhip  ritiii|g  of  SOS  student  officers:  272 
Situational  factors  reflected  in  effectivenea 
raiinp:  282 

Supervisors  attitudes  toward  AF  rdated  to  judg¬ 
ment  of  airman  perfonnance:  67 

MORALE 

See  Attitudes;  Career  Attitudes;  Job  Setis- 
faction;  Military  Altitude;  Motivation;  Person¬ 
ality  Factors 

MOTIVATION 

See  also  AdaptabSity  to  Air  Force  Life;  Atti¬ 
tudes;  Career  Attitu^;  High-Risk,  Hazardous, 
Unpleaunt  Working  Conditions;  Job  Satis¬ 
faction;  Military  Attitude;  Persoiulity  Facton; 
Retention 

Achievement  motivation:  55,62 
Affiliation  needs:  95, 112 
AFQT  motivation  keys:  71 
Airman  adapution  ar.d  motivation:  68 
Attitudes  and  motivation  in  different  jobe:  85 
Career  attitudes  among  AFROTC  cadets:  129,406 
Career  fidd  related  to  reeniistment:  145 
Career  incentives  among  officeis:  307,  325,  406, 
419 

Career  intentions  of  OTS  graduates.  279 
Career  satisfaction  related  to  interests:  156,406, 
419 

Creativity  manifested  in  incentive  awards  program: 
108 

Educational  opportunity  as  e'^listment  incen'jve: 
421 

Incentives  for  hazaidous  duty:  127, 170 
Job  satisfaction  and  interest  measures:  190 
Job  satisfaction  and  performance  ratinp:  126 
Job  satisfaction  in  O'fS  graduates:  347 
Job  satisfaction  in  scientific  and  technical  officers: 
419 

Job  satisfsctioii  scale:  106 
Measure  of  complex  motivation:  64 
Military  unsuitability:  412 
Morale  and  job  utisfaction :  211,213 
Morale  dimensioiu:  212,  213,  240 
Morale,  motivation,  and  retention  at  misde  site. 
152 

Motrvation  and  morale  measurement:  64,  2 1 1 
Motivation  for  flying  training:  42 
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Motivstion  reUlcd  to  job  performance:  109 
Motivalioo  to  rervr  in  basic  airmen:  3i 
Officer  career  attitudes  and  job  tnceniivn:  36S 
Prestige  arid  status  fKTtors  of  career  iidds:  80. 
265.419 

Rc»om  for  nonreeniiitment:  139 
Rebabditation  and  retraining  of  AF  prisoners  412 
WAF  ratings  of  attitudes  and  job  satisfaction;  45. 
77 


Job  inyenlory  for  survey  of  28  career  ladders:  429 
Job  inventory  construction,  review,  and  adminis¬ 
tration:  319 

Open  ended  job  inventory :  306 
Procedures  for  devcJopsng  inventones;  407 
RAD  man^ement  olTicet  job  inventory  353 
Task  inventory  in  AF  iob  analysis  244 
Task  inventory  rdiabtiily  related  to  amount  ofin- 
fornution  required:  21'’ 


MOTOR  SKILLS 

See  Aptitudes;  Flying  Tratning.  hychomotor 
SkiRs;  Test  Instruments:  Cognitive  and  Non- 
cogmii««  Measures;  Training  Devices 


NAVIGATOR  TRAINING 

See  Aptitudes;  Flying  Trainit^.  Officer  Com¬ 
missioning  and  Triinirtg  Prcgratni 


OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS 

See  also  Job  DescriptKXu;  Job  Dimensions,  Job 
Knowledge;  Job  Skills;  Ratinp;  Statistical 
Methodology ;  Supervisory  Judgment 


OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS:  JOB  EVALU¬ 
ATION 


Benchmark  Kales  for  officer  position  evaluation: 
384 


Context  effects  in  job  evaluation  221,  229 
Effects  of  rating  scale  format;  300 
E.'aluatioi;  of  r.'icr.ted  p«,  ;.x...cd  ^.adc  210, 

311,385 

Familiarity  effects  in  job  evaluation;  234  .  236. 
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Job  evaluation  factors  in  airman  jobs:  410 
Job  evaluation  facton  in  officer  j-abs  312 
Method  of  job  analysis  in  AF :  244 
Poiky  capiunng  model  for  job  evaluation  313 
Rater  and  intermter  coroisterKy:  313 
Rating  and  rater  charactenstics:  252 


OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  JOB  INVFN 
TORIES 

Air  porice  job  qualificatiora  requirements:  176 
Communications  officer  job  mventory :  3*52 
Electronics  cnjs>neeT*ng  officer  )ot>  inventory  341 


OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS;  JOB  TYPES  AND 

Categories 

.Vrcm'.nting  and  finance  survey:  416 
Aircraft  mechanics  training  needs  66,  78.  94 
Conun.imcations  officer  job  types:  392 
Computet  technology  in  job  analysts:  394 
Context  effects  in  job  evaluation:  221 
Dental  laboratory  survey:  418 
Electronics  engineer  job  types:  329,  381 
Fm'tw  ap.ilyfis  of  ground  crew  jobs  73 
Functional  divisioiu  of  aircraft  nieclianics  jobs:  94 
FurKtional  work  categories  to  -oUcct  infornution 
across  specialties:  222 

Group  job  descriptions  computed  fron'  survey 
data:  387 

Intelli  nee  operations  and  photo  interpretation 
survey:  441 

Inventory  manageiiKnt  aiiJ  matcncl  facilities 
survey;  440 

Jet  engine  mechanic  survey:  422 
Job  categoiici  of  later  civilian  occupations  of  air¬ 
crew  training  applicants:  69 
c^lcgofiej  and  p.Rcnnii  cla-sillcaiior.  prob- 
lems:  89 

Job  inventory  construction,  review,  and  adminis¬ 
tration:  319 

Job  requiiemcnls  for  homogeneous  job  finulics: 
141 

Job  typies  in  personnel  career  field:  361 
Medical  inateiiel  survey:  405 
Navigatoi-observer  survey:  417 
Occupational  classiftci. lion  in  gs:)ve'inmc:tt 
agencies;  172 

(Xitsi  Jc  •ire  and  antenna  survey  425 

Pattern  analysis  for  ile'  nbing  mechames  56 

Perionnel  job  types:  361. 774 

lAosition  descriptiotB  and  jo5  tnan  matchm*  iS9 

Ptevertive  .-nedicmc  survey  tl  5 

Radto  radai  lysten*  vroik  catep-'nes  222 

RAD  management  officer  survey  353 


Supply  wafchv)usinginspeclwn  survey:  ?>0 
Technique  to  define  job  dusun:  !4I 
Veterinary  survey.  386 
Weapon  control  systems  survey:  442 
Woii^  requirements  in  airman  specialties:  317 
WcHkei  supervisor  agreement  on  job  drscripliom: 
331 

OCrUPAHONAL  /^NALYSIS  TASK  ANAL¬ 
YSIS.  CHECKLISTS 

Checklisi  of  job  actmtics  in  dcctronKs  cngi(K:rr 
ofTscer  job:  329 

Context  effects  in  job  evaluation:  221,  229 
IVvelopmcnt  of  job  inventory  and  task  rating  in- 
struriKnts:  374 

Experimental  r^*ing  scales  to  evaluate  work  re¬ 
quirements:  317 

Familiarity  effects  ui  job  evaluation:  234,  236 
253 

job  analysis  construction:  319 
Job  eva)uatU<a  ratings  related  to  job  Jescriptr<>ti 
length:  230 

Openenifcd  inventory  to  elicit  task  statements: 
306 

Procedures  for  occupational  surveys:  407 
Rater  bias  in  job  evaluation:  234 
Rating  multidimensional  factors  in  job  evaluation: 
231 

Rating  scales  for  job  arulysis:  235,  41 1 
Relubility  of  task  tatinp  based  on  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  required.  217 

Specialty  outlines  for  collection  of  job  infor- 
nutiun  in  radio-radar  ficlA:  222 
Task  inventory  it  AF  job  jraly.n*  244 
Worker  activity  checklist  lor  job  a<ial'/sis  24! 
Worker  activity  stalements  to  compare  consisteiKV 
of  job  information:  243 

(XTIT.ATIONAL  ANALYSIS  TiniORY,  TECH¬ 
NIQUES.  PRCXTIXiRES 

■Analyss  of  group  judgment  (JAN)  301 
Aspects  of  positio..  '•valiatKwi:  218 
Computerued  techniques  of  job  analysis:  .I'M 
Context  effetis  m  jo5  evaluation  22'^ 

("ttljcal  itvtilent  techmque  to  arulyre  aircrew  ,ob 
elements  20 

Dtacrimmatwr.  of  subjects  by  t..arkgr,iund  surt. 
ablei  4^^ 


Fatimation  of  unknown  correlations  inlomiaiKHi 
of  job  far.iilies  24 

Evaluation  of  aunian  jobs:  378,  383, 385 
Evaluation  of  jobs  vs.  descriptions:  359 
Factors  lor  airman  job  evaluation:  410 
Group  yob  descriptiofts:  387 
Job  a.nalysis  in  the  A«  Force:  244,  271 . 273 
Job  cvaluaii.  and  poucy  capturing:  3 1 3 
Job  cvahiaLufi  research:  252,  271 
Job  fatniiics:  141,286 
Job  uiver-tory  ci>*atruction  306.319.429 
Job  inventory  am!  Issk  fating  faclorv:  23' ,  374 
Job  man  nut,  hmg  189 
Job  fating  of  specially  descriptions:  230 
Mark-venae  cards  to  ccBcci  job  infomuliori:  332 
Merit  ’  .  ay  vs.  grade  310.  311, 378,  383.  385 
Occupational  clasatlication  for  government 
agenctes:  172 

Occupatiurul  sui  rs-y  pi 'JCcduraJ  guide  407 
Office!  giat't  requuenents:  367,  570.  390.  391 
Officer  job  .‘valuation  factors  310,  31 1. 312,  353, 
384 

Rater  judgment  and  relubility  in  job  evaiuatHin: 
217.  221.  230.  231.  134.  23o.  253.  300.  331. 
4i0 

Rati'ig  scat:  rclabiJity:  41 1 
Simulated  job  descriptions:  336 
Simulated  job  incumbents:  346 
Task  infonnation  and  rating  scaivs:  41 1 
Task  statements  developed  from  open-ended  in¬ 
ventory:  3(36 

Task  statement  ratings:  176.180,4!! 

Techmeal  advisors  contribution  to  job  inventory 
construction:  429 

Validity  of  airnu'  j  >b  evaluation  factors  410 
Worker  activity  .atcmcnis  .’41.  243 


OFFICER  (('MMISSIONIM.  AND  TRAINING 
PR(X.RAMS 

See  also  Mying  I'lairung,  Officer  Evaluation. 
(Xfiicr  Precurement  ard  Utiliration.  Training 
Techrucai  Schixili  snd  Ttammg  Programs 

•AE  .\cadcmy 

,AE  Ex'lot  Refercncf  Batters  lued  wish  Acad 
emy  cadets  1  24 

■Acaslemy  seJection  variiblm  i elated  to  p»K>l 
t  raitu  ng  socce  s  2  5  S 

t  eadenhots  pee-ictron  artvng  cadets  24’’ 


Prediction  of  1st  semester  criteria:  100,  120, 
199,  203,  204,  232,  2S1,  339,  344,  373,393, 
423 

Relationships  among  personality  trails,  physical 
proficiency,  and  cadet  effectiveness;  259 
Selection  of  airmen  for  Academy  Preparatory 
School:  264 

Validity  of  grades  and  aptitude  for  service 
ratings:  148 

AFOQT  and  commissioning  programs:  427 
AFROTC 

Attitude  survey  of  AFROTC  cadets:  50 

AFOOT  in  AFROTC  programs:  427 

AFOQT  related  to  observer  training  success  of 

AFROTC  graduates;  155 

AFROTT-PET  for  applicant  screening:  380 

Characteristics  of  AFROTC  detacliments:  438, 

439 

Evaluation  of  AFROTC  fli^it  instruction  pro- 
grari.:  206 

Interest  testing  for  AFROTC  officers:  99 
Interview  procedures  for  AFROTC  programs: 
63 

Light  plane  trsiniiig  for  AFROTC  student 
officers;  29, 178 

Management  control  system;  438 

Motivation  for  dying:  42 

Officer  effectivette::.'  selection  battery  in 

AFROTC  programs:  1 1 7 

Physical  proficiency  related  to  leadership  in 

AFROTC  graduates:  1 1 1 

Rating  of  tesks  for  AF  5pa:ialties  by  ROIC 

pdot  trainees:  180 

Retention  of  rated  AFROTC  graduates:  129 
Screening  and  selection:  29,  51, 178 
Special  AFOQT  wnriposites  for  AFROTC  pro¬ 
grams:  327, 424 

Success  in  obserwr  training:  ISS 
AFIT  fTar&iate  characteristics:  208 
Career  decisions  and  source  of  commission:  354, 
406.413 

Cuiranind  and  Stsff  School  peer  rstin^:  254 
Editcational  achievenwnt  in  Air  University  student 
o/Twers:  154 

Le^derstup  ansot^  OCS,  aviation  cadet,  and 
AFROlC  tnemben:  111 
Officer  Candidate  School 

Affilislion  motivation  in  OCS:  95 
Analysis  of  OFRs  for  OCS  ^duates:  79 
Authoritarianism  and  acceptance  of  miliUry 
idcolofy:  61 


Emergence  of  leaders  in  experimental  situation: 
121 

Nonintellectual  behavior  in  OCS  students:  142 
Officer  Activity  Inventory  administered  to  OCS 
classes:  90 

Officer  effectiveness  selection  battery;  135 
OCS  attendance  and  later  effectiveness  criteria: 
102, 135 

OCS  candidates  compared  to  Academy  cadets 
in  penonality  and  e^ectiveness  variables;  259 
Peer  ratings  of  penonality  traits  of  OCS 
students:  147 

Peer  ratings  in  OCS  related  to  later  perform¬ 
ance:  128 

Penonality  trait  ratings  of  OCS  memben:  6 
Physical  proficiency  related  to  leadership  in 
OCS  cadets:  111 

Ibychometric  characteristics  of  OERs  for  OCS 
graduates;  102 

Qualitative  evaluations  in  OCS:  7 

Screening  procedures  for  OCS  applicants:  39, 

40 

Officer  Training  School 

Career  intentions  of  OTS  graduates;  347 
Retainability  of  OTS  graduates;  279 
Penonality  traits  of  Academy,  OCS,  and  Com¬ 
mand  and  Staff  School  memben;  259 
Project  M ;  334, 340, 408, 4 1 3 
Retention  by  source  of  commission:  413 
Squadron  Officer  School 

Predicted  RAD  potential:  272 
SOS  training  and  lat^ir  OERs:  3o8 

OFFIC -  R  EVALUATION 

See  also  Officer  Conunissionmg  and  Training 
Programs;  Officer  Procurei.ient  and  Utilization; 
Ratings;  Supervisory  Judgment 

Assessment  techniques  used  in  psychological  evalu¬ 
ation  of  ofTicer  effectivenes:  131,  132,  146, 
150,  157,  158.  159,  160,  161 
Comparative  effectiveness  of  Acaikmy.  OCS,  and 
Command  and  Staff  School  mcinben:  259 
Courttcting  form  used  wrth  officer  c/aluation:  333 
Dctermniing  jot  dimensiora  for  evaluation:  56 
Fstmuted  OER  dhtributioiu:  437 
Factor  analysts  of  Report  of  Officer  Lfrectiveness: 
79 

Mean  overall  evaluation  as  predictor  of  regular 
officer  selection'  19,1 
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Meanirement  of  intellectual  facton:  131 
OCS  selection  composite  and  later  officer  perform¬ 
ance:  39 

Officer  effectiveness  selection  battery:  117, 13S 
Officer  performance  predicted  by  college  attend¬ 
ed:  439 

Officer  ratings  and  word  pictures:  7, 287, 3S1 
OER'adjusted  scores:  434 
OER  daU  bank:  242, 408, 414, 420, 433, 434 
OER  rater  differences:  36S,  414, 420 
OER  and  background  facton:  414 
OER  and  situational  facton:  282, 433 
OER  and  nonperformance  facton:  414, 420 
OER  and  officer  ^de;  408, 414 
OER  and  penonality  traits:  183 
OER  and  prediction  of  success:  287 
OER  and  promotion  set  'es:  348,  3S0 
OER  and  SOS  attendaitce;  308 
OER  u  criterion  in  officer  psychological  assm- 
ment:  1S7 

OER  inflation:  408, 434, 437 
OER  patterns:  420 

OER  psychometeric  characteristics:  102 

(^R  rating  trends:  408 

OER  system  knowledge:  369, 420, 43'^ 

OER  related  to  peer  ntings:  183,  196,  250 
Penonality  traits  icitf  ed  to  efiectiveness  of  junior 
and  seniof  officen:  183 

Piedictkni  of  officer  effectivetKsi:  159,  160, 161, 
165,439 

Quablathe  evaluation  in  OCS:  6 
S4LE  officer  -sfrectiveness  and  ethicatica  .  291 
Supervisory  ratings  of  OCS  students:  4C 
Traintni  grades  and  officer  effecthenas:  148 
Trait  ratings  of  trfTkers:  128,  147,  150,  183.  1% 
Weather  officer  efTeciiveness  and  education:  341 


OFFICER  INTERESTS.  CHARACTERISTICS, 
APmUDE 

See  also  Career  Attitudes;  Job  Satufaetkm;  Peer 
Ratuip;  Personality  Factors;  Retenticn 

Altilttde  toward  impcntance  of  officer  job  charac- 
lersitss:  325.  347 
Career  attitudes:  354,  368 
Charactcfiviics  of  AFTT  graduates:  208 
Chanctertsucs  of  OCS  graduates:  79 
KfTcctiveness  messura  related  to  aptitude  tests; 
165 


Effectiveness  scores  related  to  officer  characteris- 
tica:  291 

Interest  inventory  in  officer  sdection  battery:  117 
Interest  ittventcry  scaled  for  officer  career  fields: 
202 

Nonintdlectual  aspects  of  officer  aptitude;  142 
Officer  Activity  Inventory  administered  to 
AFROTC  cadete;  99 

Personality  facton  in  fighter-intercepter  pilots; 
144 

PersonaUty  facton  related  to  officer  effectivenesa: 
146 

hychological  assessment  of  AF  officen:  157,  158, 
159,160,161 

OFFICER  PROCUREMENT  AND  UTILIZATION 
See  also  Career  Attitudes;  Manpower  Re¬ 
sources,  Officer  Commissioning  and  Training 
Programs 

ACQT  selection  composite  for  OCS  applicants;  39 
AFOQT  development:  263, 327, 380, 424 
AFOQT  in  officer  procurement  and  selection  pro¬ 
grams:  224 

AF  Academy  seiection  and  pilot  training  success: 
258 

AF  Pmuminiaion  Screening  Test;  264 
AFROTC,  FEP  vs.  non-FIP  training:  206 
AFROTC  detachments  compared:  439 
AFRO'fC  management  coi.trol  syiteim;  438 
AFROTC  rtuderit  officers  in  observer  training. 
155 

Attitudes  and  career  intention  of  OTS  students: 

2-9 

Identification  of  SAE  otficer  potential:  272 
Interview  procedure  for  AF  officer  applicants:  63 
Motivation  for  flying  in  AFROTC  cadets;  42 
Naval  Academy  graduates:  148 
OTS  and  career  attitudes:  347 
OER  date  bank:  242. 408, 4 14. 420, 433, 434 
(Xficer  effectiveness  sdection  battery  11 7. 135 
Officer  grade  requirements:  367.  370, 390. 391 
Officer  selection  and  ciassirtcation  lets:  !  10.  ^3. 
380.424 

Perceptual  psycKcwtiotof  tests  for  aircrew  selec¬ 
tion:  379 

Peiwnabty  tests  to  select  ofiker  trainini  appli¬ 
cants:  250 

Prediction  of  officer  letrcment:  289 
Project  M  anslyia  334.  340 
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Promotion  procedures:  348,  349, 350 
Regiular  officer  selection:  193 
Retainability  related  to  characteristics  of  AFIT 
graduates:  208 

Scientific  and  technical  officer  procurement  and 
utilization:  419 

Screening  procedures  for  OCS  api^cants:  39, 40 
Selection  for  counterinsurgency  duty:  345 
Selection  of  foreign  nationals  for  pilot  training: 
41,431 

Selection  related  to  personality  variables:  183 
PEER  RATINGS 

See  also  Petsonaliiy  Factors;  Ratings;  Soda! 
Ar^ustment;  Test  Irutrumentt:  Noncognitive 
Measures 

AF  Academy  achievement  related  to  peer  status 
scale:  232 

Bask  trainee  peer  ratings:  215  ,  256, 326 
ConsistetKy  of  peer  ratings  in  work  groups:  191 
Co-worker  rating  of  WAF  job  performance:  45 
Factor  aiulysis  of  WAF  peer  nominations  -  226 
Friendship  ratings  in  work-partner  selection:  112 
OCS  peer  ratings  reUted  to  later  perfonrunce:  128 
Officer  effectiveness  ratings  during  officer  train¬ 
ing:  1% 

Peer  ratings  m  officer  effectiveness  selection  bat¬ 
tery:  117 

Penonality  trait  ratings  of  OCS  nTiCmbers:  6,  147 
Pilot  instructor  ratings  by  fellow  instructors.  93 
Popularity  level  related  to  affiliation  motivation  in 
OCS:  95 

Reliability  of  personality  trait  ratings:  183 
Scientist  peer  rankings:  267 
Self-ratings  related  to  peer  ratings:  216 
Self-report  personality  factors  developed  from 
peer  ratings:  2S0 

Socially  acccf4able  and  urucceptable  personality 
trait  ratings  254 

PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION 

Sec  Aimum  PcrfnrnurKC  Report;  Job  knowl- 
edg';  Job  PcrformatKc;  Job  Skills;  Officer  Com¬ 
missioning  and  Training  Programi;  Officer 
Evaluation.  Supervisny  Judgment;  Ttamir.g 
Evaluation 


PERSONALITY  FACTORS  (TRAITS,  ATTI¬ 
TUDES,  BACKGROUND  VARIABLES) 

See  also  Attitudes;  Motivation;  Peer  Ratings; 
Self-Ratings;  Social  Adjustment;  Test  Instru¬ 
ments:  Noncognitive  Measures 

AF  Academy  criteria  related  to  interest  and  per¬ 
sonality  measures:  100, 373 
AFROTC  cadet  attitudes  and  background  vari¬ 
ables:  42 

Achievement  motivation:  42, 62, 64 
Activity  preferences:  125 
Adaptability  and  motivation.  68, 412 
Adaptability  of  ainnen  referred  for  psyrhiatric 
evaluation:  321 

Affiliation  and  achievement  motivation:  64, 95 
Assessment  study  of  officen:  157,  158,  159, 160, 
161 

Attitude  modification  and  anxiety  reduction:  48, 
101 

Attitude  toward  discipline:  83 
Attitude  survey  for  AFROTC :  50 
Attitude  survey  for  WAF:  77 
Attitudes  related  to  job  satisfaction  in  skilled  job 
groups:  85 

Attitudes,  penonal  adjuitn>ent  of  basic  ainnen:  .51 
Authoritarianism,  military  ideology,  miliury  atti¬ 
tude  related  to  morale  and  motivation:  31,  50, 
59,61,211,212,213,240 
Basic  trainee  penonal  adjustment  and  attitudes: 
31 

Background  facton  related  to  training  school  out¬ 
comes:  32 

Background  variabli'  in  AF  prisoneis:  412 
Behavior  trait  ratings  peen  and  references:  1% 

California  Psychological  Inventory  responses  by 
WaE;  227 

Carefulness  test  battery;  328 
Career  attitudes:  12''L  145.406 
Creative  behavior  ir  teaching:  97 
Creativity .  factorial  dimensions:  108 
Factor  analysis  of  ()ERs;  79 
Fightcr-puol  charai  tenstics;  21.  144 
Humor  related  to  f-cnonality  measurement:  26 
Job  satisfaction  s-.ak  to  derive  personality  factors 
in  OJT  irainees:  106 
Ijfc  history  ratinp  of  offieers:  132 
Motivation  and  temperament  measured  by  TliMf- 
stonc  Color-Form  IXiminance  Test  ('0 
OCS  personality  triit  ratmfp:  6 
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Nontechnical  factors  in  ratings  of  job  perfonn!>iice 
of  aircraft  mechanics:  70 
Officer  interests:  90, 99, 406 
Peer  ratings,  consistency  and  reliability:  191 
Peer  ratings,  officer:  128, 183,  254,  268 
Peer  ratings,  junior  and  senior  officers  related  to 
OERs:  183 

Personal  adjustment  of  missile  squadron  vou:ti- 
teers:  170 

Personal  data  in  prediction  of  first  term  perform¬ 
ance:  326 

Personality  factors  based  on  trait  ratings:  128, 
146,  268,  275 

Personality  factors  describing  “best"  and 
"poorest"  mechanics:  109 
Personality  facton  identified  from  peer  nomi¬ 
nations:  250 

Personality  factors  us;d  in  officer  effectiveness 
selection  battery;  1 17 

Personality  factors  related  to  behavior  of  aircraft 
mechanics:  126 

Personality  factors  for  screen  ng  for  high-risk  jobs: 
205 

Personality  factors  in  basic  training  pcrfoimance 
variables:  256 

Personality  factors  and  perceptual  performance  of 
officers:  146 

Personality  factors  related  to  motivation  .  64 
Personality  traits  and  Cadet  Effectiveness  Ratings: 
259 

Personality  tests  as  measures  of  trait  rating  factors; 
275 

Penonality  variables  in  cf.aracteristics  of  effective 
scientists:  267 
Psychological  stress  lOl 
Requirement!  for  basic  traitice  Tls:  33 
Response  contamination  in  personality  assess- 
roent:  249 

ResjKiruc  variability:  SI ,  82 
Rijgdity  test  si'ores  and  troubleshooting  ability: 
164 

Rigidity  un4*r  stress  55 
Self-,  peer  ratings  6.  45.  215,  216.  226 
.Sclf-tatinjis  of  nKchattics  70 
Selection  for  axintennauipcney  duty  345 
.Selection  for  isolated  duty  14G 
Stability  of  personality  trait  ratings  147 
Supervisor  chafaclemtirs  related  to  judgment  of 
aiffiian  performance  67 
Tolerance  for  dissonaiKC  168 
I  rait  ratings  of  ufficets  150 
Traits  idcntirying  potential  fij^iter  pilot!  21 


Unsuitability  discharges  compared  on  personal 
attributes:  186 

Unsuitability  for  military  life:  412 
Work-partner  selection:  112 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT  MODELS, 
POLICIES 

See  also  Computer  Methods  and  Applications; 
Manpower  Resources;  Policy  Capturing,  Infor¬ 
mation  Processing;  Selection,  Classification,  and 
Assignment  General  References;  rtatislical 
Metliodology 

AFROTC  marugement  control  system;  438 
Aptitude  levels  of  enlisted  manpowti' pool:  149 
Computer  applications  in  personnel  marugement 
systems:  409 

Computerized  simulation  of  human  judgments: 
314 

Computerized  solutions  to  quota  problems:  194 
Data  base  for  manjgement  control  system;  438 
Decision  index  for  use  in  assignment  :  173 
Exploitation  of  personnel  data  in  personnel  utiliz¬ 
ation:  239 

Estimarcs  of  AFQT  failure  rate:  113 
Ructualing  availability  and  known  demands:  293, 
436 

Iterative  clustering  technique  for  classification  pro¬ 
grams:  246 

Manpower  management  model.  436 
MarkiTVian  model  for  simuladon  of  personnel 
movement  ihio'.igh  system:  358 
Mathenutical  m-vnlels  foi  procurement  and  assign- 
liient:  284 

Mathematical  Si.nulatior.  vt  rei:nii'.mcnt  and  reten¬ 
tion  proWeins:  288 
t)ER  as  management  mstfUitwnt  282 
Ol’.R  data  bark  to  foniiiitate  officer  pcnonnel 
policies:  242 

tifficer  retention  and  lo«  by  soutce  of  commis¬ 
sion  413 

Personiiel  cla.ssificatioa  pfoNenti.  89 
Personnel  management  systetm  in  military 
service-s;  409 

Personnel  uiuizaiion  modeis;  195,  .tt«, 

PoiKy  decifions  and  airman  peisonne!  system  192 
Psedsction  of  offivti  retirement  289 
PrcKutemenl  and  utilization  of  RAI)  officets  419 
rtiTjv'etJvUi  of  refitement  rate  335 
Proreci  M  data  to  detcimifte  inaragement  polK'v 
340 

Research  in  military  and  civtiian  penonnei  systems 
and  rtunagensent  409 
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PERSONNEL  RESEARCH  IN  GOVERNMENT 
AND  INDUSTRY 

Claisitication  problemi  related  to  job  categories 
and  quotas:  89 

Industrial  practices  in  working  situations  involving 
radiation:  101 

Job  analysis  bibliography  of  DOD  agencies  and 
contractors:  273 

Motivation  of  svorken  in  hatardous  ot  unpleasant 
working  conditions:  127 

Occupational  clsssincation  in  government 
agendes:  172 

Personnel  research  in  nuiitary,  govertunent,  and 
private  agencies:  409 

PHYSICAL  PROFICIENCY 

Sec  also  Aptitudes;  Officer  Commioionii^  and 
Training  Prr^rams;  ftychomotc  Skids 

niysical  Aptitude  Examination  related  to  AF 
Academy  cadet  effectivenm:  2S1 

Physical  condition  data  used  in  iniual  assignment: 
18S 

niysical  proficiency  related  to  effectiveness  of  AF 
Academy  cadets:  259 

niysical  pkoncimey  rdated  to  kadership  in  oniccr 
traii^ programs:  111 

niyskal  profkieocy  text  battery  in  ofTiccr  effec¬ 
tiveness  selectioa  battery:  1 1 7 

Physical  traiiiii^  grades  of  Nasal  Academy  gradu¬ 
ates  who  enter  AF:  148 

Ratinp  of  physical  requirements  for  tasks:  180 

PILOT  TRAI^a^« 

See  Rying  Trainii^;  Officer  Commissioaii^  and 
Traiiung  Proframa;  Traiiung  Devices 

POLICY  CAPTURING,  INFORMATION  PRa 
CESSING 

See  lUo  Computer  Mcthodi  wd  Appiicaiiocu. 
Occvpatkmal  Analysis,  Itrsoancl  Management 
Modr^  n>lic*cs;  Ratu^,  Statdtical  MrtNod- 
dogy 

Coaster  technique  for  drcWKin  maktog;  314 

Dedaioe  mdex  uaed  in  personnel  aaugpment :  1 73 

Noaicchnicai  dlKUKtoc  oi  poUry  captunng 
model  396 


Policy  board  decisioni  in  officer  grade  require- 
inento:367.370,390,391 
Policy  board  deciiiona  in  oflicer  promotions:  348, 
349,350 

Policy  capturing  modd  applied  to  job  evaluation: 
313 

Policy  equations  from  job  evaluation  rater  judg¬ 
ments:  410 

Replication  of  operational  panel  evsluationi:  193 
Supervisory  rating  policy  in  rating  subordinates 
■nd  tin^ted  job  incumbents:  346 
Technique  for  analyzing  group  judgment:  301 


PROBLEM  SOLVING 

See  also  Aptitudes;  Job  Oimensiotis 

Educational  achievement  related  to  problem 
solving  ability:  52 

IntcDectual  efficiency  related  to  problem  solving 
ability:  131 

Predktion  of  complex  problem  solving:  46 

Training  for  slow  teamen  related  to  problem 
solving  tests;  17 

Troubleshooting  proficiency  in  mechanics  jobs: 
166 

Troubleshooting  abflity  related  to  noninteikctual 
correlattt:  164 


PRORCIENCV 

Sec  Airman  Performance  Reports;  Job  Knowl¬ 
edge;  Job  Performance;  Officer  Evaluation; 
Ratings;  Superrsory  Ju<^incnt;Tniioin|:  Tech¬ 
nical  Schoob  and  Training  Programs;  Trainii^ 
Evaluation 


PROJECT  M 

Sec  also  (Xfker  Comrabaosing  and  Traininf 
Programs.  Officer  Evaluation;  Officer  Procure¬ 
ment  and  Utdization;  Personnel  Management 
Models,  Puliescs;  Retention 

Disti  devdopmenl  foe  officer  management :  340 
C^R  ai^iatcd  scores:  434 
OER  data  bank  devekifment:  242 
OLR  ratn^  tren^  408.  42C,  433. 434 
Officer  retention  by  source  of  commtwwn:  4 1 3 
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PROJECT  TALENT 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Gassincation; 
Aptitudes;  Educational  Information;  Regional 
Differences 

AFOQT  composite  scales  related  to  Project 
TALENT;  327 

AQE  aptitude  indexes  related  to  Project  TALENT: 

338.  362,  366, 401 , 404, 426, 430 
ASVAfi,  AQE,  Project  TALENT  aptitude  indexes: 
430 

Calibration  of  selection  tests  to  Project  TALENT 
norms:  277 

Enlistee  aptitude  data  related  to  Project  TALENT: 
281,316,404 

Officer  selection  and  dassification  tests  related  to 
Project  TALENT;  380, 424 

PSYCHOMOTOR  SKILLS 

See  also  Aptitudes;  Rying  Test  irutru- 

ments:  Cognitive  Measures 

Perceptual  psychomotor  tests  for  aircrew  seiec- 
Uon:  379 

Performance  test  for  foreign  pilot  trainee  selec¬ 
tion:  431 

hychomotor  tests  related  to  CATS,  spatial  tests, 
and  ACB:  10 


RATINGS  (RATERS  AND  RATING  SCALES) 

See  also  Airman  PerforroaiKe  Report;  Job 
Evaluation,  Job  Performance;  Occupational 
Analysis;  Officer  Evaluation,  Personality 
Factors;  Peer  Ratings; Sdf-Ratmp; Supervisory 
Judgrtvcnt 

Accuracy  of  uertu^t  procedures  ined  in  rating  dc- 
stgts:  322 

Board  raltt^  of  officer  grade  ie<jusreinents:  36'' 
370.  390.  391 

Oaractensiic  rating  patterns  in  OFRi:  420 

Confidence  factor  in  pade  kvel  ratings  and  rating 
ajpeement;  378 

ConsatetKy  of  peer  and  obaerret  ra'in^  in  work 
groups:  19! 

Effects  of  raltng  scale  foemat  on  judgment  300 

Effects  of  soeting  pcocedures  on  ranking  tasks 
355 

Ejipenmeatal  rating  teaks  to  evaluate  wviek  e- 
quireraents  3 1  7 


Experimertal  ratings  of  ofTicen  and  checklist;  351 
Familiarity  effects  in  job  rating  situations:  253 
Forced<hoi:e  ratings  and  rankings  by  supervison 
and  instructors  of  aircraft  mechartict:  37 
Inflation  in  OERs;  408, 420, 433, 434, 437 
Instructor  ratings  of  SOS  students  to  predict  RAD 
potential:  272 

Instructor  ratings  to  evalisate  Air  Traffic  Control 
School  training:  174 

Interrater  and  rate-rerate  reliability  of  job  evalu¬ 
ation  system;  23C 

Job  qualification  and  performanc'  ratings  of  basic 
trai.iing  instructors:  342 
OERs  related  to  rater-ratee  characteristics'  414 
Personality  faction  derived  from  trait  ratingi.  268 
Personality  trait  ratings  of  OCS  memben;  6 
Rater  and  interrater  consistency  in  job  evaluation; 
313 

Rater  bias  in  job  evaluation:  234 
Rater  differences  in  OERs:  365,414 
Rater  tendencies  in  estimating  task  requirements: 
180 

Rating  and  rater  characteristics  in  job  evaluation: 
252 

Rating-scak  co.’istruction  for  job  evaluation:  235 
Rating  scales  for  officer  position  evaluation:  384 
Ratings  of  airman  job  knowiedge  by  supervisois; 
67 

Ratings  of  importance  and  obtainability  of  charac¬ 
teristics  oi  officer  jobs:  325 
Ratingi  of  instructors  by  students  and  supervison: 
65 

Ratings  of  le.denhip  ability  in  selectior.  of 
AFROTC  and  AFROTC  cadets:  5 1 
Ratings  of  offtcei  trainee  related  to  later  OERs: 
196 

Ratinp  of  pilot  insti'Kton:  93 
Ratinp  used  m  office:  effectivencs  Klcctioa  bat¬ 
tery:  117 

Ratings  of  WAF  job  peiformcjKc:  45 
Seif-report  tests  foe  penonahty  measurement;  275 
Supervisory  rating  of  job  perfoemance  of  aucraft 
mechanics.  70 

Swpe.vsoey  ratings  of  umulated  job  iiKumberts 
3-M) 

Swpervuoey  trait  and  perfotmaAcc  ratings  in  »c't- 
mtrwtrativc  career  laddet  388 
Supervuoey  trait  ratmp  >>{  mechanics  and  adm  a- 
aSrative  amuen  428 
Task  rating  sc^es  foe  job  ttrwrc  tones  4!  I 
Trait  ratings  to  assess  cfTicer  effectrvvness  1 50 
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Use  of  paired  comparison  and  multiple  ranking  de¬ 
signs  in  rating  instruments:  299 
Worker  activity  checklist  to  rate  job  tisks:  241 
Worker  activity  statements  to  measure  rating  re¬ 
liability:  243 

RECRUITMENT 

See  Aptitudes;  Enlistment;  Manpower  Re¬ 
sources;  Regional  Differences;  Selection.  Gassi- 
fication,  and  Assignment  General  ReferetKCS 

REENUSTMENT 

Sec  Career  Attitudes;  Enlistment;  Retention 

REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES 

Sec  also  Airtrun  Selection  and  Classification; 
Aptitudes;  Educational  Information;  Manpower 
Resources;  Training:  Technical  Schools  and 
Training  Programs 

Aptitude  descriptions  by  regional  areas:  360,  372, 
404 

Geograptuc  distributions  of  potential  AF  recruits: 
143 

Regional  patterns  in  aptitudes  related  to  training 
school  outcomes:  38 

Regional  patterns  in  acliievcment  on  AFQT  and 
ACB:  151 

RETENTION 

See  also  Career  Attitudes.  Career  Progression; 
Enlistment;  Manpower  Resources;  Officer  Com- 
russiomng  and  Tratrung  Proframy,  Officer  Pro¬ 
curement  and  Utiliratioii;  Perstmnel  Manage¬ 
ment  Modeb,  Policies 

Officer  career  attitudes;  ,W)8,  406 
Wficer  retention  by  source  of  commtsston ;  4 1 3 
Of  ficer  reteniron  related  to  college  cl.aracteiutics 
439 

fteiicticw  of  airman  reeniistment;  145 
Reborn  for  nonreeniisfment  139 
Retamabditv  of  aumeo  in  mmik  sv|uadroru  152. 
170 

Rcramahtlrty  of  AFTT  graduates  .307 
Retamability  of  OTS  ipaduates.  27^ 

Re  tainabslit)  ico-e  m  predtctiotr  of  offieer  career 
latent  .354 


Retainability  related  to  characteristics  of  AFIT 
graduates:  208 

Retention  at  missile  sites  related  to  management 
and  leadership  practices;  152 
Retention  of  1st  enlbtment  aiimen  related  to  re¬ 
cruitment  policies:  288 
Retention  of  rated  AFROTC  graduates:  129 
Retention  factor  in  manpower  management 
model:  436 

SAFETY 

See  also  High-Risk,  Hazardous,  Unpleasant 
Working  C^anditions 

Carefulnes  test  battery  related  to  training  school 
criteria:  328 

Driver  training  related  to  auto  accident  prediction: 
397 

Safety  indoctrination  to  minimize  stress  due  to 
radiation:  101 


SELECTION.  CLASSIFICATION.  AND  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT  GENERAL  REFERENCES 
See  also  Airnun  Selection  and  Gassification. 
Aptitudes;  Computer  Methods  and  Appli- 
catio.is;  Officer  Comniissioning  and  Training 
Programs;  Officer  Procurement  and  Utilization; 
Personnel  Management  Models,  Policies;  Policy 
Capturing.  Information  Processing 

Pctsoimel  Selection 

Enlistment  standards  related  to  unsuitability: 
136.276 

Role  of  selection  information  in  complcs  per¬ 
sonnel  system:  284 

Selection  and  classification  as  laboratory 
science:  87 

Personnel  Classification 

Allocation  modeb  for  airman  classification: 
1.30 

By-pass  specialists  identified  with  Fipetience 
Record  107 

Classiftcation  on  aptitude  index  data  138 
t  ottiputer  techmques  for  personnel  classi¬ 
fication  2-*6 

Dewlopri-ient  of  clMSification  rest  batteries 
210.  22.! 

Devrlopment  of  officer  selection  and  classi- 
ficatioei  tests:  263,  264.  .527,  380,  424 
Ihffetent-jl  claeafication  imtrumenti  181 ,  182 


Hiitorical  luncy  of  clanifkatioa  teiU:  303 
Neptively  weighted  veiiablei  in  differentiil 
clatiifkation  betteiiee:  200 
Fodtion  description!  ind  job-imn  natching: 
189 

hychdogktl  tests  in  ofOcer  cUesificitioa:  1 10 
Role  of  daesifiaitioo  in  complex  penonnri 
system:  284 

Selection  and  dnsnikation  a  labontoty 
science:  87 

Sumnxry  of  leseucfa  in  penonnel  dauififxtion 
problems:  89 
IVnoniMl  Assignmenr 

Assignment  or  aptitude  index  data:  138 
Classifkation  and  allocatioo  to  quota:  39 
Claasaftcation  and  assignment  in  complex  per¬ 
sonnel  system:  284 

Conqwterized  methods  of  solving  quota  prob¬ 
lems:  194 

Docisioo  index  in  penonnel  assignment:  173 
Manpower  requirements  for  iedmical  areas: 
149 

(>ialificatians  data  and  asaipment:  185 
Recruiting  policy  to  allow  for  fluctuating 
quota;  293 

SEU-RATINGS 

See  also  Attitudes;  Carter  Attitudes;  Peison 
ality  Facl(Ns;  Ratings;  Social  Adjustment;  Test 
Instruments;  Noncognitive  Mcariires 

Procedure  for  keying  xlf-repcrt  itena.  343 
Self-desciipthe  inventory  used  with  airaaft  me¬ 
chanics;  128 

Sdf-rated  attitudes  of  aircraft  mechanics:  70 
Self-rating  adjective  checklist  to  determine  test- 
retest  rclahility  of  personality  measures:  81 
Self-rating  of  OCS  irwmbcn:  6 
Self-ratmg  of  WAF  job  perfornvmce:  45 
Self-ratir^  of  Kkntisis  267 
Self-ratings  related  to  peer  ratings.  AFQT  cate¬ 
gory,  and  eihscational  mfewmation :  216 
Self’-report  inventory  of  background  and  activity 
preference:  280 

Self-report  of  educattonal  inforimtion  relateo  to 
technical  tramiog  succes:  309 

SOnAl  ADJUSTMENT 

See  also  Adaptability  to  Air  Foece  life.  A^ust- 
n*«  CWoetp  ProceuMs.  Peer  Ratanp.  Persoo- 
alrty  Factors.  Ratings.  Sdf- Rat  mgs.  Test  tnrtru- 
ments:  Sorscoputiwe  Measures.  Superrijory 
ItK^meui 


Adjustment  histoiy  niatad  to  adJtisttoiBf  la 
isolated  duty  station:  140 
Ai^uitment-ttKotiwn  betot  rdalad  to  machaiifca 
perfonnaiua:  126 

AgMbtenass  factor  in  WAF  pm  ntinp:  226 
CPI  sodalizatioo  seals  soocas  of  WAF:  227 
Fiteadship  latiiip  in  woik-paitnsr  sMscttoc:  112 
Human  contact  ikil  ratii^'for  AF  spedaltka:  180 
Personal  sd^ostment  in  officer  psychaio|ical 
evaluation:  158 

Penonat  adjustment  icUted  to  icteotion  n  niMe 
tquadioot:  170 

Penonil  st^ustment  related  to  officer eflectifsni  • 
132 

Penonal  and  social  adjitment  CKton  teiated  to 
rehabilitatioa  of  AF  priKmcn:  412 
Personal  attributa  related  to  unsuitabiltty  dts- 
charge:  186 

Pcfsonal-todal  adjustment  in  effective  scientists: 
267 

Personal  soundncH  in  officer  cfTcctivcocsB  imm¬ 
inent:  ISO 

Personality  fseton  derived  from  trait  ratings:  268 
Penonahty  trails  reflected  in  OCS  pecs  ratii^: 
128 

Ralcf-ratec  charactcrtstics  related  to  OERs:  414 
Social  ai^ustment  facton  in  peer  ratii^  of  CXS 
students;  147 

Social  adjustment  facton  rciated  to  officer  cffK- 
thencss:  146 

Social  adjustment  of  AF  Academy  cadets:  2S9 
Social  adjustment  of  “best’’  and  "poorest’*  me¬ 
chanics:  109 

Social  interaction  trait  ratings  of  OCS  memben:  6 
Social  relatioris  u  factor  in  peer  nomine tiom:  2IS 
Socially  acceptable  and  unacceptable  personality 
trait  peer  ratii^s  of  Command  and  Staff  School 
memben:  254 

SPATIAl  RELAnONS  FACTORS 

S««  also  Aptitudes;  lob  Dimemioos;  Test  In- 
slrunsnU:  Cognitive  Memurm 

ACS,  CATS,  and  peychomotor  tnts  related  to 
tnstial  rei’tions  tats:  10 
CorutructicM  of  spwtial  ortenratioti  iterm:  72 
Factorial  content  of  spstiy  tats  111 
Homofcneoia  keying  of  ^tial  rciatiom  iterm; 
119 

Spatial  abditm  docribed  in  aptitude  tats:  18 
Spatial  abdity  r^ted  to  photo  mterpeeter  train- 
ing  207 

Spatial  factoa  in  technicai  ^ectaltm  197 


STATISTICAL  METHODOLOGY 

See  also  Computer  Methodi  and  Applicationi; 
Occupationil  Analyta;  Penonnel  Management 
Mod^  PoUctea;  h>licy  Capturing,  Infonnatioa 
Procet^ 

ACB  conwiiion  tables  for  um  with  other  aervin 
and  civihan  tests:  86 

Attenuatkm  paradox  and  test  retiabflity  and  vali¬ 
dity:  27. 105 

Card-progiamraed  control  panel  for  IBM  csku- 
latinf  punch:  12 

Computer  apfdicatioos  in  officer  promotion:  349. 
350 

Computer  applications  in  pcnorutel  managment 
system:  409 

Computet  and  job  analysii :  394 
Coo^Niter  simulatioo  of  human  judgments:  314 
Computer  subroutine  system:  398,  399 
Computer  technttjuc  for  determtning  recruiting 
strategy:  293 

Computer  time-sharing:  409 
Corrcctioa  for  rcstrictioo  of  range:  295 
Computerized  mathematical  model  of  simdated 
pctsotmel  system:  288 

Dedsion  index  computatioo  and  arrayii^  for  use 
in  pcnormel  assignment.  173 
Dedaion  theory  in  personnel  research:  409 
Descriptiva  statistics  of  linear  con^iositeB,  rmitiple 
regression,  and  factor  aialysis:  24 
Detection  of  nonstandard  tes*  idministntiou:  169 
Dial  computer  device  to  'Stiinate  probability  of 
unsuitability  <hscharge:  2J3 
Disertminant  a^ulyss:  130 
EAM  computin|:  12 

Equi percentile  conversioro  of  personi^  tests;  238 
Estimating  reliability  of  board  decisions:  348 
Factw  analysis  methods:  57 
Factor  analysu  of  ACB  and  aptitude  tests:  10,  14 
FORTRAN  computer  program:  398.  399 
Croup  job  desenptioru:  387 
IherarchKal  factor  models  applied  to  enterioo 
gtoupii^:  228.  245,  261 

High-speed  ccunputation  applied  to  factor  analysts 
operatiom:  57 

High-speed  computation  applied  to  Ltneat  ‘hsenra- 
inant  fucKtion  operatioac  58 
Bliac  confuting  23 

hsematng  validity  of  aptitude  tndeses  402 
Information  proresatt^  tn  penonnel  maiagement 
409 


Item  anaiytit,  differsnoe  scores:  104 
Item  difficulty  related  to  item  format:  255 
Item  groupii^  tedmiquea,  dusters  and  unique 
patterns:  13 
Item  selection:  75,  366 
Iterative  item  analym:  266 
Iterative  technkpse  for  dustning  criteria;  246 
Job  analyse  techniques:  346 
Job  evaluation  and  policy  capturing:  313 
Keying  self-report  itema:  343 
Learning  functioM  at  deterc  inant  of  total  soxe: 
114 

Linear  and  curviincar  joint  functional  regrcaion: 
19 

Linear  diKriminsit  function  operatiotu:  58 
Long-range  prediction  from  aptitude  lest  scores: 
69 

Markov  chain  theory:  335 
Markov  model  for  simuUting  personnel  move¬ 
ment:  358 

Mathematical  ais^iuncnt  theory:  89 
Monitofir^  testing  programt:  44 
Multiple  linear  regressicn:  304 
Negatively  weighted  vanablcs  and  aptitude  mdex 
validity:  200 

Orthogonal  simple  strucu:;  for  factorial  dcs- 
criptioa  of  tests .  (Quartimax  method):  23 
Paind  con^srison  and  imiltiplv  tanking  desigra; 
299 

Pattern  analysis  for  dimensional  or  typological  con¬ 
structs:  56 

Pattern  analysa  to  iK>Ute  succcssfd  behavior: 
126, 137 

Percentage  points  and  F  dbtiibution:  337 
Personnel  flow  model :  1 92 
Policy  capturing:  396 

Prediction  from  btogiaphica!  inventory  scorm:  13 
Prediction  from  aptitude  compoartes:  1 23 
Predictive  validity  of  AQE:  402 
Probabilities  and  the  F  statistic :  305 
Quanltficatioo  of  qualitative  evaluations:  3 
Quartinux  method:  23 

RegmsKin  models  for  explotfatum  of  personnel 
data:  239 

Selection  tests  and  Protect  TALENT  norirB:  277, 
316 

Simultaneottf  equatton  charactertstKs:  35 
Sorting  and  ordinal  ranking:  322.  355 
Stability  of  predictor  scores  1 
Tat -retest  rehabihly  of  person^ty  I'att  measures 
81 


154 


Threc-vviabie  probleim:  262 
Unidimemionality  question  in  niorate  measure- 
ment:  211 

IJinknuwn  oonelatiom  estimated:  24 
Votaw't  te^  of  cciipound  symmetry  to  lest  fur 
equivalence  of  forms:  90 

STRESS 

See  abo  High-RisR.  Hazardous,  Liipleaunt 
Working  Cottditions;  Motivation,  ^tsonaliiy 
Faclon 

Meam  of  rcducwg  psychological  .:rcaa  due  to 
radistioo:  101 

Measures  of  r^4lv  under  stress  and  ftomtrtia 
conditiora:  SS 

Stress  factor  derived  frewn  )ob  salsfaction  scale: 
106 

Tolerance  fo:  cognitm  disscrsaoce  related  to  life 
deciskirts:  168 

SUFERVISORY  JUDGMENT 

See  also  Airman  Performance  Report;  Job  Per¬ 
formance;  Occ'jpalioiial  Analysis.  Officer 
Evaluation 

Couttieiing  form  used  with  officer  evaluation:  33.1 
Instructor  atings  of  SOS  student  ofBcen  for  RAO 
potential:  272 

Judgment  of  airman  performance:  07 
Nominitions  of  well  as^usted  and  ^oriy  ai^ustcd 
workers:  140 
OER  rater  difficulty:  365 
Performance  ratings  of  physical  scientists:  267 
Penormd  ratings  in  Air  Traffic  Control  career 
ladder:  174 

Ratmp  by  ofheer  appbeani  references  related  to 
UterOEKs  196 

Ratinip  of  adm’.'istratrve  career  ladder:  388,  428 
Ratings  of  "hest”  and  "poorest"  workers  5.  109. 
137 

Ratmp  of  creativity  171 

Ratwp  of  job  performance  of  arrcrafl  Rseebames 
TO 

RaUnp  of  pilot  uutructors  93 
Rafir^  of  sunuiated  job  irKumbects  .346 
Ratm^  of  technical  irstructors  .342 
Rating  of  tramtng  needs  of  8-50  mechanics  7^ 
Rating  of  students  in  aircraft  mechanics  course 
37 


Ratings  of  WAF  job  pcrformaisce:  45 

Ratings  by  supetson  as  citlerson  of  ofTicer  effcc- 
thmicss:  157, 165 

Supervisots  judpneni  rtf  worker  job  dcscriptioa: 
331 

SupeiTisory  opinioo  related  to  airman  prolkicsicy 
measures:  214 

Supervisory  ntin^  ot  job  proficiency  rHsicd  to 
airman  aptitudes:  265 

Trait  ratings  of  mecharsks  and  administritivc  air¬ 
men:  428 


TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

Sec  Hying  Trainiag;  Officer  Coranuasioning  and 
Trwning  Psognns,  Ttatniiqt:  Technical  Schools 
and  Training  Ptogyamt 


TEST  ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROCESSING 
TESTING  CONDITIONS 
Sec  alsoStatBtical  Methodology ;  Test  Coiutruc- 
tion;  Test  Irmiuments:  Cognitive  and  Non- 
C'jgnitive  Measures,  Tcstiiqt  and  Mcajurcincnt 
Theory  and  Procedures 

Dctcctun  of  faking  on  preference  inventory:  184 
Detection  of  roalingerit^  on  AFQT  with  special 
motivation  keys:  71 

DetectKMS  of  numtandard  adroinistratiun:  169 
Op-ctaijonal  vi.  pert-timed  testing  conditiora:  15 
Procedures  for  monitoring  psychological  teeing: 

44 

Standard  test  conditiora  for  aural  ladio  code  tests: 
8 

Teting  tin*  requued  for  iii'hmetk  reasoning 
itciT.s:  270 


TEST  I ONST  RUCTION 

Sec  also  Ratings,  Statatical  Methodology,  Test 
fnstrumenb:  Co^tm  and  Noocognitive  Ifeas- 
urcs,  Testmg  and  Measurement  Theory  and  pro¬ 
cedures 

ACB  conversion  tables  for  ifsndardisst^j  new  tests: 
St, 

Aptitude  ttems  and  leaftung  114 

.Airman  clasaficatKin  tmtrwmenti.  ss^ested  com¬ 
position  223 

Aitthmetic  reaaonmg  items:  219.  2TO 

Aftenuatioc  parados  »  problem  tn  test  cemtrue 
tn-n  2" 


DifTcftnce  score  criterion  in  item  analysis:  104 
Eaperimental  keys  for  honx^enous  items  selected 
from  item  pool:  7S 

Equivilent  forms  of  personality  or  interest  ques- 
tionnaires:  90 

Effects  of  speed  and  difTsculty  level  on  spatial 
tests:  118 

Equhaknee  scores  for  ACS  attd  AQE:  220 

cffccu  in  petsonaUty  questionnaires:  249 
Forced  choice  scIFreporl  iterai  in  questionnaircs- 
249 

Heterogeneous  Hems:  25 
Homofeneous  keys:  75.  283 
Items  coiiipatcd  acroa  test  fortm:  324 
hem  difficrity  255, 324 
Item  format  and  response  bias:  198 
Item  homoteneity.  test-retest:  81 
hem  seketkm:  75.  104.  219,  266 
Job  knovdedfe  lest  cotrstructioa:  53,  76, 92 
Monitorv-^  test  programs:  44 
l^acticc  effects  on  arithmetic  reasoruug  iterm:  219 
Probkrm  of  tat  content  artd  format:  210 
Procedure  'or  keyir^  self-report  Herm:  343 
Shortemd  testforrtu,  reliability:  34, 124 
Spatial  rclatiom  items:  1 19 
Special  motivstioa  keys  for  scoring  AFQT:  7! 
Selection  and  dassifkatioa  tests  to  tap  penotulily 
facton:  60 


TEST  INSTRUMENTS:  COGNITIVE  MEASURES 
(ABILITY.  APTITUDE.  ACHIEVEMENT) 

Sec  abo  Airman  Selection  ^nd  Qassification. 
Aptitudes;  Job  Proficienc'  ,  training:  Tccimtcal 
Schoob  and  Training  Ptograrm 

Air  Force  Factor  Reference  Battery:  98.  124 
Air  Force  OfRcer  CAiaLGcalwnn  Test 

AFOQT  arid  AF  Academy  criteria:  120,  232, 
258,  264.  339.  344.  373.  393. 423 
AFOCT  and  commiwiorang  nntrccs:  427 
AFOQT  development;  327.  424 
AFOQT  atvl  educatwoal  level  424,  427 
AFOQT  and  pdol-oaviptor  tests:  389 
AFOQT  and  techtbral  training  1 55.  224 
AFOQT  and  ^tial  relatiocn  items  72 
Air  Force  Precomm^eon  Screening  Test :  2M 
Aircrew  Job  ITemenI  Aptitude  Tc^;  20 
Airman  (lassihcatioo  Battiry 
ACBsunmary  210 

AfBv  AT  lA,  AT  11.  AC-IA  10.  14,  1  58.  177. 
111.  187 


ACB,  1949-1953;  96 

ACB  aitd  Aviation-Cadet  OfTicer-Candidatc 

Qualifying  Test:  15 

ACB  and  AFQT;  201 

ACB  and  AQE  cqutmlence  icom-  220 

ACB  and  Cuilford-Zimroennan  Aptitude 

Survey:  14 

ACB  and  Brographicai  Invenioty ;  13,  225 
ACB  aird  pdot  instructor  selection:  93 
ACB  artd  technkaJ  school  performance:  91, 
153,207,283 

ACB  and  radio  opetalot  trainir^:  9.  30 
ACB  aitd  Regional  aptitude  diETcrenccs:  38 
ACB  and  Space  Survey  lest;  197 
ACB  snd  high  school  grades:  257 
ACB  related  to  dassiocation,  training,  and  fno- 
ficiency  tests:  223 
ACB  conversion  tables:  86 
Airman  Clmsification  Test:  182,  302.  324, 435 
Airman  Profkicftcy  Test :  179.214 
Airman  (Aialifymg  Examination 

AQE  and  ACB  equhralence  scores:  220 
AQE  by  region:  360, 404 
AQE  anr*.  DAT:  382 

AQE  and  Employee  Aptitude  Survey:  403 
AQE  and  bask  training  compiTtion:  330 
AQE  development:  163,  278, 366, 401 
AQE  and  tiaining  grades:  318,  362,402 
AQE  and  Electronic  Data  Ptoceainf  Test:  364 
AQE  and  Project  TALENT  tests:  316,  338, 
366.401 

AQE  and  survey  of  airman  classiftcatiofi  tests: 
303 

AQE  and  achievement  testv:  376 
Arrvied  Forem  Qualifying  Test 
AFQT  and  ACB;  201 
AFQT  and  APT  179 
AFQT  development;  71 
AFQT  ertinsatioe  of  failure  rate:  1 13 
AFQT  general  abdtty  criteria  and  AfT :  324 
AFQT  designated  Category  IV  asrmen,  47 
Armed  Forces  Vocaitonal  Aptitude  Battery:  430 
Armed  Forces  Women’s  Selccttcn  Test:  84 
Army  Cieneral  nmst&'atson  Test:  238.  257,  274 
Army  Radio  Code  Test  9.  9 
Avtaiioa  Cadet  QuabfyH^  Test  15,  39.  263 
AFROTT  AROTC  Battery  51 
AFROTC  fte  Fnrofiment  Te^:  424 
Balance  Problems  Test.  52 
Califomta  Achievement  Test:  376 
CoBeye  Entrance  Fxatmmtioo  Board  tests  120. 
2-t2.  258 


Dttvu  Readily  Test:  376 
Dial  and  Table  Reading  T«i:  16 
DifTcfrnttai  Aptitude  Test:  383 
Ekcltonks  Data  Pioctsu^  Test:  364 
Elfish  Piorickncy  EKiminatiun:  41 
Ceoetal  Aptitude  Test  Battery:  10, 1 77 
General  Medianks  Test:  li>4 
Graduate  Record  Lxamirtatijn:  154 
Guilfixd-Zirtuncnnan  Aptitude  Survey  14 
Irstructor  Aptitude  Test:  1F8,  393 
Job  Components  Checklist:  94 
Job  Know{c<%t  Test:  43 
Maintenance  Facts  Test:  76 
MDAP  Eegjish  Proficiency  hunanatior.:  41 
Pilot  instructor  :klcctiun  Eumifution:  93 

Lambda  Foreign  tangiugc  Aptitude  Battery: 
116 

Radio  Code  Test:  8.  9 
Radio  Operator  Composite:  433 
Recruitet-Salcsnian  Selection  Test:  377 
Space  Survey  Test:  167.  197 
Sigiul  Corps  Code  Aptitude  Test:  8,  9 
Training  Needs  Test:  66.  67 
Women’s  EnlistnKnt  Screening  Test:  360 
Word  Knowtedge  Test:  104 
Written  Exanarution  of  Mechanical  Proficiency: 
66.  78.88,94 

TEST  INSTRLIMENTS  GENERAL  REFER 
ENCEs  FOR  cognitive;  me;asure:s 

Aptitude  and  ability  asscssttter.l  for  countenn 
surgency  Aity  sdectioo:  345 
Ikfveloptnenf  of  short  alterr-’fites  for  aptiiude 
factor  reference  test:  34 

ETS  and  ACE  tesh  to  predict  RAD  potential  373 
Eapergiicnlal  psychomotor  tests  iO 
Experimental  spatial  relattons  tests  10 
Factorial  content  of  spatial  tests;  I  IS 
Method  for  factoriaUy  descnbinj  tests  33 
Officer  sekctioa  and  cliBsificatioe  tests:  1 10,  363, 
3S0 

Piper  .-ind  pencil  tests  (or  psychological  assess 
nvtrt  1  ^  7 

Perceptaai  psychomotiir  tests  for  atrere*  seiec- 
bon  379 

Spalid  and  psychornotoc  tests  related  to  ACB  ar  J 
GATB  10 

Spatal  factem  defined  m  aptitudr  tests  1 S 


TEST  INSTRUMENTS:  NONCOGNITIVE  MEAS¬ 
URES  (INVENTORIES,  SURVEYS.  QUES 
TIONN  AIRES) 

See  also  Aptitudes;  Attiiudei;  Career  Altitudes; 
Motivation;  Peer  Ratings;  Personality  Factors: 
Self-Ratings;  SuperviMHy  Judgmrni 

Active  IXily  Survey:  406 

Activity  Index;  1 30 

Aerial  Orientation:  SI 

A«  Force  Attitude  Survey;  35,  50 

Activity  Preference  Test;  135,  190 

Airman  Activity  Inventory;  91 

Biographical  inventory:  13.  31. 383 

California  F-Scale:  61 

California  Psychological  Inventory;  337 

Calteil-Lubonky  Humor  Test;  36 

Criterion  Report  Sheet:  143 

Experience  Record:  43.  107 

Guilford  Creativity  Battery:  97.  171 

High  School  Activities  Index;  35 1 

Interest  inventory:  156 

Job  Satisfaction  Inventory:  67 

Job  satbfaction  scale:  106 

Kelly  Activity  Preference  Report  280 

Life  Experience  Inventory:  21,  144 

Officer  Activity  Inventory:  90.99,  |90,  303 

Ooi-Tion  Inventory  190 

Personal  Data  Questionnaire:  108 

Physical  Aptitude  Exa<nination;  351 

Pictorial  Attitude  Survey:  59 

Preference  Inventory  :  184 

Self  lepoft  iiuestionnaire:  136,  35<J.  367,  InO.  309 
Senior  ROTC  Personnel  Inventory  51 
SenteiKc  completion:  83 
Test  of  Insight  o4 

Thufstorsc  Color  Form  Doimnaitce  Test  60 
Tolerance  for  dissonance  >piestK>nnaue  1 6,8 
Tratnu^  Needs  Test:  66.  67 
7>AE  Altitude  Survey  UE(iE501ti.X  '  ^ 

WAf'  Self  Report  Inventory  335 

TFST  INSTRlTdENTS  (,f  MRAL  RJ  FER 
FM  F5  FOR  NONC  tRiNTTTS  F  MF  VStTtF.S 

Attitude  Kales  to  measure  avlaptafn^n  and  mot; 
vatKir.  68 

Bivj,>apfcK'al,  interest,  and  penocialrty  mventoev  in 
effect’veness  sdectioe!  Matter*  !  I  ’’ 

Expenmental  test  batters  of  Waders.Hip  abdilv 


FoOowup  questionnaires  for  aircrew  training  appli¬ 
cants:  83 

interest  questionnaire  and  sdf-rating  adjective 
checklist  to  determine  test-retest  reliability:  81 
Indirect  measure  of  military  attitude:  59 
Measures  of  instructor  behavior:  65 
Motivation  and  penonality  tests  in  officer  selec¬ 
tion  batteries:  110 

Nonacademic  experimental  tests  to  predict  AF 
Academy  criteria:  339, 344, 373, 393, 423 
Noncognitive  assessment  measures  for  counterin¬ 
surgency  duty  selection:  345 
Nontechnical  measures  to  predict  mechanics  be¬ 
havior:  126 

Projective  test  for  affiliation  motivation:  95 
ftychological  assessment  of  AF  officeis:  157, 158, 
159, 160, 161 

Questionnaire  to  measure  attitude  toward  dis¬ 
cipline:  8i 

Riok-taking  tests  in  carefulness  battery:  328 
Response  acquiescence  in  penonality,  attitude, 
and  opinion  measures:  198 
Response  contamination  in  personality  assess¬ 
ment:  249 

Structured  interviews  for  officer  psychological 
assessment:  159 

Tests  of  rigidity  under  varying  conditions  of  stress: 
55 


TESTING  AND  MEASUREMENT  THEORY  AND 
PROCEDURES 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Classification; 
>^titude$;  Statistical  Methodolgy;  Test  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Processing,  Testing  Conditiems; 
Test  Construction;  Test  bistniments:  Cognitive 
Slid  Noncognitive  Measures 

Attenuation  paradox  in  test  theory:  27, 105 
Aviatiem  mechanic  testing  program:  66 
Checklist  and  forced  choice  rating  forms  related  to 
later  OERs:  196 

Conversion  of  aptitude  indexes  by  equipercentile 
technique;  201 

Detection  of  faking  on  preference  inventory.  184 
Detection  of  nonstandard  test  adminstration:  169 
Effects  of  practice  on  item  statistics:  219 
Effects  of  rating  scale  fermat  on  rater  judgment: 
300 

Equipercentile  conversions  as  function  of  technical 
training  curriculum:  238 


Equivalent  forms  of  personality  or  interest  ques¬ 
tionnaires:  90 

Equivalence  scores  for  ACB  and  AQE:  220 
Forced  choice  self-report  items  for  personality 
assessiiient:  249, 275 
Item  comparison  across  test  forms:  324 
Multii^e  choice  item  structure:  255 
Multii^e  ranking  and  paired  comparison  designs  in 
ratings  instruments:  299 
Predicting  success  from  stanines:  28 
Problems  related  to  classification  test  batteries 
(technology  changes,  test  theory,  security):  210 
Psychological  tests  related  to  officer  selection  and 
classification:  110 

Response  acquiescence  in  personality,  attitude, 
and  opinion  measures:  198 
Response  contamination  in  personality  assess¬ 
ment:  249 

Short  alternatives  for  factor  reference  aptitude 
tests:  34 

Stability  of  classification  test  scores:  274 
Unique  tests  in  selection  and  experimental  bat¬ 
teries:  203 

TRAINING:  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
See  also  Achievement;  Airman  Selection  and 
Classification;  Aptitudes;  Flying  Training; 
Officer  Commissioning  and  Training  Programs 

Air  Traffic  Control  training:  174 
Basic  Training 

Basic  training  criteria:  2, 31 

Basic  training  for  limited-aptitude  airmen:  3, 4, 

36 

Basic  training  tactical  instructors:  33 
Control  Tower  Operator  School  grades:  1 
Communications  centers,  data  processing,  and 
engine  mechanics  personnel  related  to  careful¬ 
ness  measures:  328 

Crosstraining  in  airman  specialties:  286 
Electronics  raining  and  high  school  information; 
357 

Foreign  student  selection  for  pilot  and  navigator 
training;  431 

Instructional  programmer  school:  400 
Instructor  effectiveness  in  aircraft  mechanics 
coarse:  37 

Language  .\rts  Program  for  Category  IV  airmen: 
47 
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I 


Language  aptitude  for  Russian  course;  1 16 
Limited-aptitude  ainnen 

Basic  training  programs  for  limited  aptitude  air¬ 
men;  3, 4, 36 

Language  Arts  Program  for  Category  IV  air¬ 
men;  47 

Mechanical  and  clerical  training  for  limited- 
aptitude  airmen;  17 
Mechanics  training 

Aircratt  and  engine  mechanics;  92, 133, 136 
Carefulness  related  to  engine  mechanics  person¬ 
nel;  328 

Mechanical  and  clerical  training  for  limited- 
aptitude  airmen;  17 

Me<;hanical  training  grades  related  to  experience 
and  aptitude  variables;  134 
Mechanics  training  for  B-SO  crews:  78 
Instructor  effectiveness  in  aircraft  mechanics 
course:  37 

Observer  training  success  related  to  AFOQT:  155 
Kioto  Interpretation  School:  207 
Pilot  and  navigator  training:  389 
Pilot  Instructor  School:  93,  97 
Radio  operator  aptitude  composite:  432 
Radio  Operator  &hool  courre  grades:  8, 9, 19, 30 
Recruiter  School:  124,  377 
Squadron  Officer  School  grades  and  ratings:  272 
Technical  Instructor  School  succdss  and  Instructor 
Aptitude  Test:  188 


Background  factors  related  to  training  school 
success:  13, 32,  283 

Educational  achievement  and  technical  school 
succes;  237, 309, 323 

Regional  differences  related  to  training  school  out¬ 
comes:  32 

Selection  and  classification  tests  and  technical 
training  criteria:  209 

Selection  battery  for  officer  technical  training 
courses:  135 

Spatial  ability  related  to  training  schod:  197 

Rigidity  measures  to  define  troubleshrK)ting  ability 
related  to  training  school  performance:  164 

Observation  of  instructors  in  technical  school 
classroom:  65 


TRAINING  DEVICES 

See  also  Flying  Training;  Psychomotor  Skills; 
Training;  Technical  Schools  and  Training  Pro¬ 
grams 

Light  plane  as  selection  and  training  device;  29 
Light  plane  training  related  to  AFOQT  scores;  178 
Li^t  plane  training  in  AFROTC  program:  206 


TRAINING  EVALUATION 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Gassification; 
Aptitudes;  Training:  Technical  Schools  and 
Training  Programs 


TRAINING:  GENERAL  REFERENCES  FOR 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

Aptitude  test  validities  for  technical  school 
criteria:  228 

AQE  and  technical  training:  5.8, 362, 402 

AFQT  and  APT  related  to  technical  training 
grades:  179 

ACB  and  technical  training  proficiency:  91,  153, 
181 

ACB  validities  for  46  training  schools:  123 

ACB  to  predict  medical  and  dental  specialty 
criteria  and  APT:  187 

AFOQT  and  technical  training:  224 

Driver  training  related  to  auco  accident  prediction: 
397 

Biographical  inventories  related  to  technical  sci  .ool 
outcomes:  13 

Reading  ability  information  related  to  writing 
CDC  and  technical  manuals;  376 


Aptitude  test  validities  for  training  schod  criteria: 
228 

Background  factors  related  to  training  school  out¬ 
comes:  32 

Effects  of  6-  and  12-  week  basic  training  on 
limited-aptitude  airmen:  3,4 

Effects  of  8-  and  14-  week  training  for  marginal 
airmen:  36 

Level  of  information  before  and  after  training:  2 

Mechanical  training  grades  related  to  experience 
and  aptitude  variables:  133 

Prediction  of  success  at  different  aptitude  levels: 
28 

Spatial  tests  related  to  mechanical  training  out¬ 
comes:  197 

Technical  training  standards  and  objectives:  209 

Training  school  grade  as  aptitude  test  validation 
criterion:  1 
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TRAINING  PROCEDURES,  ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING,  REMEDIAL  TRAINING 
See  also  Basic  Training;  Instructors;  It'structioii; 
Limited-Aptitude  Airmen;  Training:  Technical 
Schools  and  Training  Programs 

Attitude  change  after  training  at  Airmen’s  Pro¬ 
ficiency  School:  68 

Diagnosis  of  training  needs  to  {dan  OJT  for  B-SO 
mechanics:  78 

Effects  of  different  lengths  of  basic  training  on 
lowdevel  airmen:  3, 4, 36 

Estimated  time  required  for  crosstraining'.  286 

Experimental  basic  training  for  limited- aptitude 
airmen:  3, 4,  36 

Information  taught  during  basic  training:  2 

Language  Arts  Program  for  Category  IV  airmen: 
47 

Mechanical  and  clerical  training  for  limited- 
aptitude  airmen:  17 

Rating  of  formal  and  OJT  requirements  for  career 
fields:  180 

TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS 

See  also  Manpower  Resources;  Personnel  Man¬ 
agement  Models,  Policies;  Officer  Procurement 
and  Utilization;  Training:  Technical  Schools 
and  Training  Programs 

Estimated  time  required  for  crosstraining:  286 

Rating  of  formal  and  OJT  requirements  for  career 
fields:  180 

Techanical  training  requirements  for  enlisted  air¬ 
men:  149 


Training  needs  for  B-SO  mechanics:  78 
Training  Needs  Test  in  aviation  mechanics  testing 
program:  66 

Training  Needs  Test  to  measure  supervisors  pro¬ 
ficiency  ’ll  speciality:  67 

WAF  STUDIES 

See  also  Airman  Selection  and  Classification; 
Aptitudes;  Peer  Ratings 

GATE  performance  compared  for  male  and  female 
workers:  177 

Job  performance  ratings:  45 
Peer  ratings:  45,  226 

Performance  on  California  Psychological  Inven¬ 
tory;  227 

Screening  or.  selection  tests  for  women;  84, 260 
Self-report:  45,  225 
Survey  of  attitudes:  77 
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